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b© fefc lor ub© afc any ^lae^fioe/ 

The Uha af ^ mantra again is ol various kinds; tlM 
Ifii^msiibStU^ftJi^sha notes tl^e follomng ten:— ( 1 ) altera^ 
of the basic nqmii —e. the change Of ‘ agnaye tvU 

to * suryUya tvU *;— ( 2 ) of the gender, — e. g. the manure 
Vasiyasi rudrUsi’ {Vdjas, Sam^ IV — 21) addressed to the 
eifer is changed to ^ Vasmsi rudrosi^'^hm. addressed tc 
fthe calf;—(3) of nwmher, — g. the mantra, ^OltMgmyc 
vapdya Ttwdhasah, &o/ is clianged into * GhhUganUm, «fec/ at 
the PrUjaptdya sacrifice, whore there are many goats;—(4] 
' oi the basic nom and gondor ,— p. the chdi^o of *agnayi 

ifusiqm* into ' alVyai Ju^fam*; —(5) of the i^u^ir noim and 
\mitnJber, — p, g. of ‘ agnfnje jnstani * into * vishiuOJijo der^hhyi 
of number and qtndpr^-^G. g. in * PrUsma' 
^agiiim bharafa’, tho maiowliiio sin'rular ^ asmaV is clij^oc 
linto the fomhiiucrplaral ^ahhyah^\-~\J) of the basic nom 
Jgender and number, — p. g. for the consociMtion of water fol 
*tho washing of the corn wo have mantra * apo^gil 
shuddhah ’ where ^ apodc)Vi,&:G' isfominmo plural; thh 
same mantra, when used for the coiisccration of ghee, ii 
read as * GhritadPea shuddhamasV; —(8) the alteration i| 
the form of repeating to whole of the original twice over,— 
0 . in the cutting of the skin, the mantra is 
when thero are two skins, the same mantra is * eka^ha-Pka^h^ 
(IX — iii 29 to 31);—(9) alteration of a taddhita word,— e, g 
the mantra, *MitrUvrumn ted utfaratah, &o.’ (Va-jas-Sam, II-3] 
Is changed into * Mifrdvarunau tvil purastat, &c. ’S (it) oi 

wdecliTbahles^e, g, the mantra * agnim grthgdmi . 

yaj^ydya ramatam * is changed into <. adya, &c.* wh« 

os *shvdfy * in the original we have * adya * m3 the modif 



It has to be noted in this connection that 
in their oliwad form are^o longer regarded ae •nian|ra,*4ia 
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the strict sense, even though they serv^ the purposer of 1^©' 
mantra; they are regarded as mere ‘sfitixiliar^s* to the 
mantra; the reason for this is that the learned do not regard 
the altered mantra as * mantra’; and it is upon the usage pf 
the learned that it depends whether or not a certain passage 
is to bo regarded is * inantra.* (Brihafl on 11 —i...34, page^ 
50 b). 

Section 9. 

Annulment or Suspension of Details. 

1. * Alteration ’ having been dealt with in the foregoing 
section, wo proceed to consider the question of ‘ Badha ’ 
or * Annulment * or * Suspension i.e. the question,—‘ in 
what cases are the details and accessories of Sacrifices, a*“ 
indicated by a general rule or by ‘ transference’, to be 
suspended in certain performances, at which they may not 
be found to bo permissible?’ There are two kinds of 
this * Suspension* (1) * Drapiahadha* or * PrarnipyUpa- 
Hhm’(as called by Parthasarathi Mishra),— i.e, the Suspen¬ 
sion of the alteration that is indicated by Transference;— 
this Suspension being due to the alteration being such as, by its 
very nature, cannot be allowed. (2) *ApraptaJjadha* or 
*Mulochchhedaf —Suspension of an alteration not indicated 
by any of the valid forms of * Transference ’; which is. 
by its very nature, not allowable. Tlio *Prnptahadha* is 
again divided into two kinds:—(a) Suspension or Annulment 
by the six ordinary ‘means of right knowledge,’ and (b; 
Annulment by * Scripture.* Of these latter again there are 
man/ subdivisions. For oxample,-^(l) that which is laid 
down as to be done always {ni(ya) is annulled by what is laid 
down as to be done by reason of some special circumstances 
\nami(tiha); «, fifteen samidhSm verses are laid down ag 
to be recited at the Darsha sacrifice ;f but when the sacrifices 
is performed by a Vaishyut the number ‘ fifteen* is suspended 

* Mtmam9iibalaprak2iha —^p. 131 et teq. 

f 1,3,6,7. * * 


JPrnbUs* 230. 
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in favour of * seventeen/ which is the number laid down for 
the Vaishya. ^ (2) That which is enjoined as merely 
helping in the accomplishment of the sacrifice is annulled by 
that enjoined as accomplishing something desirable for the 
agent; e. g, with regard to the sUmidhenl verses, it is laid 
down that in case tho Sacrificer is desirous of acquiring 
‘fame’ or ‘honour/ the number of verses should be 21; this 
number thus annulling the 15 and 17 spoken of above. (3) 
That which goes before is annulled by what comes after it ; 
in connection with the going out of the priests from the 
Ilavird/tflufty it is laid down—‘if the Udgafri priest breaks the 
line, the Sacrifice must bo finished without any sacrificial 

fee.if tho JPrafihin’fn breaks it, tho Sacrificer should give 

away ail his ‘ belongings ;* now if it so happen that the 
line is broken by both these priests, the Sacrificer has to give 
away all his belongings; tho later enactment annulling the 
earlier. 

(4) In connection with the com to be used at the 
JOarshapfirnaniasa sacrifices, the Veda lays down certain acts 
as to be done with a view to remove tho chaff from the 
grain; for tho Frajapabja sacrifice, which is one of the 
‘ectypos’ of tho JDarshapumamasa, wo find that instead of 
the vrihi corn, grains of goU* are laid down for use; now 
in accordance with general law that * the ectype has to b# 
performed in the same maimer as tho Archetype,’ it would 
be necessary to go through all tho acts laid down fOr the 
removing of the chaff of the orlhi corn, in connection with 
the golden grains also; but all these acts are annulled in view 
of the fact that they would be entirely useless, there 
being no chaff to bo removed; and the only purpose serve^i: 
by those acts is the visible one of removing the chaff,—there 
being no transcendental apurva spoken of as following from 

C ® Each of (heso graiiiB of gold—called *Knpiala '—has to be one third of a 
or»o in weight. ( VyavalUlrahhai^ of rarO^karamJ^Aava, p. IIC.) 

Frabh9, 23L 
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them. (X—i—-1 to 3). But this does not set aside the 
necessity of the golden grains having to undergo the pro¬ 
cess of ‘cooking* or ‘baking*: it is directly enjoined that * the 
golden grains have to beli cooked in ghee’; and this shows 
that, even though the ‘cooking’ cannot produce any visible 
effect in the grains, yet, as enjoinedf it must. serve some 
other transcendental purpose (X—ii—J, 2); similarly ,in 
connection with those grains of gold the ‘eating of 
the remnant’ has ito be done, as laid down in the Veda 
(X—ii—18 to 16). In the same manner, when the charu 
is the material offered, all those acts of kneading the doughy &o» 
that were necessary in connection with Cake^ are annulled in 
favour of those acts that are necessary for the preparation 
of the charu (X—^i—45 to 58). (5) Some details that are 
‘transferable’ from the Archetype to the Ectype are found 
to bo annulled by the Direct Assertion of the Veda itself 
negativing the use of those particular details ; e. g. the 
‘ appointment’ of the Hofri priest is negatived in connection 
with the Paitrl sacrifice. ( 6 ) A substance transferable 

from the Archetype is set aside by the direct injunction of 
another substance for tho same purpose ; e. g. at the Shyena 
sacrifice, Kusha is set aside in favour of tho ‘reeds’; and for 
the AgnyadhUnciy the ‘ foe ’ proscribed is the coWf but at its 
Ketypes,—all subsequent Agnyadhanas ,—the fee consists of 
an old cart duly repaired,—the former being set aside by 
this latter (X—iii—30 to 33). Similarly in a case wher 0 
the acceptance of both is not possible—one being totally’ 
incompatible with the other,—wo have the annulment of thej 
ectypal details in favour of the archetypal; but where thej 
two are compatible with each other, we have tho ‘ combina-^ 
tion* of both; i.t. both are to be used at the’Ectype; th® 
third pa^a of Adh. X deals with particular cases of sucll 
‘incompatibility.’ (7) What is laid down by the general 
rule • is annulled l?y that laid down by the special rule a 
, c.y. > connection with the Varut^apraghiim, we find 
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a «ubstance specially laid down, in the shape of 
‘ ffishasa * (the water left after the removal of the curdled 
particles a§ milk); and this sets aside the use of the * Cake* 
which would be the material for j^the Varumpraghasat only 
in accordance with the general law that ‘ the details of the 
Archetype are transferred to the Ectype/ (VII—iii—16). 
Another example of this is given under X—viii—16, (8) 

The useless is set aside by the useful; e. g., among the 
laid down as to be recited as ‘nigadas,* addressed 
to others, there are some *yaf us* also; with regard to the 
reciting of the *ycijuf it is laid down that it should be done 
silently,—not loudly; now if the sentence intended to be 
addressed to another person were recited silently, it would 
entirely fail in its purpose ; for this reason, the * silent reci¬ 
tation’ oi the yajus is, in this case, annulled by the * loud 
recitation,’ which would servo a useful purpose when heard 
by the other person to whom it is addressed. (9) The 
smaller is annulled by the larger ; c.g., in connection with the 
Panchadasharatra Sacrifice, when wo come to consider the 
matter of ‘names,’ we find that the single name 'Agnisiut *— 
which would indicate the reciting of the Agneyl Subrahmanya 
verse,—is set aside in favour of the mauy names ‘ Jgot is ’ and 
the rest, in virtue of which the Aindrl Subrahmanya is 
recited. (10) That which has room for itself elsewhere 
is set aside by that which, if not adopted on the occasion 
in ‘question, would have no place anywhere else; e. g., with 
reference to the recitations orecediiig the Agnisonfilya offering 
(Ohap. IV, Sec. 67), it is laid down that they are to be done 
silently; but with regard to the BlksanlyU Isti {Ohep, IV, 
Sec. 44), a distinct‘accent’ is laid down showing that the 
mantras have to be recited loudly enough to allow of the 
accentuation being marked; now as regards this latter recita* 
tion, the silent method is set aside in favour of the louder, in 
view of the fact that the silent method, if dropped at the 
DiksanlyUt could stall be adopted at the recitations on other 

JPrum, 283. 
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occasions, while the particular * accent,’ if dropped at the 
DlksmfiyU recitation, could not be adopted at any other 
recitation; and thus it would be dropped out altogeft. 0 r, which 
cannot be allowed with Regard to anything that is directly 
enjoined. 

2. The‘annulment* hitherto described has been that 
of the details of fSie Atchetype as transferable to the Ectype. 
There is yet another kind of * annulment ’ which is more 
general in its character, to which the name ‘ Prasanga ’ is 
given. There are five kinds of this form of ‘ Annulment’:— 
(1) vThe annulment of the Principal Sacrifice,— e.g. the daily 
Agnihotrais set aside by the Agnihotra periovmed for the 
attaining of a certain result. The other four are the 
annulments of subsidiaries :—(2) The annulment of one enjoined 
subsidiary by another enjoined subsidiary, (for examples see 
1 and 2 above);—(8) of the tmmferred subsidiary by the 
enjoined subsidiary,—e.y., the Prayaja, &c. for the Uti per¬ 
formed at night are set aside by those performed for the 
Parsh<i\ —(4) of the transferred Subsidiary by that which 
is transferred^ — e.g., the Prayaja done for the Pnrodasha is 
set aside by that done for the Pashu;—{6) of the enjoined 
by the transferred^ — e. p., the recitation of the Samidhenl 
verses for one who is desirous of fame sets aside the recita¬ 
tion of the original SUmidhenl verses. 

8. The above are instances of compulsory annulment. 
There .are cases where.it is purely optional^ —e.g., when the 
post is said to be of Khadira or Bilva wood; the ono may be 
6et aside, at option, in favour of the other. 

4. In all the above cases, we had the * annulment* of 
something that was, by some moans or other, indicated as 
fit for being adopted. There are annulments also of such 
things as do not have their adoption indicated by '' any 
mjeans. 4^8 there can be no limit toothings not, so indicated, 
^e num^r^of annulments of this, kiiid cannot fixed. We 
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shall cite a single example of this kind:—^When a direct 
injunction lays down a certain TOa»^ra,r^the Aint^rl verse 
for instance,—to be used at the sacrifice to the Garhapatya 
fire,—this mantra annuls or seta as^de the possibility of the 
mantra being used at any other sacrifice,—that to Indra for 
instance,—nt which it would have been used in virtue of 
certain words contained in the mantra itself. Though 

in these cases, what is annulled is something that might be 
regarded as actually indicated,— a.g. by the indirect implica¬ 
tion of the words *of the mantra^ —yet it is called 
*apraptahUdhai the ‘annulment of that which is indicated,*— 
in view of the fact that in face of the Direct Injunction to 
the contrary, the ‘ indirect implication' of the word does not 
possess any indicative force at all; so we have the annulment, 
not of what is actually indicated, but only of what might 
be indicated. 

Shankara Bhatta* enumerates and exemplifies no less 
than 656 ‘ annulments’ of this class. 

5. There are many cases where we have the ‘ Annul¬ 
ment,’ not ofj alt the details transferred from the Archetype, 
but of only a portion of these. This partial * Annulment * 
forms the subject-matter of the fifth parla of AdhyUya X. 
We shall cite here a few instances:—(1) For the baking of the 
cake dedicated to Agni, eight pans are prescribed in connec¬ 
tion with the Agneya sacrifice; in connection with its Eetype, 
the offering to jDyavapHthivIj only one pan is prescribed; 
hence when transferring the pan from the Agneya to this 
latter we shall brings in only one pan—and that too only the 
first of the eight—and set aside the remaining seven 
(X—V—1 to 3). ; 

In some cases, the order of the details in the Archetype 
is changed in tha Ectype; for instance, at the Jyofi^toma^ 
there are oerti^ cups dedicated to certain deities; when, 

* MiTn4m$ehel(i^rake8hafpy*lH-r^7> ‘ ' 

JPraU^, 23 & 
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these come to be held up, it is the oue dedicated to Indra tha* 
is laid down as to be held up first; and so on; at the Ecty^e, 
the same cups are * transferred *; but the order of the holding u 
changed, in virtue of the direct injunction that at the Botype; 
the first to be held up is the cup dedicated to Shukra. 
(X—V—67 to 69). This change of order has been called 
* PratikarmJ In some cases, the details transferred 
from the Archetype are not sufficient for the Botype; for 
instance, at the ■'Archetype only 15 Samans are sung; while 
for the Botype 21 are prescribed ; in this case the remaining 
six Samana have to be added over and above the 15 at the 
Archetype; and the number 21 is not to be made up by 
repeating 6 out of the 15 Samans of the Archetype. 
(X-v-35 to 25). Then again, the Jyofistoma is laid down 
as to be performed by only one Sacrifioer; the twelve-day 
Satra has this Jyotistoma for its Archetype; but for the 
Satra it is directly enjoined that there should bo many (17) 
Sacrificers; hence at this we have seventeen, and not only 
one, Sacrificer. (X—vi— 45 to 50). 

Sbotion (9)—Sub-section (2). 

Samuchchaya or Combination, 

1. The subject of * Bddha * naturally leads to that of 

* Samnohahaya^ * Inclusion * or * Combination * or * Aggrega¬ 
tion*; in virtue of which there is no * Annulment * of actions 
and things, but only a ‘Combination’ of what is laid down for 
the Bctype specifically, with what comes to it from its 
Archetype. For instance, in connection with the NaksatresH, 
certain additional libations are laid down as to be poured 
after the principal offerings,—these offerings being to Agwi, 
the KritfikSa, AmbU and Dula ; while in its Archetype, the 
Nariytahoma is not set aside by the offerings to Ajgni, &o.; 
but both sets of libations are offered; and the reason for this 

* Combination* lies in the fact that the offerings laid down 
serving transcendental purpoee, there woidd be no justifi¬ 
cation for abandoning any of tbejn.' (X—it—^1)* 
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2. Ps4a VI deals with * Annulmezit * and * Combination * 
as pertaining to the singing oiSUmans', andpS^ vii with those 
pertaining to the Animal Sacrifices. 

Section (9) Sub-section (3). 

Meaning of the Negative Word^ 

1. In view of the fact that * Annulment' is, in most 
cases, expreised by the negative word, Jaimini proceeds, in 
pada VIII, to explain tho various meanings of the negative 
word. (1) The negative denotes * annulment,’ and hence 
an exception ;— e.g , the ‘ appointment ’ of priests is laid down 
for tho Archetype ; this ‘ appointment * is negatived in con¬ 
nection with the Ectype ; and here the negative modifies the 
Archetypal injunction to this extent that it comes to mean 
that * at the Ectype one should make use of all archetypal 
details, with the exception of the Appointment* (X—^VIII— 
1 to 4). (2) The Negative denotes ‘ Option,’—in the case of 

two contradictory declarations;— e.g.^in the sentences *the 
vessels are to be held at the Atiratra ’ and * the vessels are not 
to be held at the Atiratra,’—the negative in the latter does 
i«ot lead to any exception ; it only modifies the original in¬ 
junction to tho extent that the holding of the vessel is made to 
be regarded as optional (X—VIII—6). (3) The Negative 

expresses praise of something other than what is negatived;— 
e. p. in connection with the Agyiihofra, we meet with tho passage 

* one should offer the wild seasamum ; .these are tw 

offerings’ ; now, how to reconcile the first part of tliis pass¬ 
age—where the wild seasamum is laid down as something 
to be offered,—^with the latter part,—where it is spoken 
of as not to be offered ? AVith a view to this reconoiliaffcion, 
we take the negative to mean that * the offering of milk 
at the Agnihotra is so praiseworthy, that even such an 
excellent thing as the wild seasamum is not to be offered 
in its place, ’—the negation of the seasamum indicating the 
praise of the milk (X—VIII—7), (4) The negative denotes 

237. 
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paryud^aa or Partial Bejectioae. iu connection -with 
the JyoHstoma we read;—‘one who is initiated for the 
Sacrifice should not give gifts, should not make offerings, 
should not cook, *—which prohibits certain acts ; those same 
acts are also enjoined, in connection with the same sacri¬ 
fice, as accomplishing certain desirable results ; these same 
acts again are also found to be transferable to the same 
sacrifice from the Agnihotra, —in which case those acts are 
meant to help the accomplishment of the Sacrifice. Now 
the question arises as to which one of these two sets of the 
actions concerned,—or both sets,—are meant to be negativ¬ 
ed by the aforesaid prohibition ; and the conclusion is that 
both sets are not negatived ; it is only the set calculated 
to accomplish something desirable for the man that is nega¬ 
tived ; as the prohibitive sentence follows closely upon the 
injimction of this latter sot. (X—VIII—12 to 15). 

Section (10) Sub-section (1). 

The Methods of Ascertaining the Extent of the Archetype 
along with its Ectype. 

1. .The preceding section has dealt with ‘Annulment* 
and ‘Combination’; by means of these we are enabled to 
ascertain the extent of the octypal performances alone; 
and we are led to consider the means of ascertaining the 
extent of the Archetype along with the Nctype. This sub¬ 
ject lends itself to a twofold division:—(1) There are 
certain subsidiaries which, if performed once, effectuiilly help, 
by that single performance, more than one action ; this 
help, accorded by a single performance of the subsidiary 
to many Primaries, has ben called ‘ 'fanira ’ ; (2) there are, 
on the other hand, some subsidiaries which have to be 
repeated in connection with each Primary to which they are 
related; to this repetition of the Subsidiary with each 
Primary has been given the naine of ♦ JLvdpa.* 


TrSbM, 286. 
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2. As a preliminary to the consideration of the ques¬ 
tion of J!antra and 2.uUpaf it is necessary to consider wheth¬ 
er, in the case of a sacrificial performance consisting of a 
number of Primaries and Subsidiaries, the specified result 
follows from any ono of these, or from all collectively. 
It is only when the result follows from all collectively, that 
the question can arise as to whether a certain Subsidiary is 
to be performed in connection with every one of the Pri¬ 
maries, or not; ^shereas if the result follows from each of the 
Primaries, it would bo absolutely necessary for the subsid¬ 
iary to bo performed with every ono of them, and as such 
there would bo no possibility of ‘ Tantra *; as each Primary 
in tliis case, will have to be treated as a complete whole 
by itself. Heroin lies the use of Adhi. (1) of adhyaya XI. The 
conclusion is that the result follows from all collectively. 

3. The second and following Adhikaranas also deal with 
the question as to whether the Subsidiaries taken together, 
help their Primary, or each accords its share of help indopond-* 
ently of the rest; the conclusion is in favour of the former 
view ; so that in this case also we have * tantra ’ (XI—i—5 
to 19). It is for this reason that the JPrayajas —which 
are the subsidiaries of the* Darshapurnamasa —are to be 
performed once only (XI—I—29 to 37). 

4. Another general question dealt with in this connec¬ 
tion is with regard to the 'Kamya* sacrifices ; these have 
to be performed as ofton as one may desire the result pro¬ 
ceeding from it (XI—i—20 to 25). Actions with only 
visible worldly results have to be repeated as often as it 
may be necessary for the accomplishment of that result. 
But in cases whore the action is for invisible results, it has 
to bo performed only once (XI—i—27, 28). 

Section (10) Sub-section 
JParticular Cases of ^Tantra' and Avapa* 

1. Bearing upon the ^arshapUmam^sa sacrifices we^ 
find a number of texts—e, p., (a) *the parshapfir^mSsa 
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should be performed on level ground/ (b) *the Pur^ft- 

masa should be performed on the Full Moon Day/ (e) * there 

should be four priests at it/ and so forth. From these 

passages it would seem that one entire JDarshapur^amUsa 

should be performed on level ground, another on the Full 

Moon Day, and so forth,—the whole sacrifice to bo repeated 

at each place and time mentioned. But the conclusion 

on this point is that the whole is to bo performed only 

once ; and that this one performance is to be done at the 

place and time laid down in the texts ; and the reason for 

this is that the numerous actions composing the JDarshapur- 

immasa are to bring about their result, as combining to make 

up the single performance of the sacrifice (XI—ii—1, 2). 

All the Subidiary Sacrifices that go to make up the single 

Primary Sacrifice are thus to be performed at the same 

time and place as that laid down for the Primary. This 

affords an instance of ‘Tantra’ (XI—ii—3 to 10). Another 

case of ‘Tantra* wo have in the well-known Agnyiidhana^ 

* 

which has to be done only once,—the same consecrated 
fire serving for all subsequent sacrifices. (XI—hi —2). 

2. This same ^arshapmnamasa sacrifice supplies us 
with an instance of *Aoapa* also :—The Sacrifice consists 
of two sets of sacrifices—one group called the * JDarsfia’ and 
another the ‘FUrmmasa* *; though the subsidiaries laid 
down for each group are nearly the same, yet they have to 
be repeated with each group ; and the reason for this is 
that though the two groups together form a single sacri¬ 
fice leading to a single result, yet, inasmuch as the two 
are to be performed on two different days,—15 days 
apart from each other,—the subsidiaries performed with 
one would be performed on tho day of that group ; and thus 
they would not be performed on the day prescribed for 
the other group, which latter, would therefore be left in¬ 
complete ; so in such cases the subsidiaries hare to be 

• 8« IV,' § i ^ 

jPr«5Wl. 240* 
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repeated. (XI—^ii—11 to 17). Th^re ‘ste however cer¬ 
tain subsidiaries which, by their very nature, and also by 
virtue of direct injunctions, cannot be performed on the 
same day as the Primary ; for instance, the making of the 
altart as‘ prescribed for the day preceding the Darshat can¬ 
not be done on the same day as that sacrifice. (XI—iii 
~1). 

Section (11)—Sub-sbotion (1), 

JPraeanga : an extended antra, 

1. The subject of our last section is Prasanga, It is 
not the ‘ Prasauga ’ that we have already noticed above 
(sec. 9, sub-sec. 2) as a particular form of * Annulment’; it 
is something entirely different; it may be regarded as 
a sort of an extended '^antra : ‘ ’pantra ’ proper is the single 
performance of a subsidiary with a view to helping more 
than one Primary,—that single performance being prescribed 
and intended by the Sacrifioer to help more than one 
Primary; a case of *Prasanga* however we have where 
the single performance of the subsidiary,—oven though 
prescribed and intended to help a single Primary,—is 
accepted as helping another Primary also, when this latter 
is performed by the same man and at the same time and place 
as the former Primary. As for instance, the Prayaja and 
other subsidiaries performed in connection with the Agnlfo^ 
mlya animal-offering, helps the Cake-offering also. Even 
though we have no such injunction as—‘ what is done for the 
animal-offering helps the cake-offering also’,—yet the circums¬ 
tances brought into existence by the performance of the sub^ 
sidiaries with the intention of helping one action, could not 
cease to exist and withdraw their help from another action 
also, which might happen to be performed at that same time 
and by the same agent (XII— i —1 to 6). Then ag^in> 
when one has prepared the sacrificial altar, in connection 
with the Agniatoma^ if he wishes to perform an hit also,— ^ 
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after that Agnutom<i<^it is not necessary for Inm to erect 
another altar;; the same altar can be u^d for a number 
of sacrifices. (XII—ii—8, 9). ^ 

2. There are certain exceptions also; e. g, the 
ArambhamyU hti is laid down as to be performed* at the 
commencement of the first JDarshnpUrmmasa that the person 
undertakes to perform, as shown under IX—i—34, 35; and 
though this sacrifice is meant to be simply purificatory in 
its character,—tending to purify the Sacrificer,—yet, inas¬ 
much as a single performance of this cannot help all the 
sacrifices performed by the man during the JDarsliapnrmmclsa, 
it lias to be repeated along with each of the Ectypos that the 
man performs; and the reason for this lies in the fact that 
the qualification * lifelong ’ does not pertain to the Primary 
Sarrificet but to tho Pnform^r of each Sacrifice (as shown 
under II—iv—l);and and thus there is no * Pmsinga* 
in this case—(XU—ii—19 to 21). 

Section (11)—Sub-seciion (2). 

Vikalpa : Option. 

1. We now proceed to consider the case of Option 
or‘F iAuZ/m*’, which may be regarded as an antithesis to tho 

* Combination* dealt with in Sec. 9, Sub-sec. (2). In a case 
of ‘Combination* we have certain Subsidiaries to 
be performed together; but in a case of ‘ Option * only one 
of the many subsidiaries can be performed; and the choice 
lies with the Sacrificor. This comes after * Prasanga\ as it 
is this latter that leads to a numborjof subsidiary details being 
accepted as optional alternative^. 

2. Before taking the particular ca^es of Option, we 
shall offer a few general observations on the subject. An 

* option ’ is not permissible exept under strict necessity; 
because its acceptance gives rise to eight undesirable 
contingencies; this is what is meant by thq dictum we so 
often meet with in Sanskrit works— a^ta^o^a 

^PrUbhU, 242 , 
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^usiafvSf ? These eight undesirable contingencies may be 
thus briefly explained in reference to the case of the * yava * 
and the * vrlhV, both of which are prescribed as optional 
alternatives:—(1) If we use the vrlhiy and reject the yam 
we reject the authority of the text enjoining this latter; (2) 
we assume the untrustworthy character of this text; (S) if 
we use the yava, we reject the text prescribing the 
’ and (t) assume the untrustworthy character of this 
text ; (5) and in this latter case we again accept the 
authority of the yava-text, which we had rejected before ; 
and (6) we also reject the assumed untrustworthiness of the 
yava-texp; (7) in using the vri/ii again, we accept the 
authority of the vrilii-text which we had rejected and 
(8) we also reject the assumed untrustworthiness of that 
text. 

Tt may be noted however that none of these objections 
apply to the Options that are fixed or limited, as shown 
under II—iv—8 to 32; nor in the case of those Options that 
depend entirely upon the wish of tlio agent. 

3. Options have been grouped, * primarily, under 
throe heads;—(1) Indicated .by Reasoning; (2) Indicated 
by Direct Declaration; and (3) Depending upon the wish of 
the agent. Of the (1), there are eight sub-divisions :—(a) 
Option between two ‘ kinds’,— e. p., between the kind of corn 
called ‘ Yaoa ’ and that called ‘ VrlhV (li) Between particu¬ 
lar individual Substances,—e. g., at the JOarshapUrmmUsa, 
for the Agnlsomiya, the cake olfored may be one baked in 
eleven or twelve pans,—as mentioned in the texts of two 
rescensions (Vide U —iv— 8 to 32). (c) Between 

Qualities,—-e. p., between the black and red colour of the goat 
at tho AgnUomiya. (d) Between Actions,— e. g., at the 
Jyotistoma, when the priests go out of the ffavirdhUna 
forming themselves into a line, if the line happens to ’ be 
broken by one priest, one set of expiatory rites is prescribed 
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' if Jjy another priest, anotber set; if both should happen to 
break the line simultaneously, there, is an ‘option* 
between the two sets. (VI—v—51 to 53). (e) Between 

the use of a kind and its entire abandonment,-—*e. p,, for 
the Vujamrwyim it is laid down that they may or may 
not recite the Nahsatra-mantras ; here the recitation 
of the class *nakmtra mantras* may be done, or it may 
be omitted altogether, (t) Between the use of a parti¬ 
cular individual and its abandonment,— e. g., the particular 
mantra ‘ Sanibhara * may or not be recited, (g) Between a 
quality and its abandonment,—s.g., for the altar of the 
JDarsha Sacrifice, a particular size is laid down; but at the 
same time, there is a declaration to the effect that * there 
need be no exact measurement for the altar ’; hence the 
size prescribed in the former may or may not be adopted. 
{h) Between an action and its omission,— e.g., the holding 
and the non-holding of the Sodashin ressels at the Atiratra 
sacrifice. 

All these eight ‘options’ again may be either 
* kratvartha* —helping in the accomplishment of the sacri¬ 
fice,—or 'purusUrtha ’—accomplishing something desirable 
for the agent. All the examples cited above belong to the 
former class. As an example of the latter class, we have 
the following:—At the J>arshapurmmasa sacrifice, the 
water is fetched in a vessel which has a handle four inches 
long, and a cavity eight inches deep, and about 9 inches 
jn diameter;—if one Bacrificer is desirous of acquiring 
‘brahmic glory’, this vessel is, in one text, spoken of as 
to be made of the wood of a large tree, and in another as to 
be of KoAisya metal; and this gives rise to an * Option. ’ 

There are thus8 kinds of *kratmrtha* and eleven kinds 
of ‘purusUrtha* options indicated by rea«o»tnp^—making 
19 in all. 

Similarly, of Optimi indicated by direct declaration also* 
there are 19 kinds. As an example of one of these we have 
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Option. 

* k 

■rflie one indicated by the text—* One who desires to sacrifice 
with corns or with animals^ or with Soma, should sacrifice 
either on the New Moon or on the Full Moon Day, ’—where 
we have an ‘option* of time, as also of matenala. In 
this connection we may cite an example from Smriti liter¬ 
ature also; where it is laid down tliat * the JPitris remain 
satisfied for a month with offerings of seasamum, yam, 
&c.,’—if one is desirous of keeping his Pitris satisfied 
for a month, he may offer any ono of the materials herein 
mentioned. 

Of the third main kind of Option also—that depending 
on the will of the agent,—we have the same 19 divisions. 
As an example of this wo liave the following: —Tn connec. 
tion with the Atshvamo'Jha a * JBrahtnana ’ is laid down 
as to bo sacrificed * to Brahman ’; this Brahmana sacrificed 
may belong to tlie * EaimiHnya ’ or to any other gofra,-^ 
this depends entirely upon the wish of the agent. 

4. Another division of ‘ Options ’ is into two : the two 
classe-^ of— {a) Vyamsthifa —where among the alternatives 
there is Urn if or Jhity; and (b) Jryai'as{hiia, —whore there 
is nD such limit or fixity. Eich of these again is either 
indicated by reason or poinM out by direct declaration. As 
Options of this latter class, we have the examples already 
cited above. As an example of tho Fired or Limited kind 
baaed on reasoning, wo have one from the SnirBia, discussed 
by Kiimarila under tho Smrili-puda. It ha.> been laid down 
that tho Brahmana should devote 12 years of his life to the 
study of each of the four Vedas,— or as many years as 
may he necessary. On tho face of it, this appears to indi¬ 
cate an Unlimited Option, leaving it entirely at tho option 
of the student whether ho will finish tho whole in 48 years 
or in 4 only; bub by reasonings it has been shown by 
KumSrila that we have here an option of the ‘limited* 
kind—the meaning of the text being that, * if the student 
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is not going to take to ths life of the Householder,, he 
must devote 48 years to Vedic study; if howeyer he is 
going to enter that life, then he should devote only 5 years 
to each Veda, 20 years in all; but if he is not able, under 
his peculiar circumstances, to devote more than 2 or 3 years, 
he should adopt this latter course, and so on/ (See 
JJantravcLr^ikai p. 112). Theji^ity of Options indicated by 
Direct Declaration is of seven kinds:—(1) with regard to place, 
— e.g. the * consecration of fire * having been laid down as to 
be performed duringf the Spring, the question arises as to 
which of the two methods of counting seasons is to be adopted 
in this case—Seasons as a rule being counted by the * lunar ’ 
month, and the lunar month being taken by some to begin 
with the New Moon, and by others with the Full Moon. 
The fixity of option in this case is due to the text that * the 
lunar month should not be counted to begin with the dark half 
of the month.’ (J!nkUndamandana). With regard to Time;--~ 
in connection with the reciting of the Var^raghnl and the 
VridhanvaU mantras at the JDarshapurnamasa, there being 
no rule as to which of the two is to be recited on the New 
Moon Day, and which on the Full Moon Day,—we have 
the decisive rule that the Vartraghnl is to be recited on the 
Full Moon and the Vridhanvafl on the New Moon Day, (3) 
With regard to Agent ;—e. g. at the Barshapurm^ 
masa the Sacrificer has to recite a mantra ; and in this 
.connection three mmtras are laid down; from among which 
it would appear that any one may be recited; but we meet 
with the distinct rule to the effect that the first of the 
mantras is to be recited by the Brdhmana, the second by 
the KsaUriya, and the third by the Vaishya sacrificer. (4) 
with regard to action; —for the VarumpragkUsa, two 
*nihara8* are laid down,^—one to the right and another 
to the left; and a further rule lays down that the mUruti 
nmterml is to be placed to the right, and all others on the 
left. (5) With regard to reside with »gard to 
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the maiij optional ‘ nidhams * (the additional sjUables added 
td the SSman, by the exigencies of music) to be adopted at 
the Jyotistomdt we have a rule laying down that—‘when the 
sacrifioer desires rat», the nidhana to be used is Als, when he 
desires/ood, the nidhana urg, * and when he desires heaverifthe 
midhana u' (6) With regard to oause or occasion we have 
an example of this from the Swritis: We find the text—* in 
the case of the death of a SapJnda, the period of impurity 
is to be 10 days; or till after the day of the picking up of 
the bones (third day), or three days, or one day only;* and 
as this rule by itself would be a source of confusion, we 
have the additional rule that, * when the dead Sapinda is 
one whose Upanayana has been done, the period is to. be 10 
days; if his Tonsure has been done (and not the Upanayana) 

4 days, and so forth.one day being the period in the 

case of the dead being a child who has just cut his 
teeth.’ (7) with regard to the limit or conditioni-— 
e. g. the Vrihi and the Yava being optional alternatives, 
wo have the conditional rule—‘ if one has begun with the 
Vrlhii he must continue with the same, * 

5. In regard to Options^ the following facts are note¬ 
worthy :—In many cases where there may be an apparent 
option, there is no real option at all; e. g. in oases where 
many details are laid down with regard to the same action,— 
each of these details being intended for a distinct purpose. In 
such a case, every one of the many details has to be used. 
(XII—iii—9). But in cases where the details are for the 
same purpose, we have option, (XII—iii—10 to 14). Simi¬ 
larly with regard to the many expiatory rites; if these are 
laid down in connection with tho same deficiency or dis¬ 
crepancy, then there is option (XII—iii—16); but there can be 
no option when they are laid down in connection with dis¬ 
tinct deficiencies—in which case all have to be performed 
(XII—iii—19). So with mantras, —it is only when many ate 
laid down for the same purpose that we have optiUm 
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(XII—iii—29). But when of such mantras one is found to be 
expressi\’^e of mere recitation, another of praise, and another 
of some blessing,—all have to he recited (II—iv—1,2). With 
regard to gifts, when several numbers—6,12, &o.,—are laid 
down, wo have option (XII—iv—9). 


CHAPTER IV. 

Sacuifioes. 

[JBooArs consulted: —(1) Sliatapatlia Brahmaija (Berlin); 
(2) Ibid, Translated by Eggeling (Sacred Books of tho 
East); (3) Shraufca-Sfitras of Katyayana with the Bhasya 
of Karka (Chaukhambha Sanskrit Series, Benares); (4) 
Shrautapadarthenirvaohana (* I'aiidit *, Benares); (5) X 2 )as- 
tambiya Parsha-Purnamasa-Paddhati (Manuscript lent by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Gangjidhara Shastrin, Ben.ares); (6) 
Katyayaniya Agnistoma-Paddlu'ti (Manuscript lent by jMM. 
Gahgudhara Shastrin, Benares); (7) Blmttabhaskara (Manus¬ 
cript with the present writer); (8) Madliavacliaryas’s Com¬ 
mentary on the Institutes of Parashara (Bibliothica Indica); 
(9) Prakaranapanchika (Chaukhambha S.S.).] 

1. All Mimamsa discussions are based upon the inter¬ 
pretation of the rules and regulations laid down in the Vedas 
(pre-eminently in tho Brahmanas) bearing upon sacrificial 
ritual; hence for the due understanding of the reasonings 
employed, some knowledge of the ritualistic details becomes 
essential. We shall therefore devote this chapter to that 
subject. 

2. Though as a matter of fact, the term ‘ dharma ’ is 
applied to aU such actions as Yaga (o^ering of Sacrifices); 
Eoma (Pouring of libations); JDdna (giving of presents); 
SnUna (Bathing) ; EhyUna (Meditation); Japa (Repeating of 
Mantras), and so forth,—yet tho principal forms of pharma 
that constitute the subject-matter of the MimamsS-ShSstoa 
are Yuga, JDdm and Eoma only (Shabara-BhSfya, p. 483, !♦ 
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18). Eiyery one of these consists in the offering of a certain 
thing to some one else. The ‘offering* common to all these has 
been defined as the ‘ resolution or making up of the mind to 
be indifferent to, or lose sight of, or give up, * one’s own 
proprietary rights over the thing that is offered’ (Shabara- 
Bhasya, p. 484, 11.11-12). Then again, an offering becomes 
a when the proprietary right is relinquished by 

means of words in favour of a Deity, (Mim. Su. IV—ii—27, 
also Bhasya p. 481, line lo), a personality who is not near 
the person making the offering, When it is relinquished and 
actually made to rest in, and transferred to, another person, 
wlio is near at hand, the offering becomes a hlana* or ‘ giving * 
(Shabara-Bha. p. 481, line 14). It is called ‘Iloma’ when the 
thing offered is throini into, and offered Ife, a particular 
assigned place (Mim. Sii. IV—ii—28; PmlcaranpanchikS 
page 105); it is not necessary for the offering to be thrown 
into the fire, in order to make it ‘Iloma’ (as has been 
assorted in the Bhattabhaslcftm, MS. pp, 92-98); because in 
many cases, the throwing of sabstancos into water (as during 
the Avabhritha Isti, at the conclusion of the Agnistoma) is 
called ‘Iloma.’ 

The difference among Yaf/n, I>(lna and Iloma is thus brief¬ 
ly explained in the Shabara-Bha^ija^ p. 484—‘The relinqvish-* 
ing of one's proprietary right is the factor common to all the 
three; the difference is only this—in Yaga^ there is mere 
verbal relinquishment (the thing offered is not actually taken 
away by the recipient),—in J)ana, the thing is actually 
made over (to the recipient),—and in Iloma, the thing 
offered has got to bo thrown into some suitable receptacle 
(water or fire).’ 

3. The deity to whom sacrifice^ ai’e offered is, for the 
Mimamsaka, a purely hypothetical entity, posited for the 
sake of the accomplishment of a Sacrifice. 'Yaga* having 
been defined as * offering to a Deity,* no yUga could be 
accomplished without a * Deity’; hence the Deity is subordi- 
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Date to the Sacri^ee; this is very olearly brought out in 
Mim. Su. IX—i—6-10; in which connection the BhS^ya 
explains that the Deity has no body, it does not eat any¬ 
thing, it cannot be either pleased or displeased; nor can it 
award prizes or punishments, as results of sacrifices; hence it 
is that it cannot be regarded as the principal factor in the 
Sacrifice. Those Yedic passages that speak of certain gods 
haying * hands,' &o.) all these passages must be treated as 
pure Arthavada^ even non-existent properties being attri¬ 
buted, in praise, to the gods. 

The * Deity* of a sacrifice is thus not necessarily a 
‘person* or ‘being’; it is spoken of by means of some word 
or words in th||, injunctive sentences as one to whom the 
offering is to be made; and whose excellences are eulogised 
in the hymns; e.y., in the sentence ‘ Ugndyo'HUkapUlo bhavati,* 
the wordpoints to Agni to whom the cake baked 
on eight pans is to be offered. There are three sources 

of information as to the * Deity * of sacrifices:—(1) Nominal 
affixes,—as in the instance cited, the nominal affix ‘ dhak * 
added to the noun *Agni* shows that Agni is the ‘Deity*; 
according to Panini’s SUtra, 4-2-24, which speaks of the *<Jhak' 
affix as indicative of the deity (see also Mlmdmsa-Sutra 
(X—iv—25);— 2) The Dative termination,— e.g. in the 
sentence *Agnlsomabhyum yajati* the dative ending in 'Agniso- 
mUhhydm* denotes that the pair ‘Agni-Soma’ is the ‘ Deity*; this 
is we^er in authority than (1), because the deity having no 
personal existence cannot, in the proper sense of the word, 
be the ‘receiver* of a gift; and hence the *receivership* indi¬ 
cated by the Dative can be only figurative;—(3) Manfrcts ,— 
in many cases it is some word or expression in the mantra 
that indicates the Ddity, e,g* the word 'Kstu* occurring 
iathe mantra * K 0 tuAkriy,vannakdtatJdt &o* indicates Ketu 
as the ‘Deity.* (Vide BhUtta^bhUskara, pp. 92-93). 

4 . The main dassifioation of 3aonfiees is based upon the 
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difference in the sabstanoes offered. On this basis they haTo 
been classified under the following three heads 

I. ‘ leti ’ (including also the Bamrya^^Has )—Sacrifices 
performed by the TaJamUna or ‘ Saciifioer* accompanied by 
his wife and helped by the four Bitviks or Priests—^Adhvaryu, 
Brahman, Hotri and Agnidhra,*—consisting of offerings of 
milk, butter, rice, barley or other grains. The * Prakriti* or 
‘Archetype* of this class is the dual sacrifice of the 
* Darsha-rurnaraasa ’ (described in Shatapatha Brahrrmimt 
I and II); and this, with the following six * Vikritis,* ‘Ectypes*, 
forms the seven * Samsthas* or ‘forms’of the—(«) 
AgnyU^hana (described in Katyayana*s Shrauta-SMra^, 179, 
&c.); (6) Agnihotra with itsectypo the MasUgnihotra (describ¬ 
ed in Shatapatha Br. I. 7-1, &c., and also Shrauta-Supra 
IV); (c) AgrayanSsti {Shatapatha^ IV. 2-2); (d) ChciturmHeya 
(Shrauta-Sutra V); with its four sections, the Vaisvat^Ot the 
Varunapraghasat the ShUkamehda and the ShuvMslriya ; (e) 
JPashubandha {Shrauta-Sutra VI and Shatapatha XI. 7’1); 
and (/) Sautramani (Shatapatha XI). t Katyayana in 

his Shrauta-sutra deals in detail with the first five only. 
Even though without Agnyadhana, no IsH can be perform¬ 
ed,—as these have to be offered into the fire consecrated 
by the AgnySdhana {Shatapatha, I. 6, 3, 20)—^yet it is the 
Darbha-FurmmUsa, and not the AgnyadhUna, that is re- 

® The/wiAtaw^M w the most unportant among these, chobon before the rest, 
and operating from the beginning to the cud of the performance The Bmhmon 
is the Becoad to be chosen , he is the goneril buperintendant or Examiner, well- 
versed m iituahbtic details, and also m the three Vedas, he also perforins the 
expiatory cites The Ho{rt remains seated to the noith of the altar, and recites 
all Biioh hymns as the S&midhen «, the Praytyoa, the JjyabkHgas, the 
the Purdiitt«djfey<*», the Sakim&ka and the Shamyuvaka Tlie Agtildhratfe the 
Agnl4 holds tlie wooden sword and responses with the word ‘ atiu ' to some ofl 
acts done by the Adhuifyu- 

fin this connection, we may compare the following passage from the 
‘ Shatapatha Br. X. 16. 
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garded as their ‘Archetypefirstly, beoatise, as remarked 
by Karka, the Shatapatha itself begins with the 
JPumam^sat and secondly, becanse the AgnyS^Mna is the 
consecration of the fire only, and so cannot be regarded as a 
‘ sacrifice, * in the strict sense of the term, on whose model 
the other ectypal sacrifices could be performed. Other sacri¬ 
fices of this class mentioned in the Shatapatha. are the 
JDUksayana (Shrauta-Sutra IV, 104) and the TruiyambaJea. 

II. Tukayajtias —consisting of the offering ol cooked 
substances, not into the consecrated fire, but in the ordinary 
domestic fire. The seven principal ^samuthuH* of this class 
are:—(a) Panchamahayajnas (enumerated and described 
in Shatapatha X, 5, (C)—the ‘Arclietype’ ; (5) AstaMs (c) 
Parvamshra(}dha; (d) ShrUranV, Ayrahlyam ; {f) Chaifrt ; 
and {g) Ashvayuji. (See Parasharamadliavut — Vyai'afinm- 
KandAt page 157, Note). These sacrifices are dealt with 
by the Grihyasutras, and not by the Shrautasutras. It is 
perhaps solely on this ground, and on that of their not being 
offered in the consecrated fire, that tlieso sacrifices have 
been placed in a class apart from the flamryajaas described 
above. Consisting of offerings of milk and grains, these are 
as much ‘Haviryajna’ (in the literal signification of the 
term) as the Darsha- Purnamasa and the rest. 

III. Somayajnas —Offerings of Soma-juice, also known 
under the name of *Jyotwtomai which however is a name 
that is given to the first of the following seven ‘samsthas^ 
of the SomaySga:— (a) Agnisioma —the ‘Archetype’; (5) 
Atyagnistoma, (c) TJkthya ; (d) Soclashin ; (e) VnjapBya (Shafa- 
patha V, Shrauta-sutra XIV); (f) AHrafra ; and (g) Aptor- 
yarns. All these are called “Ekaha,’ as lasting for one ^ay. 
There are some Boma-saorifices that last from two to twelve 
days; these are called *Ah%m* ; to this class belongs the 
DvSdaahaha described in Shatapatha IV. 6. 1. Others 
agam, called ‘ iSh|r<w’,are not ‘sacrifices^ but what have been 
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called ‘sacrificial sesaicns* j these last for more than 
ti^elve days, and are performed by many persons (generally 
seventeen) in combination (see Shafapafha IV* 4,2, 32)* 
Under this head, the Shatftpathaf and also KEtySyana, in¬ 
cludes such elaborate and complex sacrifices as the GavS^ 
mayana {Shrautasfifja XIII), the lldjasuya{Shatapathat V, and 
Shraiifastlfra XIII), the SaiUramanl Shatapatha XI; Shrauta* 
sutra XIX)} the AshvamSd^ta {Shatapatha XI—XIII, Shraufa’^ 
8u^ra XX); and also some minor sacrifices, such as—Fbsor- 
^hSrUt RcL^trUbhrit, Vajaprasavlya, JPayovra^t ^c. {Shafapa^ha 
IV). Almost all Soma-sacrifices involve the killing of an 
animal; hence older writers have included the ‘Pashu* or 
‘Animal* sacrifices under ‘Soma.* Later writers however 
appear to make some sort of distinction between the ‘Soma * 
and the ‘Animil’ sacrifices ; at least, such distinction is 
found in the Shranfapadarthaairoachana. There is however 
no authority for this either in the Shatapath i or in the Shrauia* 
autras. 

6. We shall describe here, somewhat in detail, the 
performance of the two Archetypes:—The Darsha-JPnrna- 
mUsa of the ‘/aits,* and the Affniftoma/ of the Soma sacrifices. 

The pAEBHA-POBNAMASA. 

6. This is the name given to two sets of sacrifices— 
the first set called ^PUrnamUsd* consisting of the three 
sacrifices called the ^Agtteya,* the ‘ UpUmshnydJa* and the 
Agnisomiya*; and the other set called *JDarsha* consisting 
of the three, called the *Agmij t* the ‘Anidrada<ihiynga* and 
the Payoyaga —offered on the Full-moon and New-moon daye 
by one who has ‘ taken the fires.* That the sacrifices are 
to be performed every fortnight is laid down in the Sha^- 
patha BrahmSna X—1. 5, f>tit 

‘Fortnight by fortnight one should perform the Parsha-Pur^ 
s^sa sacrifices* (See Bhftttabhfiskara, JUfs* p. 28.) ' 
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7. As these sacrifices can be offered only in the duly 
consecrated fire« and that also only after the daily Agnihot^ra 
offerings have been made, we shall preface an account of 
them by a brief description of the ceremony of ^AgnyU^h^na* 
*Fire-Conseoration.’ The salient features of this ceremony 
have been summed up by Bggeling {Shatapatha Br., Sacred 
Books of the East, pp. 74-76), wherefrom we take the 
following extracts 

8. “The AgnyadhSna.is performed on the first day 

“ of the waxing moon.The normal performance requires 

“two days—the first of which is taken up with preliminary 
“ rites, while the second is devoted to the chief ceremonies, 
“beginning with the production of the sacred fire by 
“ friction. 

“After the Sacrificer has chosen his four officiating 
“priests,* Brahman, Hotri, Adhvaryu and Agnidhra, he 
“proceeds with them to erect the * fire houses’ for the three 

“ fires—‘Garhapatya,’ Ahavaniya, and ‘PaksinSgni’t. 

“The Adhvaryu then procures a temporary fire.and after 

•These four, with the Sacrificer, are ll»e mo'it important persons at the Saciifico 
(Vide. Sluiiapatha, 1.Another important priest id the Td^atn, ^^ho chauta 
the Bamaa hymns. He is not required at tfie Agnyadhana. \Vc have an 
enumeration of the several priests in Shatapalha XII—1‘1. A brief account of 
these is also to lie found in the Journal of the Asiatic.Society of Bengal, 1907, Vol. 
HI, 4, ‘Some Notes on Veflic Sacrifices.’ 

t The Agnihotra House is built on a flat level piece of ground, a regular 
square or oblong, with doors on the East and South. In this House, the centre 
of the Western half is called the‘Abode of the Oarhapatya,’which is a circle 
with a diameter of 27 Anguls, whereon there is the * Kiiiida,’ the receptacle of fire, 
the hearth surrounded by two raised boundaries, one six Anguh high and six broad, 
and the other six/<%»/» high and four broad. The fire deposited in this Ku^da 
fscalied the‘Garhapatya,’by reason of its special connection with the Sacrificer 
who IS the Orthopap^ Master of the llouso. From the centre of this Gdrhapatya 
Ku^da, a tape called the * Prif thyaoSfltra' is drawn towards the eastern half of the 
hooee, where they have the ‘ Abode of the Ahavatilya, mapped out into a pmfeot 
•quare. This being eurroonded by two boondariei like those of the Garbapafya ICupda, 
forms the * Shavniya Knpda or Hearth.' The fire depoeited in this hearth is called 
the ‘ ihavauiya, on account of all offerings being made into thie fire. Tb- 
warde the Sooth of the Xhavaniya Beafth, a(q|«oe hi the i^ipe of the vrinoowinf 
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" the four-fold lustration of the GSrhapatja Pire-plaoe, he laye 
** down the fire thereon. Towards sunsst the Saorificer in- 

“vokes the Gods and Manes.He then enters the 

** Xharanlya House, passes to the GSrhapatya, and sits down 
to the west of the fire; his wife at the same time entering 
“ the Garhapatya house from the south, and seating herself 

"south of him.Whereupon the Adhvaryu hands to the 

** Saorificer two pieces of wood (Arani).to be used next 

** morning for the production of the sacred fire by one of 

** them being rapidly drilled in a hole in the other.These 

"sticks are deposited on a seat. In the house of the 
“Garhapatya a he-goat may then be tied up for the 
"night.to be presented to the Agnidhra. 

“ After sunset the Adhvaryu measures out four vessela 
" of husked rice-grains—each containing three handfulls—on 
“ an ox-hide dyed red. With this rice the Odana ChatuJ^- 
**prdshi/ii is prepared on the provisional Garhapatya fire. 
“ When it is ready, the Adhvaryu makes a hollow in the pap> 
" and pours clarified butter into it; he then takes three 
" kindling sticks, anoints them with some of that ghee, and 
" puts them on the fire one after another. Thereupon the 

" Saorificer having paid duo honours to the priests.bids 

" them eat. 

" During the night, the Saorificer and his wife have to 
" remain awake and keep up the fire. When the night clears 

"up, the Adhvaryu extinguishes the fire, or.takes it 

“ southwards and keeps it in a safe place, till the Daksin&gni 
“ fire is made up. He them draws with the wooden sword 

basket is mapped out; this forma the ' Abode of the Paksinagui ’ This sorrottOd- 
ed by two boundaries forms the ‘Paksmagni-Kunda or Hearth’; the fire deposited 
herein is called ‘ Daksi^agni,' uponiwhich nee is cooked for the four principal 
#• priests. That these names of the fires— * G&rhapatym' ‘ 2iJiavatt'ya * and 
‘ ^kHndgm ’—are applicable only to duly consecrated fires, and not to the 
ordinal^ fire, is proved by Jaimini in Mm. l^iUra XII—ii—1, where it is shown 
that the name' vihara,’ wbioh is given c(^ectively to the three conseorated firss, 
Qumot apply to^the ordinary fire. 
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** lliree lines aorosa the fire-place and prooeeda with the 
** preparation of the hearth-mouhds.** 

9. Eggeling stops short at these preliminary rites of 
the first day. An account of the rites of the AgnySdhSna 
proper, we take from the Pa^dhati or manual based upon 
the Shrauta-Stitras of KatyEyana (Adh. IV) and Apastamba, 
wherein we have, in a systematised form, what is described 
in Shatapatha II, 1*1 etseq. 

On the hearth-mound, the Adhvaryu deposits a piece of 
gold, sprinkles the earth of the mole-hill, and surrounds it 
with pebbles {Shr. Sd. IV.210). Before or after sunrise, 
(Shatapatha II*I’4*8 and IV*l’2*ll)the^ fire is produced by 
the drilling of the sticks (215), and after sunrise, is taken 
from the Garhapatya to the Ahavaniya hearth. He takes a 
burning stick and deposits it on the GSrhapatya hearth,—the 
Brahman singing the Bathantara Saman. From there 
the fire is taken to the Paksinagni hearth; and the 
Adhvaryu requests the priests to recite the Shyaifa, the 
Y3ravanfjya and the YajMyajniya hymns. The Saorificer 
then makes the Agnihotra offering, ending with the final 
offering, and pays the specified gifts to other Brahmanas. 

10. The above is an account of the Consecration of 
the Fire in which all sacrificial offerings are made. Wo shall 
now proceed with the details of the ParshapUrnamSsa, 

11. Though both KStyayana’s Shrauta-Sutra an4 the 

Sha^apatha BrEhmana begin with the * Furnamasa * Sacrifices, 

the later Manuals begin with the * Parsha.' We shall follow 

these latter, and note, in passing, all points where the 

the ‘PamamSsa* differs from the ‘Barsha.* 

« 

12. On the ’'morning of the day preceding the Kew 
Moon, (some of the lunar mansions are specially recommend* * 
ed in Shatapa^ha ZI*2), after the daily Agniho^a has been 
performed, the Saorificer chooses his A^hvaryn, and with 
his help performs the Billfold lustration of the Xhavanlya 

PtUbImM 266. 



and Pak^inagni kflarths'in "order to make tibem ftfc to reoeiTe 
be consecrated fire from the Garbapatya beartb. Tbis fire 
s then taken out of the GSrhapat ja and deposited on the 
other two hearths by the Adhvaryu (this being called the 
*Agnyu44hara^a ’), and two logs of fuel are placed upon 
each of these fires. Into the fire thus sapplied w itb 
fuels, the Saorifioer makes certain offerings. Drinking a 
little water, he, along with his wife, imposes upon himself 
certain fasts and restrictions, preferring requests to Agni, 
Vayu and Surya to help him in keeping these. The 
Adhrarya taking up a knife heats it on fire; and with this 
and the water vessel in his hand, he goes a feW steps either 
to the East or to the North, and picking up Kusha grass, throws 
one or two blades of it as an offering to cows; he holds the 
rest in his hand, holding the bundle tight on the point 
where the blades shoot off from the stem, and with the knife 
cuts the bundle at that point with a single stroke. Another 
handful is also similarly cut off for purposes of the JPrasiara, 
a bedding of Kusha grass upon the Altar, whereupon the 
Juhti* is kept. Having cut off three more handfulls of 
Kusha (called ‘Nidihaaas^) he touches his own body. He 
prepares the Shulvaji lays down the stick, and keeps upon 
it the handfulls of KushUf and upon one of these he deposits 
the prastara; he binds up the whole into a bundle, dedicating 
it to In^rani, sprinkling water on the bundle. He 
takes up another supply of kusha and keeps it close to the 
place of the central paridhLt 

13. At this point comes in the performance of the 
Pindapitriyajna. At this the Sacrificer makes an offering 

• A full list with expIaaaUous of this and otl^er things will be found o& 
at the end of the section. 

t A rope of Kasha, with three knots in the middle, and one at the end, for the 
pTirpose of binding bandies of fuel. 

IThisisthenamegiYen to the three logs of wood that ore kept alohg 
Northern, Western and Soathem stdea of the altiur, upon the first WR 

raised boundary. 

JPrUbha. 
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of riee-'balls to bis three iminediate ancestors*; and approach-- 
ing the GSrhapa^ya hearth, hands over the ball offered to 
his grand-father to his wife ; and throws the other two into 
the fire. 

14. The Adhvaryu prepares another Shulvaf and with 
this he ties up the three paridhiAo^s into a bundle; and 
deposits it along with the bundles of fuel. He then prepares 
the Vedaf and the JTpavesa; f and the Sacrificer, assisted by 
his wife, sweeps the Sacrificial House and washes it 
thoroughly. 

15. During the day, the Sacrificer shnves his head and 

chin, abstains from meat and from carnal pleasures {Kat. 
Shr. Su. II. 8-0). In the afternoon he, with his wife, 
partakes of the rice and barley mixed witli ghee, called the 
‘ Vralopamya* (Shr. Su. II. 10); whereupon they take the 
vow of henceforward eating ‘ nothing but what grows in the, 
forest, be it forest-herbs, or the fruit of trees* (Shatapatha, 
I—1*1‘10, Shr. Su. 11*14). In the evening he offers 
the usual Agnihotra libations. The Adhvaryu, before 

retiring, spreads kusha on the paridhis and around the 
three hearths, puts fuel on the three fires, sqjarates tlie 
calves from their dames (this removal of the calves being 
called *Vai8&pUkaramt Shatapatha 7-1). The Sacrificer 
also spreads kusha round the fires, and invites the gods 
to lodge in his house; and then, with his wife, retires 
to rest, sleeping on the ground, in the Garhapatya House 
or in the Ahavaniya House. 

* At the * P&n^m&ia,' in place of this yajiia they have the Vra^opHyamiy 
wherein the Sacrificer picks op two entire blades of Kasha, and sipping water throe 
titnee, sprinkles water on the Ahavanlya fire into which ho puts four pieces of 
fnel. 

t A broomstick for the sweeping of the altar, made of Kasha grass donbled up 
and tied, with the ends lopped offthe shape being similar to that of the thigh of 
a seated calf. ^A piece of wood aix inohes Imig cut off from the root end of tb* 
branch of a tree. 
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16. This finishes the obseryances of the Previous Day, 
called the * Dpavasatha * because, * says the Shatapatha 
(I.—1-1-77), ‘when the householder enters on hi8VOW‘,he 
means to sacrifice to the gods the next morning; therefore, 
all the gods betake themselves to his house and abide by 
(wpa-vae) him in his house. ** 

17. On the next morning,—the morning of the New 
Moon—after the morning libations of the daily Agnihotm have 
been offered, the Adhvaryn, before the sun rises, f spreads 
Kusha round the fires, and prepares Kusharseats for the 
Sacrificer and the Brahman; and then gets together the 
vessels, implements and all other articles, necessary for the 
performance. J 

18. The Sacrificer then proceeds to ‘appoint’ the 
Brahman; The priest accepts the post, and promising to per¬ 
form his duty well, invokes blessings upon the Sacrificer and 
betakes liini‘'<-‘If to Ids a'=isigiied scat, called the ‘Brahmasadana’. 
lie tikes from under his scat a blado of Kusha and throws 
it towards the Soubh-E ist, thereby chasing away all undesir¬ 
able eleraentals; and thenceforward, seated near the 
Ahavaniya, watches the performance. § 

19. After the Brahman has taken his seat, the 
Adhvaryu gets in the Prinata vessels, and filling them with 
water, sprinkles that water over his head with the paoitra 
directing the Sacrificer to keep silent during the performance, 
he deposits the pr>nJ(a vessels on kasha and covers them 
up with kasha. Taking up tho Agnihotra-harani and the 

® At the PfugiTiKxmisA, tho nteb of the Previous Day aio generally performed 
on the flame day as the main Saciiticu 

f After sunrise, at the Phriiamasa 

tA list of these with brief dosonpfu>ns, is given at tho end of this acooant. 

§At the Purnatnoea, when it is being performed for tho 6ret time, tihe 
Ameramhha^'iyoi ofEeriug is made at this juncture; it oousists of obloiions Of a lioe- 
oake to Agai-Vif^u, boiled rioo and grains to Sarasvatl, and a rioe-eake to 
Sanurrats i the prieet'e fee in this case betpg an one-year old cow. 
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Sh&rpa, he heats them over the Xhavanlja fire; axid ob- 
taining the Saorifioer’s permission to prepare the offering, 
he proceeds to the cart which is full of corn, and takes out 
some com in the pUfri; and ascending the cart, he washes 
the corn needed for the Sacrificial Cake, from which he 
removes all foreign substances. Having washed his hands, 
he puts the corn into the Shnrpa with the Agnihofra^havai^i 
The Sacnficer the" offers his invitation to the gods to be 
pleased to come to his house and accept the offerings; where¬ 
upon the Adhvaryu promises to prepare the cake for Indra- 
Agni *, Looking towards tlie East, he looks round the 
mhara (ground mapped out for the Sacrifice), and descends 
from the cart; and deposits in their assigned places the 
handfulls of corn intended for cho gods ; and washes all the 
vessels. Taking up the skin of the black antelope, ho shakes 
it up three times, and calling it the * skin of A^iti he 
spreads it, the hairy side uppermost, to the North of the 
Qarhapatya hearth, Vfith its neck towards the East; on this 
he places the ulukhala^ and putting some corn into it, he 
takes the musada, and calls out loudly for the Haviskrit* or 
" ‘ preparer of the offering;’ whereupon the Lady (the Sacri¬ 
fice's wife) begins to thump the corn. 

20. Then follows the appointment of the Aqn'idhra or 
Agni4 priest. Having accepted the office and promised to 
perform his duty, he takes up the Shamya, and strikes 
with it the i^risad and the vpala. The A^hvaryu brings up 
the SkUrpa into which the corn thumped by the lady has been 
kept, and winnowing with it, removes the husks, upon the 
uthara (the appointed place where all bits of grass and such 
other refuses are to be thrown); and then taking up the 
husks into the pan intended for the middle cake, throws 
them beneath the antelope skin, ps an offering to the 
BSksasas. Having washed the pan, he olesiis the gtfdns 
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of all the husks, and keeps the cleaned rice in the pBp’l; and 
being again thrown into the •dukhala it is again thumped 
ind cleaned by the lady aided by the Adhvaryu. The rice 
IS then thoroughly washed, all the refuse being again thrown 
apon the utkara as an offering to RSksasas. The AdhvaryU 
bakes up the ShamyU and keeping it on the skin, he places 
upon it the drisadt and upon this Utter the upala; taking the 
bandfulls of com set aside for exch of the gods, one by one, 
into the ^risad^ he pounds tliv^iu, once forward once back¬ 
ward and then quickly, a number of times; whereupon he 
requests the Lady to finibh the pounding, after which the 
flour is boiled eiher upon the Grarhapatya or on the AhaVa- 
niya, fire. Taking a few live coals from the Ahavaniya 
the Adhvaryu puts them over the middle pan, and 
then over each of the other pans. He heats the madlanti 
water, and having washed with this th^ ho puts into 

it the flour, naming the gods for whom thu ca a»‘e intend¬ 
ed ; and kneads it with the Mfdc^ami ; and having made it 
into a ball, he outs this up into smaller balls of equal size, 
labelling each as intended, for such and such a deity. With 
each of these balls he prepares a cake of the shape of the 
tortoise,* uo^ very high, and of the size oE the horse’s hoof. 
He then removes the live coals from the pans, and bakes 
the cakes upon these,—that intended for Agni upon eight 
pans, and so on*; repeating in each case the mantra * urupralJiM 
urup 7 afhasva..,uru yajnapaHk prafluitam* (Shatapa^ha, I— 
i-6-8). When the Cakes have been baked, he sprinkles 
water upon them, and heats tliem again, by taking a burning 

®Tlie nnmbu of pau'^ upon wbit-h the c ike w to be bakt.d, vam*4 with 
deity for whom it la intended. We aball note a few ot these aa mentioned in the 
Shaiapafha :->the cake intended for Ag:ui la baked upon eight pen# 

(I.-J6'2-6; 11-24-22, Jl-5-1-8; V.-2-1-4), thal for Varona on one pan (IV —4-6-lS) j 
that for In^ta-Agni on iuwlw (V -2-2), for Agni-Vig^u on elanan (V.—2-2.6); faj 
Vi g^n on three (V.—2-6) ; for Agm-Soma on eleven (V—8-4); fof Yat3ui*ahas« ott 

(V.—24-18); for the Mara|8 on seven (V.—3-1-6) ; for Savi^p on «it 
2) ; and for I&dn on eliven (V.-f4*2>10). 

Sr 
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fttol round them three times. The cahes being ready, eadi 
is kept aside for use, being cowed up with hot ashes. 

21. Taking up the sphya, the Adhvaryu drawsjwith 
it three lines on the ground, and proceeds to prepare an 
altar or mound* of the size of the saorificer.* The sacridoer 
having washed the altar, the Adhvaryu spreads Susha over 
it, and directing the sacrifice!^ to bring up the prokaa^l 
and other vessels, and to prepare the lady, he washes each 
vessel as it is brought in. The preparation of tthe Lady 
consists in the Yoktra being tied round her waist, and 
seating her near the Ahavaniya; The ghee is then boiled 
over the BaksinSgni fire and poured into the Ajyasthali over 
a pavitra; and all ashes, &o., being removed from the ghee 
with the mantra * isS tva ’ the ghee is heated again on the Gar- 
hapatya fire with the mantra * Urjd tvU ’ and then handed over 
to the Lady.* She looks into the ghee carefully, holding 
her breath (Shatapatha, I.—3—1-18). The ghee is again 
heated over the Garhapatya, and is again examined by the 
Bacrificer and the Adhvaryu, who carries Jt to the altar and 
keeps it in the dhruvU and throws a few blades of Kusha 
towards the South as an offering to the Pitris. Taking up 
the Kusha intended for the prastara^ he hands it to the 
Saorificer, who, in his turn, makes it over to the Brahman who 
prepares the prastara. The Sacrifioer spreads some Kusha over 
the altar, taking special care to have the roots of one bund¬ 
le covered up by the tips of the other. The Adhvaryu 
takes up the proitara, and, assisted by the Sacrificer, places 
the parifhU in their position,—the central one, that to the 
west of the hearth, having its top-end towards the North, 
presided over by the GandharvaB; the Southern one^ mth 
its top-end towards the East, presided over by Indru; and 

*1^8 t«d Ac., ^le first mat}tr» of t]i« yitiQrred« 8Amhi|i ftpjwiMrs to nevot 
bow in its compkte form, at wy ssmikdsl jpevfwtc^^. Xft isslwsyo,. 
WoicW '<^iii Uw S^apifbs ss to bO'affil ia MotbQi.^Sio 
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the Northern one, also having its top-end towards the East 
presided over by Mitra-Varuna. Taking up two Knsha* 
blades, he keeps the prastara upon them. The Sruk havmg 
been placed upon the proAtarat the Sacrificer oonsemtes 
the Juhu, the Adhvaryu doing the same with the VpaJbhriip 
to the North of which he keeps the which, along 

with the Sruva, is consecrated by the Sacrificer. The Adh* 
varyu having kept the AJyaathah to the West of the Srukt 
the Sacrificer consecrates the Sruk, takes up the Veddt the 
UjyastMUt the patri and the Sruva. Taking the cakes out 
.of the coals and reciting the words * syonan^d aa^wMm krinomit 
ghritasya dhUraU ms^am kalpayUmU he spreads kuiha on 
the patrly and having removed the ashes from the cakes, and 
completing the mantra *tasmin sida &c,’. he deposits the cakes 
on the patri, and applies butter to the cakes with the Sruva, 
which are thereupon consecrated by the Sacrificer-—each 
being called by its deific name as *agn£yd* * aindra,* &c. 

22. The ssat of the Ilotri—called the * Hotrisadana^ 

* • ■ • • 

having been prepared with kusha, the priest-elect is called up 
and duly appointed by the Sacrificer; and wearing the 
sacrificial thread,* sits facing the East, to the North-East of 
the Ahavaniya. Being directed by the Adhvaryu, he recites 
the Upamsha mantras and also the Samidhenl or * kindling* 
versest, the Sacrificer placing a fuel on the fire at the 
utterance of *Om’ accompanying each verse. The fire having 
been kindled, the Adhvaryu fans it with the Veda, and with 
the Srava taking up ghee out of the dhruva, he pours it 
along the fire, from one end of the hearth to the other,-— 

* From this it would seem tint the * sacred thread’ was worn only datiog 
iacrificiaj^ performance, and not always; that this may have been the cnstom ie 
alsoinditoted by the name *Fq/ft>/Mivi|a’by which the * sacred thread' isgweraUy 
known. This riew however is contrary to such well known texts as * 
finAbiUtijeun, SoflS fta^kaskikkena eKa\ 

f The momber of these verses is variously mentioned in the 0ha|api4be; 
*Fifteea* is mentioned in I—S.5.7; * Seventeen’ in X'-.3>6»10 and 6.2>t3 ; and III-*> 
1.8.6; * Twenty-one* in IlI.*-8.6-lt. fiiggeliog has translated eleven verses in a 
Cootaote on fiage 102,—these eleven becoming fifteen Ity the fint and the cIlveMil 
Wag tkMettawe eaeb. 
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all tlie while contemplating on PrajSpati. Taking ghee 
out of the ^’yaafh^U he fills the ^hruvS again, to overflow* 
ing. The A<lhvaryu and the Hotri thereupon repeat the 
names of the Pramra-J^isis, and the Ho^ri offers his 
invitation to the deities of the Sacrifice. The Saorifioer 
handing over the Sruva to the A^hvaryu, the latter pours 
an offering of ghpe to Incjira; and taking ghee out of the 
^hruvSf he pours it over the JuhU, and also round the dhruvct; 
and drawing together the bundles of fuel with the sphijOf he 
takes his seat behind the Agnidhra, and recounts his jpra- 
eara-rim; the Hotri also doing the same, walks up to the* 
Agnidhra and sweeps the ground three times, and then 
retires to his appointed seat. 

23. The Adhvaryu takes up the JuhU and the Vpahhrit, 
and requests the Ilotri to make the following five ‘ Prayajas* 
or * Fore-offerings’ to tho five season** {Shafapathut I-O—2 
and 3):— (1) To tho Samid — i. e. the Spring; (2) to ^aimua- 
pctt —f. e, the Summer, (3) to the Jrfs, i, e. the rains ; (4) to 
the Barkis —i. e. the Autumn ; and (5) to the SvahU —the 
Winter. After these offerings, the A<Jhvaryu pours ghee 
into the dhruvil and the vpabhrit ; and cutting out short 
pieces out of th< Ku»ha contained in the praslara he 
anoints these with ghoe; and requests the Hoiri to pour 
libations of ghee to Agni and Soma; and the Hoiri pours 
a libation each to Airni and Soma, and another to the 
two combined. Whereupon the Sacrificer proceeds 
to perform tho expiatoiy rites consequent upon the discrep¬ 
ancies that might have occurred during his previous day’s 
fast and observances. This rite consists of the offering of 
libations to Agni and PrajSpatii. The A4hvarn| then 
cute off five shces^—each slice about an inch long — out of the 
cake dedicated to Agni *, and pouring ghee over them, he 
hands them to the Hoferl, who offers them to the following 
five deitaes :-*{l) Agni, (2) Vi|pn, (8) Agai^Sonaa, (4) Iqdra* 
Vaimi^ha^ and (4) ][n4i%;Agni. 
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24 After tMs come the two Hoteas ; the 

A^hraryu taking ghee out of the Ajy^ih^* with the Brum, 
pours an oblation to the JPurnimMsa (the Full Moon 
and one to the AmUvUsyU (the New Moon Day). 

25. This is followed by the NSrifta Homas, at which 
offerings are made to Agni-Vayu, the Marnts, Brahman» the 
IpOvas, Paramatman, Agni-Svistakrjt and Agni-Vaishvanara. 
The Adhvaryu then cuts out a slice of the size of a grain 
of barley, out of the cake dedicated to Agni, and also from 
each of the other cakes; and puts these pieces into the Pr^ 
shitra vessel, which is made over to the Brahman priest who 
eats a little oilt of it. The Adhvaryu brings forward the JdS- 
patm and hands it over to the Sacrificer, who consecrates 
it and makes it over to the Uotri. While the Sacrificer 
recites the Deoagaol »n<iii(ms {Ohicjasi &c. Vajasan^yi Sam* 
hits IV.—19), the Adhvaryu permits the eating of the 
/da, whereupon the four Principal Priests, along with the 
Sacrificer—* YaJamanapauchamUh*--ea.t it. 

26. Dividing the Agneya cake into four parts, the 
Adhvaryu keeps them on Kubha \ and the Sacrificer having 
assigned the shares of the four priests, has his own share 
assigned by the Adhvaryu. The Agnujlhra and the Adh¬ 
varyu eat their shares* 

The Adhvaryu cooks a large quantity of rice—called the 
‘ AnvUharija* When it is ready he smells it, and taking out 
a small quantity with his fingers, mixes it with the Brah¬ 
man’s share of the cake. The rest of the rice is then offered 
to the Brahmanas called in by the Sacrificer, who also gives 
then^, proper gifts.* 

*27. The Agnidhra selects some fuels and keeps 
aside for the Amvydgo. or the After-offerings (Bhata|»|h« 
I —8-2); and the Adhvaryu throws llhe rest of the fuel ini^ 
the ffre, as an offering to Budra. 
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23. The A^Tftryu now proceeds with the 
or After-offerings. (1) to the Barhis, (2) to NarSshamsa. 
and ($) to Agni. The Sacrifioer sprinkles ghee on the 
pari^his; and assigning the central one to the Vases, the 
Southren one to the Burras and the Northern one to the 
Adityas, he keeps the Juhu on the prastarat out of which 
Kusha-blades anointed with ghee are offered to Agni, Soma, 
Visnu, Agni-Soma, Indra-Vaimridha, the pevas, Agni- 
Svktakrit, Indra-Agni and Mah^ndra. The prastara is 
then carried to the Ahavaniya hearth by the Agnidhra, 
who also carries to the same hearth, the pari^his one by one, 
and also fire in kindled sticks,-~the Hotri all along reciting 
the Shamyuvaka mantra (Shatapatha I—9-l>25; and 
BigvedaSam 6—47—7). And into this fire, the Adhvaryu 
throws the pari^his as offerings to the Vasus, the Budras and 
the Adityas; and the Priests eat the remnants; and wash the 
Teasels and implements. 

29. Now follow the Patnisamyajas {Shatapatha I—9-2). 
Led by the Agnidhra the priests more to the Garhapatya 
hearth ; the Adhvaryu sitting on its South and the others on 
its North. Offerings are then made to Soma, Tvastri, BSki, 
Sinivaii, Kuha, the Devapatnis (Wives of the Gods), and 
lastly to Agni-Grihapati. The finger-joints of the Hotri 
being anointed with ghee, four drops of ghee are poured 
into his hand, and six drops in the hand of the Agnidhra. 
Being touched by the Adhvaryu, the Agnidhra, the Sacrificer 
and the Lady, the Hotri makes an offering of the ghee in 
his hand to ParamStman. 

30. Then follow the Piataldpa and the JPhallkara^ 

Hotnaa : Four drops of ghee being dropped into the/uhH, the 
cluiffs of the grain out of which the cakes were prepared are 
thrown into it. This mixture offered into the Ahavaniya 
conatitotes the Homa {*JPhalikaraifa* being the 

name given to the chaffs removed from the com by the 
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Ladj). After this comes the Sftorifieer 

having dropped four drops of ghee into the juhii, he puts 
into it the dough that may be found to be attached to the 
vessels, and offers it into the fire, as an offering to the 
VishvfidSvas. This offering is again repeated three times 
—(1) to Sarasvatl-VishobhaglnS, (2) to Sarasvatl-Vesh- 
abhaginS, and (3) to Indra. 

Th^ girdle-zone of the Lady is at this point unfastened 
and placed in her hands; after which she washes her face. 

82. Betaking themselves to the Xhavaniya hearth^ 
they perform the expiatory or Apologetic Homa, called the 
*8(irv(tpYay(i8hchitt(i,' This consists of the following offer¬ 
ings one to Brahman, one |to Yajna, one[to Varuna, two 
to Agni-Varuna, one to Ayas-Agni, one each to Prajapati, 
the Istas, the Vasadinistha, Bhesajandurist!, Niskriti, 
Samriddhi, theBevas, Agni-Jatavedas, Agni-Svistakrit, Indra, 
Indra-Abhaynkara, Indra-Harivat-Vardhamana, Agni, Agni- 
Shraddha, Varuna-Indra-Savitri-Visnu-Marut, | Agui- 
Tantumat, Varuna, Agni, Vayu, Surya and Prajapati. After 
these the Adhvaryu and Ihe Brahman pour offerings to 
Prajapati, into each of the three fires; and finally the 
Adhvaryu filling the ^hruva with ghee, pours it as an offer¬ 
ing to Yajna-Paramatman,—the Brahman reciting the 
mantra * Ay&shchdgne, ^c.,' (Maifcrayani Samhita I—4-3). 

33. The Saorificer now eats his share of the remnants. 
The Adhvaryu brings the Pranita vessel on to the altar; this 
is filled with water, with which the Sacrificer washes his 
face; and then the Adhvaryu pours the water on the 
altar. The Brahman eats his share of the remnants and 
retires. * 

84. The Sacrificer now performs the Ftg^ukrcma 
(described in Shaj^pa^ha, I—9-3-8; I—12-13; IV—5-2-10 • 
VI—6-4-1). That is* on the Southern side of the altar, 
moving Ilia right leg foremost* he moves four steps to the 
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Sast, repeatasg^^be mmtvB, *visno^ kmmoH^ &o**^Y 9 ^amnej 0 t 

—‘SamM^ Xn—5), invoking blessings upon bimself and 
family, and destruction on his enemies. He then walks 
round the altar; offering salutations to Surya and Agni, he 
proceeds to the Garhapatya and salutes it with the mantra 
* AgnB grihapatS, &o /Samhita I—5-11). Pro¬ 
ceeding to the P^ksinagni hearth, he salutes it and sits 
down on the altar. Taking the VSda on his lap, he pronoun¬ 
ces the text ‘ Sunjasyavritu amaoartd (Vajasaneya Sam 

H 27); whereupon he invites and feeds ten Brahman as; and 
divesting himself of his vow, retires. (Shatapatha, I—9-23). 

t * . . 

35. List of the articles required at the ^arsha-Furm- 
mifsat —arranged alphabetically :— 

(fl) AnolMryasthall —the dish in which is strained the 
cookcl rice inte ided for t’lo four priests. 

(b) Aytnkntrahamm —made of vikankata wood—15 
inche-j long,—with one end shaped either like the lip of the 
olepliant, or the beak of the swin, or the tail of the crow,— 
with a hollow 8, 5 or 4 anguls deep respectively,—^the rest 
being kept as handle; this is used in making the Agnihotra 
offerings. 

(c) Ajyasthrdl —^the vessel in which the boiled ghee is 

kept. 

(<f) Idl-pltra —a vessel made of Ashvattha wood,—with 
handle 4 anguls long attached to a hollow 4 anyuh in circum¬ 
ference; in this is kept the Ida,—the remnants of the 
offerings. 

(e) Tfpahhrit —a piece of Ashvattha wood similar to the 

jiihUt kept by the Adhiaryti in his left hand while in his 
right band he holds the JuhU with which he makes the 
offerings. ^ 

(f) the piece of rounded stone with which things 
wre gmuud upon the stone-slab. 

m. 
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(^) VjMvd§a —a fcwo-incli piece cut out ffoni' tke root* 
end of the PalUsha or Shami branch shorn of its leaves 
This is used for removing the live coals from the Q-&rhapa^ya 
fire. 

{h) Uluhhala-^the mortar made of PalSsha wood, 12 
angvia high, with a hollow in the lower half; used for the 
cleaning of the rice and other grains. 

(t) KapUla —Earthenware pans for the baking of 
cakes. 

(/) Krisnajim —skin of the black antelope, used as a 
seat for the mortar upon which rice and other grains are 
pounded. 

{k) JuM —a piece oipalasha wood similar in form to 
the Agnikotrahavani.; all principal offerings are made with 
this. 

(l) JDardha —Kusha grass. 

(m) jpnaai —The stone-slab for grinding corns. 

(n) Dhruva —similar to the/wft«, but made of vikahka^a 
wood; ghee is kept in this; and it is kept upon the altar from 
the beginning to the end of the sacrifice. 

i^o) Paright —Three sticks of fuel exactly of the length of 
the raised boundary of the Ahavaniya; they are placed upon the 
girdle, on the West, North and South of t}ie hearth. These may 
be of the following woods—Palasha, Vikankata, Karsmarya, 
Bilva, Khadira, Udumbara. 

(p) Favifra —a blade of Kusha out into two equal piecM 
and consecrated with a mantra ; used for sprinkling water. 

(g) Pcitri —wooden dish in which the prepared cake 
is kept and cut up into slices for offerings and also for distri* 
bution among the priests. 

(r) FiftalepaphnUkaranapcttra —essels for keeping the 
ground corns and the chaff thrown out from the winnowing 

bistkst. 
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( 9 ) !Pra^lt1i —^Vessels made of Ashvattha wood; 8 mgtiU 
deep witli handles 4 anguls long. 

(^) FrUsMtra —The remnant of the substance offered^ 
kept aside in a vessel, called, on that account, the *FrU8hi(ra» 
pa^ra,* which is made of Khadira wood, of the shape of the 
cow's ear. 

(u) Ma^anU —The water heated in a vessel that be¬ 
comes heated while the frying-pan is being heated. 

ip) Musala —pestle made of Kha4ira wood, one and half 
times as long as the mortar. 

(m?) MBkmna —piece of Ashvattha wood 15 inches long; 
with one end flattened; used in mixing together the fried 
substances with madanU water. 

(x) Yoktra —a three*fold rope of Munja, wound round 
the waist of the Sacrificer’s wife (Shatapatha 1-3—1—13). 

(y) VSd %—a handful of Kusha grass, twisted and 
doubled up into the shape of the thigh of the seated calf; 
used in the sweeping of the altar. 

(z) Shamya —made of Khadiira wood; 36 anguls long, 
having at one end eight knots, one angul apart from one an¬ 
other ; placed imder the flat grinding stone, when rice, &c., are 
ground; also used by the Agni^hra priest for striking the 
stone. 

(m) ShUrpa —winnowing basket made of bamboo. 

(zb) Sphya — 9 , sword made of Khadira wood, 20 
anguls long, 4 anguls broad. 

zs) Sruk —is the name given in common to the 
the JDhruvd, the Vpabkri^ and the Sruva —the instruments for 
making offerings. 

(zd) piece of Khadira wood, 15 inches long, 

with a hollow at one end, an inch in diameter; with this all 
offerings of ghee are made. ^Xt may be oipdUshA oreiiba^x 
wpoi (Shatapatha V—2#8-15h ' . 

m. 
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The Agnistoma. 

36. Having described tbe Archetypal lath ire are now 
going to describe the Agnistoma (also called Jyotistoma) which 
is the archetypal Soma-ydga. This sacrifice is dealt with in the 
Shatapatha Brahmana, Prap. IV and IV, and in the Shrauta- 
Sfitra of Katyayana, Adh. VII—XV. {Chaukkambha Sana^ 
krii Series, pp. 417 to 601). It is upon these original 
texts, and upon the JPad^hati or manual, by Yajnika peva— 
also based upon Katyayana—that the following account 
is based. 

37. If the Sacrificer is a regular performer of the Agni~ 
hotra, he should perform the daily Agnihotra, and also the 
Parsha-Purnamasa Sacrifices before he takes up the Agnia- 
toma. But if he happens to be one who has had no * Agni* 
in his family,— i.e., who himself, or his two immediate ances¬ 
tors have not been regular performers of the Agnihotra,— 

• before ho can be entitled to the Agnistoma, he has to offer a 
he-goat to the Ash vins,—-this being an expiatory rite for 
cleansing himself from the character of the ‘ Bad Brahmana,* 
attaching to him on account of the non-performance of the 
Agnihotra, and the neglect of Vedic studies. After this 
comes the performance of the expiatory rite, if the Soma 
Sacrifice has not been performed in the family for three • 
generations,—this rite consisting of the offering of a goat to 
Indra-Agni. Both the animals are sacrificed in the same 
manner as that to Agni-Soma, in course of the Agnistoma 
(see below). 

38. On the day preceding the one on which the Aguif* 
toma is to be performed,—which generally is the day follow** 
ing the New or the Full Moon,—the Sacrificer performs the 
JSdn(fUhrU<^4^i —offering to his ancestors. On the dityr' 
of the Sacrifice, the Sacrificer and his wife, along wi^ 
siztden pries(s*el«ot, lurve their bath early in the 

Pram. 
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alter wliioh the priests are duly * appointed/ Before fhe 
appoiatment of tlie human priests however, the dwim onee 
are appointed: Agni being the Bofri, X^itya the A^hvaryu, * 
Ohan^ramas the Brahman, Parjanya the UdgUtri, Apas tlie 
Botrashdmsin, and Bashmi the Chdmdsa^hvaryu. The Sacri- 
ficer then announces his intention to perform the sacrifice 
in the following terms:—‘ I am going to perform the 
jryoiistomd^Agnistoma in which the sacrificial gift shall con* 
sist of a hundred pieces of gold, and 100 cows and clothes and 
horses,—it will be accompanied by the Rathantara>pristha 
Saman, and four Stomas ; will you. Sir, so and so, of such and 
such a gofrd, officiate as the Brahman priest/ This same 
formula is repeated with each priest, who accepts the place, 
and receives from the Sacrificer the offering of mnr^hvparka. 
The sixteen priests are:—(1) the Brahman, (2) the Udgntri, 
(8) the Hotri, (4) the Adkvarrju —these four are the principal 
priests, of the first class, called *Maharfvik*; —(5) the 
BrUhmagaohchhamshin, (6) the JPrastotri, (7) the Maitramr- 
una, (8) the JPratiprasthatri ,—^these four belong to the 
second class, called jDoitiyin*', —(9) the Botri, (10) the 
JPratihartri, (11) the AchchhUoUka, (12) the NSsfri —these four 
belong to the third class, called *^riUyin*; —(13) The Agnld 
(or Agnl^hra ); (14) the Sabrahmanya; (15) the Grdvastut, 
and (16) the TJmietri —these four belong to the fourth class 
called the *pS^in*; the last twelve are also called “ EotrU- 
shamsin.* The Soma is then handed over to the Sacrificer, 
who is Idiereupon anointed with a Hlaka on the forehea<i, 
and receives blessings from the BrShmanas. 

59. The above having been done at the Sacrificer’s 
house, he proceeds, with the priests, to choose a place for 
the Sacrificial House. The plot of land chosen should be 
higher than all the land around, and should be sloping 
toWardb the east. Having cleared it of all vegetation, they 
build thereupon a house 20 aratwU by 10, {im * araini * being 
netudy U inohes), fdth fitree doom, m ihe Ibiat, South and 
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1^0 the North of this house another house—5 arafnU 
by'6 ,—^is built facing the'East, for the‘initiation*^ of iJifl 
'Saorificer; and to the South, a similar house for the ini^^u 
of his wife. Eeturning home. they pour a libation of 
ghee into the Ahavaniya fire,—this offering being called 
* 'gUpUhu^i the remnant of the ghee is kept in a safe place. 

40. Having consecrated the ground, they transfer into 
the Araiil the fire from the Garhapatya and Ahavaniya 
hearths of the Agnihotra; and placing the Ara^i on the 
cart, along with all other sacrificial implements and materials* 
they carry it with propitiatory songs and recitations to the 
ground chosen for the Sacrificial House. On reaching the place, 
the Socrificer washing his hands, takes the Aranl and the Soma 
in his hand and enters the House by the Eastern door; and 
deposits the Scma on a raised platform. 

41. The Adhvaryu proceeds to the mound (4 anguh 
high, 24 anguls long, and 24 anguh broad), intended for the 
Oarhapatgay and having performed its lustration, he produces 
fire by the friction of the 'Araniy aud keeps it on the mound. 
About 8 yards removed from this mound, he has the mound for 
for the Ahomniya ; and a little removed from this, the mound 
of the JDaksimgni. After the lustration of those moimds, he 
deposits fire on these also. The Sacrificer thereupon makes 
an offering of vegetables and grains to the Soma; and this 
finishes the morning functions. 

42. In the afternoon, the Sacrificer and his wife may 
partake of rich food, consisting of rice and cakes and varioua 
kinds of meat; after which he makes over all sacrificial 
materials to a reliable person, requesting him to bring for¬ 
ward each thing at the proper moment. 

43. After this comes the Initiation of the Sacrificer 
and his wife. In the Northern house, a jar full of water 
having been kept, the Adhvaryu, facing the North, 

the Saorifioer's nails, and shaves cectam parts of his 
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proceeding from the right side. The razor is then made over 
to the barber, who shaves the rest of the head and the chin. 
The Sacrificer then takes his bath, for the purpose of purify¬ 
ing him of the barber’s touch; and betaking himself to the 
North-east corner of the house, he wears a fresh silk cloth. 
In the Western house, Pratiprasfhatri performs a similar 
ceremony for the Sacrificer’s wife; tKe shaving of the head 
in this case bring purely optional; though the nails must 
be pared. The Lady also wears clothes similar to those 
put on by her husban i. These two Initiations over, 
the Adhvaryu leads the Sacrificer by the hand to the Sacri¬ 
ficial House, by the eastern door, the Pratiprasthatri leading 
the Lady by the other door. The Sacrificer and the Lady 
then repair to their appointed seats. 

44. Then follows the Diksanlya Isti. A cake baked 
upon eleven pans is offered to Agni-Visnu; and also an 
offering of ehani is made to the Adiiyas. At this Mi no 
mxntras are recited loudly; nor is there any sacrificial gift. 
The remnants of the cake, &c., attaching to the Sruva are 
ultimately offered to the Vishv5devas. The Ahdvaryu 
spreads kusha grass on the eastern side of the Sacrificial 
House. The Sacrificer seated upon this receives gkee from 
the A^hvaryUf which he rubs all over his body, the parts ho 
cannot himself reach being rubbed by the priest. With the 
pointed end of an arrow he applies collyrium to his eyes; 
the Adhvaryu sprinkles water over him; whereupon the 
Sacrificer closing his fist takes the vow of silence, and is led 
by the Adhvaryu into the House by the eastern door, and 
seated between the Garhapatya and the Ahavanyla hearths. 
The Fra^iprasIhUiri helps the Lady to go through the above 
procedure; and she is led into the House by the western 
door. Thus ends tbe pik^niyS Ifti. 

45, Next follows the O^grabham Eoma. With the 
Srwia, the A^varyu pours offerings of ghee to—(1) Xktiti*— 

EtabhU* 274. 
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Prayuj—^Agni, (2) to Me4h5—Manas—^Agni, (3) to Saradvatl 
—Pu^n—^Agni, (4) to Apas—PyavSprithivI—Antariksa— 
Brihaspati, and (5) lastly to Vishvg^Sva—Savitri—^Mitra— 
Brihaspati—Pu^n. 

46. To the south of the Ahavaniya hearth, the 
A<Jhvar 3 m spreads two skins of the black antelope. The 
Sacriticer kneels to the west of the skin, facing the east. 
Pronouncing the words */S'AarwSsi’he places his right knee 
upon the skin; and binds round his waist a munja rope 
twisted three-fold, pronouncing the words ‘ urgasi and then 
he binds up the knot of his waist-cloth ; covers his head with 
the upper garment, which, according to Apastamba, he wraps 
round his head in the form of a turban; and to the free end 
of this turban, he ties the black horn, 6 inches long.* The 
Adhvaryu then hands over to the Sacrificer a stick 
of udumbara wood long enough to reach his face from the 
ground; and the Sacrificer raises it over his head, and 
finally places it on his right shoulder. While the Adhvaryu 
is doing this to the Sacrificer, the Pratiprmthatri does the 
same to the Lady ; with, this dilference that instead of the 
horn, a piece of wood is tied to the end of her upper garment, 
and in place of the turban, throe folds of net are wrapped 
round her head; and in place of the munja rope, the yok^ra 
is wound round her waist. With this ends the Initiation 
with all its details. 

47. At sunset, the Adhvarya permits the Sacrificer 
and his wife to renounce the vow of silence; this is done by 
the Sacrificer uttering * bhnh, bhuvah^ svah * while seated 
upon the black antelope skin. The Adhvaryu then milking 
the milk of two cows, gets some yava cooked in the milk; 
and with this the Sacrificer and his wife break their fast; the 
food intended for the Sacrificer is cooked over the QSrha^ 
patya fire, and that for the Lady on the JDakfitfUgnL 

^ This bora is iutooded for scratching the itching parts of bis body ; this 
apt be done tritb the flnger-naile. See 111—24-SI. 
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Hating partaken of the food, the Saorificer requests tbe Hr# * 
to keep awake, and himself retires to sleep, on a bedding 
spread to the south of the Xhavaniya hearth; taking care not 
to lie upon his back or stomach; his wife sleeps in similar 
fashion to the South of the Garhapatja hearth. The two 
cows are kept carefully guarded within an enclosure. 

48. Towards the latter part of the night, the Saorificer 
and his wife wash their faces and hands; whereupon the 
Adhvaryu offers to him milk in a Kamvya cup; and this 
milk he drinks, sitting upon tbe skin. The Lady also re¬ 
ceiving tbe milk from the Pratirrasthatri in a copper vessel 
drinks it. After this they ease themselves and go to sleep 
again if necessary. 

49. At the break of dawn, the Adhvaryu makes the 

Saorificer and the Lady to resume the vow of silence. The 
milk is then boiled and kept away. After this comes the 
Initiation; aF^er which, if tbe Saorificer happen to get angry^ 
or to do any such improper thing as talking to a ShUdra, 
telling a he, uttering non-Sanskrit words, and so forth,— 
he has to recite the mantra —* agne vratada asi^ &c.* (Shate- 
patha, III.—4-3-9). From this point forward, till the 

concluding Bath, the Saorificer has to observe certain re¬ 
strictions. Some of these are as follows:—(1) not to mix 
with Shfidi^s; (2) not to talk to the Shudras; (3) not to 
admit a Shudra into the house ; (4) if it becomes necessary 
to talk to a Shudra, this should be done through some 
person of the higher castes; (6) not to rise from the seat 
even on the approach of respected persons; (6) not to salute any 
person; (7) not to go into a tank; (8) not to touch rain water; 
(9) to talk sweetly and not harshly ; (10) to Sanskrit 
only; (ll) to observe strict veracity; (12) not to spit; (18) 
nor to laugh loudly, (14) not to show his teeth; (15) not to 
ascend trees; (16) nor to wander'out of the Sacrificial House; 
(17) not to (fiiMms# idle teeth; (18) not to iMithe ; (19) not to 
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liiake an/ such offerings as ^hose of the Agnihoira, the 
Vauhva^vcit and so forth. Authorities are dmded.as to the 
number of Initiations to be adopted—they may be 12,4, ^ or 
even one. 

50. After the Initiation they proceed to do the 
^ paohchSdana —the cutting of the Sacrificial Post. Taking 
■^with them the remnant of the ghee and the fire-stick, they go 
to the place where they have kept the log of khadira wood 
intended for the Post. It is perfectly smooth and of even 
thickness all over. They produce fire by the friction of the 
sticks, into which they pour a libation of ghee, called the 
* yupdhxitV \ dJltQt which they cutout apiece of the wo<)d, 
which may be 5, 6, 8,0,11, 12, Id or 15 aratnis long; and 
the piece of wood left behind is called tho *Soaru\ and 
kept aside for purposes of the Suaruhoma, 

51. After this follows the Mahaoirasambharam : The 
Brahman and the Sacrificer get together clay, anthill dust, 
the mud thrown up by the wild boar, the pufihU herbs, red 
flowers, goat’s milk and the gavSdhaka grass. Spreading 
the skih of the black antelope, they keep near it the scraper 
made of v4umbara or vikankata wood, about 15 inches long. 
The A'Jhvarya takes up this scraper, and taking up in his 
hand the clod of earth, keeps it on the skin, whereupon he 
heaps, one by one, all the aforesaid things. To the North 
of the skin, the Adhvaryu chooses a square level spot; and 
covering it with a piece of cloth, keeping an opening to the 
east, he cleans the place and sprinkles sand over it; and 
accompanied by the Pratiprasthatri the SSitri^ and the 
UnnSfrit he picks up the skin along with tho things put upon 
it; and while the Brahman and the Saorificer are reciting the 
nantrot * prai^u brahmamspatih &o.* (Iligveija—1.—40-8) he 
jarries the skin along with tho things into the covered spot, 
peeping the ganStfhuka and the goat’s milk aside, the 
i^hmya mixes up ^e other things; and out of the huap 
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of clay produced by this mixturei be prepares three mahSi- 
viras. The mdhUvlra is 6 inches long, with a cavity in the 
middle and a hole at the top, having a belt three inches 
below the upper end. Then he prepares the two pinmnas 
—which are similar in shape to the lotus on the Sruk ,— 
and also two circular pans of the size of the palm of the 
hand, which are called ‘ Mauhimhapala \ The clay left 
behind, called the ‘ upashaya ’ is kept away in a safe place, 
for future use. The mahamras, the pinmnas and the 
rauhimkapUlas are then smoothed by being rubbed with the 
gavSdhuka. Fire having been brought out of the JDaksvmgni 
hearth, the priest throws it into horse-dung; and over the 
smoke thus raised, he smokes the Mahavirat &o. Removing 
the antelope-skio, he digs a square pit, and spreading Kusha 
in it, and placing the three things over the kusha^ he lights it 
with fire. After they have been thoroughly baked, ho sprinkles 
goat^s milk over them, and keeps them aside ea ref ally in a 
safe place:—^the breaking of these articles being considered 
inauspicious. 

62. Next comes the Prayanlyd Isti, At this there is 
no regular * appointment ’ of priests; nor is there any distinct 
sacrificial f»‘e. The priest cooks rice ; and out of this cooked 
rice offerings are made to Agni, Soma, and Pathya Svasti, 
and again to Agni, Soma, Savitri, A^iti and the DSvas. 
These are followed by offerings of ghee to Pathya Svasti ; 
Agni, Soma and Savitri; all the mantras being recited in a 
subdued voice. 

With the same cooked rice, they next perform the 
Aditi-yaga; which consists of an offering to A<^iti, and a 
concluding offering to Soiatakrit ; after which the remnant is 
distributed among the priests. The prastara is thereupon 
thrown into the fire, as an offering to PathyS Svasti, Agni, 
Soma, Adi^i and Savitri* 
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Afc this stage of the FrUyatfiyU, the JPra^iprc^hM^ri 
fetches the Soma from the House and deposits it on the 
reddish-brown calf-skin spread with its neck-end towards 
the east. The person who is to sell the jSbma,—who must 
be either a Shudra, or a low-born person of the higher castes 
—then cuts the Soma into as many parts as there are joints 
in it. The Adhvaryu closes the door of the House, pours 
ghee four times into the jiihuy and j>ours it as a libation, 
along with some fuels, into the Ahaoanlya. Then ho ties a 
blade of grass round a gold piece, and having tied it to a 
string, he puts it into the JuhU. After which the remaining 
rites of the Prayaniya are performed. 

5:J. After this comes the ^ purchasing of the Soma.' 
The doors of the House are opened, and the Adhvaryu and 
the Sacrificer go out by the eastern door, and move towards 
the heifer that is to be given as the price of the Soma. 
This heifer is of tawny reddish-brown colour throughout, 
without any kind of mark on the body, without any orna¬ 
mentations, not deficient in any limbs, nor with a distorted 
limb; and it is to be accompanied by a bull;and she must 
have tawny eyes; and mu&t bo one year old. The Adhvaryu 
having touched her body, she is led up to the Pratiprasthatri 
and the other priests, the Adhmryu and the Sacrificer follow¬ 
ing her. On the spot where the heifer puts her front right 
foot, in her seventh step, they all sit down, in the following 
order:—the Brahman and the Sacrificer on the South, the 
Adhvaryu on the West, the Fratiprasthatri and the N^stri on 
the north, and the Lady further to the South. The 
Adhvaryu places the gold-piece that had been tied up in a 
string, on the exact spot where the heifer had put her foot; 
and makes an offering of ghee to Aditi. Upon the spot he 
draws three lines with the sphya^ and taking up the gold^ 
piece in his hand he puts it in the Sthall. Having poured 
ghee upon the three lines he haa drawn, he picks up the earth 
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bearing tbe foot*mark of tbe heifer, and handait orerto 
the Sacrideer, from whom it is again transferred to the LadjTt 
who keeps it in a safe place: and ties the gold-piece to her 
ring-finger. The Sacrificer thereupon orders a servant to 
bring up piece of cloth for wrapping round the Soma, another 
as a * bedding* for it, and a third as its * turban.* One of 
these pieces is taken up either by the Sacrificer or the 
A^hvaryu^ and the other two by the PratiprasthUtri; and they 
go to the place where the Soma had been kept; and the 
Sacrificer and the Brahman seating themselves to the South 
of it, the Adhvaryu takes his seat on the North, and facing 
the east, touches the Soma; after which the ‘ seller* also is 
not permitted to touch it. All foreign substances haviag 
been removed from the 8omU, the Adhvaryu folds up a piece 
of cloth four-fold, and spreading it on the skin, measures out, 
on to the cloth, ten handfuls of the Soma-chips; and then 
takes up the whole of it into the folded cloth; in which he 
wraps up the Soma, and ties up the knot on the top with 
the cloth intended for the*turban*; and hands over this 
bundle to the * seller.* Then,proceeds the bartering for the 
Soma :— 

A^hvaryu :—**Is your Soma for sale ? ’* 

Seller;—“ Yes; it is for sale.*’ 

A .:—" I shall buy it.** 

Seller:—“ You may do so.** 

A *“ I shall pay for it the sixteenth part of a gold* 
piece.** 

Seller:—“My Soma is worth much more than that.** 

This goes on until the Adhvaryu offers a * cow * as the 
price. This is accepted by the seller, who says —** The Soma 
has been bought by you.** Directed by the A^hvaryu, 
the Sacrificer offers to the vendor a gold-piece and a she-goat 
which the A4hvaryn hit^ds over to the vendor, with the 



right hand, reoeivmg the tS^oma with the left. He then ties 
the ^(E)}aa*bimdle to the right thigh of the Saorihcer, who 
thereupon gives the cow to the vendor, also gold and some 
other things. The Saorihcer and his wife thereupon uncover 
their heads, and helahouring the vendor with a hamhoo-stick, 
wrest away from him the gold-piece that he had received. 
This hamhoo-stick is thrown into the fire hy the A^hvarpi, 
as an offering to Mitra-Varuna. The Sacrificer tak^ 
up the Soma-hundle and goes towards the cart intended for 
the carrying of the Soma, On this cart the Adhvaryu spreads 
the black antelope skin, and places the Soma upon it, and 
covers it up with the second piece of cloth. The skin on 
which the Sacrificer has been sitting is then fixed to a 
bamboo-pole and stuck into the ground in front of the cart. 
Two calves are then yoked to the cart; and they are driven 
with a palUaha-stiolsi by the Subrahmmya. The Adhvaryu 
goes round the cart, and takes up a position behind it; and 
takes hold of the rope attached thereto; the Sacrificer and 
the rest proceed behind him. The cart is taken to the 
House. 

54. The Adhvaryu on nearing the House, calls the 
Subrahmaqtya, who thereupon calls the BrShmanas to come 
forward. The PratiprasthUtri brings the animal dedicated 
to Agni-Soma to the east of the House, and stands near the 
cart, holding the animal by the ear. This animal should be 
a deer either of black colour with spots, or of reddish-brown 
colour. The Sacrificer touches this animal; and it is moved 
away. The Adhvaryu, helped by the PratiprasthSfri, the 
NS§tri and the VnnStri, carry to the cart, the asa7i4l (a stool 
made of JJ4'^tnhara wood, high enough to reach the navel of 
the Sacrificer, but only about lb inches square at the top, 
intended as a repository for the Soma); and spreading tl^ 
black antelope skin on this the Adhvaryu plaoes 
the 8oma-bundle upon it; and the .lour priests 
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up the stool carry it into the House by the eastern door, 
and keep it to the south of the Xhayaniya hearth. 

65. Next comes the ZtUhyBsti: —They bake a cake 
upon nine pans, intended as an offering to Visnu; after which 
the madantl water for the Sacrificer is boiled upon the 
OUrhapatyaf and that for the Lady on the JDaksi^gni fire; 
and from this point onwards for all purposes they use water 
out of these two madantts only. The fire being churned out 
of the arani sticks, offerings of ghee are made to Agni, Soma^ 
Visnu and the D6vas; after which the cake is offered to 
Visnu,—all the mantras being repeated in a low voice. The 
Sacrificer and the priests then take out ghee with the Sruva 
out of the dhruva and the sthdll twjce over, and keep it in a 
vessel hidden away in a saf<‘ place.* The Sacrificer puts 
fuel into the fire, and the Lady into the J) tksU 

and they bind up the mtisH and the nukhala. The 
Brahman^ the JJdgatn, the Ilotrit the Adkoaryu, the 
Agnidhra, and the Sacrificer tie gold-pieces to their ring- 
fingers ; and repairing to the east of the Ahavaniya hearth, 
untie the Soma bundle. Returning to their places they put 
their hands on the prastara^ and repair to their seats. This 
is followed by the apportioning of the shares of the Brahman 
and the Sacrificer, the sweeping of the fire-places, the wash¬ 
ing of the/aAM, and the besmearing of the parvlhis with ghee. 
Carrying the prastara along with the paridhi% to the Ahava¬ 
niya hearth, and sprinkling over tliese the water of the 
Madan^it the Adhmryii hands them over to the Agnldhra for 
safe custody. The Veda^ the Yoktra and the Brant to. being 
removed, U blade of kmha is thrown to the South-West as an 
offering to the Buksasaai and the Sahrahmanya having called 
the Brahmanas, they receive their dues from the Sacrificer 
and the Lady. 

*'nu» w tailed the ; end those taking pairtin tide should 

remeia tricudl^ to OM another throaihout their lives. 
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56. The JifithySfH is followed by the Pravargyacha* 

ram :—The three doors of the House are closed, the Lady 
also being kept out, by reason of the law that the perform¬ 
ance of the Pravargya should not be witnessed by persons 
not learned in the Veda. The Brahman^ the Sacrificer, the 
Hotrii the AdhvaryUf the PratiprasthUtrit the Prastotri and 
the Agnldhra recite the whole chapter of the Veda, beginning 
with the words * richam vacham 'prapady^' (Vajas-Samh. 
36). The Brahman thereupon takes his seat either to the 
West of the Daksinagni or to the South of the Ahavantya 
hearth; spreading kusha behind the Garhapatya the Adhvaryu 
collects the articles needed for the sacrifice—all the vessels 
being of Udumbara wood, and all strings and ropes being of 
vmmja twisted three-fold (for the list, see end of section) 
He prepares the pamfras, and having set up the 
prokmnl vessels, he assigns to the Hotrij the business of 
reciting the hymns, and to the Prastotri that of singing the 
Sdmans, He washes one of the Makaviras (see above), 
as also all the vessels gob together. The PratiprastJmtri 
then takes the peg and post out of the eastern door, and sticks 
them on the ground on the southern side of the House, in 
such a position as to be within view of the Hotri who sits 
near the GUrhapatya hearth; the post is intended for the 
tying of tlie cow and the peg for that of the goat. Coming into 
the House again, he prepares, to the North of the Garhapatya 
hearth, a mound 15 inches square and 4 inches high, smears 
it with cowdung, and consecrates it; a similar mound is 
prepared to the North of the Ahavanlya hearth, and a third 
also to the south of this latter hearth, close to the wall of 
the House. On each of these mounds he sprinkles the sand 
kept in each of the three cups. Between the Ahavaniya 
hearth and the stool of the Somaj he places another stool, 
high enough to reach the neck; and spreading the black 
antelope sidn upon this, he keeps upon it the Abhri, the 
Upashay^ and the other two maiMviras ; and covers np the 
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wliole with a piece of cloth. Taking ghee witu tbe iSruva 
the A^hvary>i smears with it the mahn^a that has been 
washed; and taking the silver * hundred-pieces' (Shafanana) 
he hides it within the sand on the mound to the North of 
the OSrhapatya hearth. The Prastotri singing the Shukra 
Ssman^ the Adhvaryu spreads mnnja grass along side of the 
mounds and keeps the mahauira filled with ghee on that 
grass; and sprinkling ash over it, he covers it up with live 
coals from out of the Odrhapatya hearth, and surrounding 
it with 13 pieces of vikankaia wood, places on the top of it 
100-carat-pieces of gold. While the Chandra-SUman is being 
sung, he fans the fire with three fans prepared out of the 
pieces of antelope skin with handles attached to them; after 
having fanned the fire himself, he hands one fan each to the 
Fra^ipraathUtri and the Agnldkra^ whereupon all three fan 
the fire. When the fire blazes, he removes the gold- 
pieces and keeps them away; and taking ghee with the Sruva, 
he sprinkles it on the mahavlra. The PrafiprasthUtri then 
prepares the Rauhina cakes $ he takes up the ShUrpa and 
the Agniho^ra-havam, and warms them on fire. Looking into 
the dough that has been prepared, he removes all foreign 
substances from it, and kneading it thoroughly, divides it 
into equal parts, spreads out each part into the form of a cake; 
placing paridhis of JJ^iiwhara wood round the Ahavaniya 
hearth, he smears the pans with ghee, and bakes the cakes 
on them. The Adhvaryu thereupon takes up the cake 
on the right; and while the Prastotri is singing the Soma^ 
nidhma^ he throws it into the fire, as an ofifering either to 
pharma or to Ahan. After this he takes up the 

and the two pitmanaa', and accompanied by the 
PtafipraalhStri goes oat and milks the cow tethered to the 
post,—^receiving the milk in the pinvanaa ; the priests milking 
the she-goat. Both return to the House and keep the milk 
in a safe place. The Aikoaryu picks pat the 4nahS9fra$ 
'vri^h a pair of tongs» and takisg them^oot of the house 
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deposits them in a large vessel which is then covered with a 
stone-slab. After a short time, he brings them in and 
sprinkling goat*s milk on them, he dips them in the 
cow’s milk, and keeps them on the mound near the Garha- 
patya hearth. Bringing up ghee in the gharma vessel,,# he 
pours it as libation, with the Sruk^ to the Ashvins, and an¬ 
other to Agni; and then keeps the vessel on the mound to 
the Noi'th of the Ahaoanlya hearth. He takes up seven 
bits (of wood or cake) and offers one each to Pusan-Bharas, 
Gravan and Pratirava; the fourth, after being hidden in a 
bundle of kusha, is offered to the Pitris; the fifth is offered to 
Pyava-Prithivi, the sixth to the Vishvcdevas; and the 
seventli is handed over to the JPratiprasfhatrif who throws 
it to tho North of the House. The Adhvaryu then 
offers tho second JRauliina cake into tho gharma^ and throws 
into the Ahaodvruja the five pieces of wood kept on tho 
paridhis. Libations of ghee are then poured to Surya and 
Prajilpati; and the remnants are eaten by tho Bacrificer and 
the priests ; and the Vpatjanmm is kept on tho third mound. 
Propitiatory mautras being recited by tho Bacrificer and 
tho pricvSts, the door of the House is flung open. 

r>7. This is followed by the Upatfad-hti ;—Tlie 
Aguldhrn having boiled tho ghee, and tho Adhvaryu having 
lighted the fire, the latter goes to the altar, and taki'S up tho 
Veda along tvith some Ku-^ha, and throws it a'lide. The 
Kii.sha liaving boon got together, the ftphyu, tlic Jiihu, the 
spiwa ainl the upabhrit are washed; and tho Lady having 
the //>A/rrttied round her waist, examiiu's the ghee and 
having removed all foreign substances, kcc})S it on the altar. 
All lloma-materials are then brought up to tho Ahavaniya 
hearth, and libations are poured to Agni, Soma and Viajju. 
The Brahmatiy tho V(}g(itrif tho Hofri, the AdhvaryUf the 
4gn>i4hra and the Bacrificer putting gold on their ring-finger, 
, go up to the soma aui^ touch it. Returning to the heartli, 
they take up ghee and pour a libation to Agni. The 
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prastara bsvilig its top-end dipped in tlieyu%0» its middle 
ifl the upabhHtf and the lower end in the AJyasihdllf is made 
over to the Agnidhra for safe custody. The remnants of the 
materials are then offered up to the fire; and this closes the 
Vpamd hit. 

58. Towards evening: they offer to the Sacrifieer 

drink of milk in the same vessel in which they had kept the 
^anunaptra ghee i§55); whereupon the Pramrgva 
(§ 56- and the Upamd (§ 57) sacrifices are again performed 
with some changes. In the Pravargya the Haiihma cake is 
offered to Mari (and not to Ahan as on the previous 
occasion); and in the the libation is poured into the 

fire with the vianra * i/Va agua haMshayO* (instead of 
‘ ayashayn* HvS on the previous occasion). Before the sun 
sets, the sacrifieer is pf‘rfnitt(Ml to give up silence and also to 
break his fast. Milk being drawn out of the three teats 
of the cow, it is boiled ov<*r ih*' fr/irhapafya for the Hacrificor 
and on the D tkAn'hpii for the Lady; and they retire to rest. 
Towards the^ latter part of t he night they partake of the 
milk; and before tlie sun rises, the Sacrifieer is required to 
resume hia silence till suni’isc. The l^ramrgya (§ 56) and 
the (Jpamd (§ 57 sacrilioos are again performed,—in the 
former the offorijig being ugain to Ahan, and in the latter 
the vmura employed hciiig * yO, (e agnP rajahuhayl., &o.’ 

59, They tlioji proceed to map out the VPdi. Beginning 
from the centre of tlie eastern door of the house, the priest 
takes three stops forward, and there sticks the first peg— 
called the ‘ Au^ahpfihfa shanicu*; taking up a two-Joot measure 
(a prakrama being ecpial to two padas) they measure out 
15 prakvamm from the aforesaid peg to the south, and there 
put another peg,—this forming the southern boundary of the 
Vedi* similarly moving J 5 jpmAmwas to the north of the 
central peg, they drive in another ||eg—-which forms the 
northern boundary; moving 36, prakmmaa from the central 
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peg towards the east they put in a peg—the eastern bound* 
ary, where also the post is set up. From this last peg to 
the south, at a distance of ten prakramas, a peg is put in; 
and one also at the distance of 12 prakramaa towards the 
North. Having sot up these pegs, they prepare the VSdt $ 
on<i towards the North of it they make the ukara 
.j^place for the throwing of all waste matter). The etdhmryu 
then measures out the chufroJa^ thvQQ prakramas to the west 
of the northernmost peg of the Vedl. Beside the they 
prepare the uttmamdl^ which is 10 ft. square.* 

60. in the afternoon, they again perform the 
Pramrgya^ the cake being offered to Itafri; and also the 
with the manfrat * yci ie ague rajahahayU, ^c.’ The 
Saerificer, having drank the milk in the evening, retires to 
sle ‘p as o?i the previous night.—Next morning, they again 
perform the Pravargya aiui^Q Vpamd. 

01. The Brahman, and the Hacrificer seating themselves 
near the southern door of the House, the Jdhcaryu, prepares 
tin* glu'e and goes to the Ahavauiya hearth. The Annldhra 
throws - one piece of fiiel into the Ahwaniya \ the fire 
having blazed up, the Adhrnryn pours into it the fourth part 
of tho ghee as an otferiug to ‘ (Jluinnasy i ^iny^ Shuk\ The 
Agmdhra liglits another piece of fuel in the fire and holds it 
in his hand, while the Jdhmiryu pours into the fire another 
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fourfcli part of the ghee as an offering to * Gharmasya 
Antarikaa Shuk* Similarly over the fire in the third stick, 
the third quarter of the ghee is offered to * Gharmasya 
!Pdrthiva Shuk* Then placing the Lady before them, they 
go out of the House by the eastern door; and re-entering 
the House they go towards the Ottara Vddtf on which they 
deposit the two malmvlras^ the two parishas being kept tOr 
the North and South of the third maltUolra. While the 
Frastotri is singing the Varsahara Sainan, the AdhiarifH 
sprinkles water upon the VGamvedi ; the same being done 
by the other priests aud also by tho Sacrificer and the Lady, 
while the IstUhotriya Sanian is being sung. The Sacrificer 
puts some fuel into the AhtwaiCmaj and the Lady in tlie 
Garhapafijii ; when the Sacrificet* gives 100 carats of gold and 
silver to t\iQ Brahmany to the Ailhrnryn he gives the cosv tliat 
had supplied the milk for the Ghorma ; that whhdi has given 
milk for the Sacrificer, ho gives to tho ; to the I dfjafn 

that which had given raiik for the Lady; and lastly to r.ho 
Aipu'jhra he gives a she-goat. This finishes the P)’«- 
vargynsuf/mia, 

G2. Next follows tho Agniprnnaijana —the fetching 
of burning sticks from tho Ve'h to the Otfarane U\ and this 
is followed by tho rigging up, close to tho Vegli, of the 
‘ SaoirdhUn i *—a room made up of cloth-pieces, in which the 
Soma-juiae is kept. The A(^hmryii and the Praiiprasfhairi 
carrying two vessels of ghee to tho Ve^iy covers thorn 
up with straw mats. Getting together tho articles nocesaary 
for the Raoirdhamormandapay the Adhvaryu prep.ares ghee 
on the Ahavanlyii fire and makes an offering at the door to 
Savitri. The Adhoaryu, the Brahman and the Sacrificer 
going out by the eastern and the Lady by the southern door, 
the Afpivaryu pours two libations of ghee to Vi§inu ; and to 
the west of the VSdll ho sets up four sticks ; and having 
wrapped cloth round these four sticks, he has a * room*, a 
* ma^pa\ 10 ara^nis square, .which is called the *Uavir4hnna\ 
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—which he dedicates to Visnu. Generally two such rooms are 
rigged up—called the * Northern * and the * Southern * 
Havirdhana. 

(*3. They now proceed to dig the Uparava, which on 
being dug, is examined by the Adhvaryu and the Sacrificer, 
who thoroughly wash it, and spread kusha over it. Spreading 
a circular piece of skin on the ground the Adhvaryu places 
5 pieces of stone over it, and to the east of the Uparava, he 
prepares a mound. 

64. After this they build the Sadas —or place for 
some of the priests—and for those who come to witness the 
sacrifice. This place is six praki^amaa to the East of the 
AnfahpTitija peg of the Vedi ,—measured out by means of a 
stick of the Uilumhara wood, which is put into the ground, 
with its fifth part under the ground. Kusha being spread 
aroiiiul this stick, the Adhvarifu- takes up gh'^e with the Sriwa 
and pours a libation over the stick, as an offering to JDi/iloa- 
prithioJ, —the quantity of ghee being large ouough to smear 
the whole of the stick. The apace for the Sadns is mapped 
out 18 arafnis by 9, —tKe Udunibara stick being at the centre; 
there arc doors to tho Bast and to the West; there are four 
pillars at the four corners; it is covered with a roof consisting 
of nine mats. It is guarded on all sides by six men. 

65. This is followed by the AgnldhranispUdana — i. e, 
the preparation of the place called tho * Agnidhra.* It is 
located to the North of tlio Havirdhdna\ it is’5 arafnis square, 
with doors on the South and tho East; it is built in such a 
manner as to make the inner end coincide with that of the 
Uamr^hana. Half of it is to fall within the limits of the 

; it is dedicated to the Vishve^evas. 

66. After this comes the JDhismjdnioasa ; that is to say, 
tho preparation of the platforms for the sitting of the priests. 
At the centre of the Agnidkra, they make a jSat platform IB 
inches square; this is for the oi Agnidhra 
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There are six other such platforms in the 3a^as—(1) one 
near the eastern door for the Botri; (2) one at the centra^ 
Uifmnbara stick, for the MmfrSvamna; (3) one eighteen inches 
to the north of the Hotri’s seat, for the BrUhma/n^ohehhahsin ; 
(4) one to the north of this for the Potri; (5) next to this, one 
for the Nestri ; and (6) the northernmost, for the Achchha- 
vaka. Every one of these platforms is besmeared with 
cowdung and has sand sprinkled over it. I'o the South of 
the Agnlilhni's seat they prepare another called the ^Marjallya 
jDhmiya, ’ which is at one end of tlio Veih. 

67. All the above preparations having been made they 
proceed with the Aymsonuya offering :— 

In the morning after the UjjnsaU hii has been performed, 
the Agnitjhin sf‘pn-rates the waives from the cows *\ and keeps 
the prnitifa vessels on the Vpdi, L'he Adlioari/u picks up the 
sphijit-^ and dij*eets the A(fii< f!tm to bring up kasha and fuels; 
and having washed th(3 PSdi, he sprinkles water over the 
knska. In the afternoon th(^ Adhmiryu onti'rs the House, 
and the Jgmlhra brings up the I'lh*! u'Mjess.iry for the 
pram'jami (§ 62), and sits down to the south of the Bralimnn 
and the Sacrificer. Tlu‘ Jdlioart/a taking up th«' sphj/a ties 
the ynktra to the Ijndy’s waist, 'l’he Ijadythmi oxaniiiies the 
ghee and removes a!] toreign substanc *s. The Sacnlicer 
takes the Boma on his lap and sits at the door of the House. 
The AdhmryudWidi'A into four parts the clod of clay bearing 
the foot-prints of the Cf)w given nioxchaugo for tlio Soma (see 
alxive, § 53), throws one part over the upayamani near the 
Ahmniya h«arth; another part being powdercti and scattered 
at the door The ghee having been got ready, the Sacrificer aud 
his whole family—sons, brothers, grandsons, &c.—-^are seated 
together and covered with a piece of cloth; aud the fire having 
blazed up, the Adhmryn pours libations to Asu and to Soma* 

* '^liH i« wtut is ualltiii (lui * Vatidpdkciram, lacntiqiwid in the SfiAiapatha Z)r. 
aiui 2-'5'3>4, as W be donu with a foKktm stick. 
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All of tbetn then follow the Adhmryu to tho Jihamniyat 
hearth, the Saorihoer repeating the mantra^ * AgnS naya^ &o% 
{Vsjas. Samh. 40.). All the articles being taken to the 
Agnldhra room, the priests enter the room by the southern 
door; and the Adhoaryn pours a libation of ghee to Agni; and 
thou keeps the 5 pieces of stone and the stool of the Soma on 
the Ayulfpira mound; and all other things, except the Soma 
and ghee are then taken aw.iy to the Abaviniya hearth; and 
all the preliiuinarios having been gone through, a libation of 
ghee is poured into the Aharanlya, as an oftering to Visnu, 
Having washed his hands, tlio Adhvarvu receives the Soma 
from die hands rif the Sacrincer, jiiul accompanied by him 
enters tlu' Ifaoird lana. Sfireadiiig the lilack antelope skin in 
the centre of tlio 'Miuthoni JLanrdk'tnn^ he depitsits the Soma 
upon this. The Sicrificer saluting the Soma, goes out and 
places fuel oil the Atinran/ya, the Indy doing the same on the 
Gfi?'lufpu(^ti At this point cea'jcs the restnetiou imposed on 
the Brahiiiaiias, not to (Mt anything at the house of the 
Siicnficer. 

1)^. Having perforned tli(‘ vplfinn*,j • of the goat *—^thafc 
IS I "iting between i^’s horns,—they tie it up with a 

(hml)ly-t\Mst('ll rope, and t“ther it to 1 u‘post, consecrating 
it to r, ill vi'*t’ie of which it is called the ‘ 

somnjn H ishu.' Making tlu' goat lie down on a bi^dding of kuaha^ 
widi its legs towanK till'North, and the held towards the 
West, the Shnniifrh (slaughtori'rs) kdl it,—tins being called 
the ‘ MiiJUifpiina *,—and recite over the bod_y the mantra 
'aditih paabam^ &c * The Lidy pours water over the anhnal, 
and is taken away from the phioe. The Adtwai'ijn putting a 
bundle of kaabii on the back of the dead body, outs through 
the kiisha into the skin ; cutting out a piece of the skini he 
throws it ^0 the Sont i-west, as an offering to the RSksasas 

®TliAttho Jjjrnifom'yo atmnal must boa go%t is shc^ntk in ifirndmiA 
Vl—viii—30 to 42. 
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Enlarging the rent in the body, he draws ont lat from about 
the regions of the heart, and makes a lump of it. Two offer¬ 
ings of this lump of fat are then made to Agni-Soma, with the 
Juhu, Fetching water from a flowing current, the priests 
and the Sacrificer sprinkle it over themselves. This finishes 
the Vapayaga .—the ‘ Fat-offering.’ 

69. After this comes the PashupurodUsha Offering:— 
Having directed the PrasJtnmifri to prepare the 2?ashupuro- 
dUsha, the At^hvaryu offers the Shni^takrit offerings. The 
JPai^hupifrodUsha — Lp. offerings consisting of slices of the cake 
mixed up with certain parts of the body of the goat—having 
been got ready, they are offered to Agni-Soma; and the 
remnants are placed between the fire and the post. The 
hind-part of the goat is tlien carried into the Sad as ^ and the 
thighs are kept near the Aynidhra mound, for iiso in the 
JPatnlsamya/at for doing which the Adhvaryu goes to the 
East of tho llouse-door, and placing the Lady before him, 
pours libations, on her behalf, into tho GUrhapatyaf for 
Soma, Tvastri, Devapatnis, Raka, Kuhu, Sinivali and 
and Anumati. All the priests going out of tho House, 
the Lady sits at the door facing tlie East. The Sacrificer, 
sitting behind the Uttarareli, takes tho Soma in his lap, 
having brought it out of tin* IJaritdhdna. Tho Adhraryii 
takes two jars full of water and kee[)s one on each side of 
the Ufjaruppji^ dedicating them to Jndra-Agni. Taking 
the Soma from tho Sacrilicer, he keeps it on tlie stool, pre¬ 
viously placed upon tho Agnldhm mound; and during the 
night the Sacrificer keeps guard over tho Soma there deposit¬ 
ed. The milk-vessels are washed; the calves are separated 
from their dames ; the A4hvarytt receives the gift of a house 
for sleeping, and all retire to rest. 

70. Next morning comes the Sutyaha —tho Bay for 
the extracting of the Soma-juice. Towards the latter end of 
the night, the servants of the Sacrificer wake up the priests/ 
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They wash their faces and wearing washed olotbes, proceed 
to their assigned duties. The Sacrificer resumes his vow of 
silence. The Agnujhra boils the ghee, and ties the yohtru 
to the waist of the Lady, who thereupon examines the ghee 
and removes all foreign substances. The mixture 

is then got ready; and all the things, except the ghee and the 
Soma, are kept near the Ahaoamya. The Af/hvaryu accom¬ 
panied by the Sacrificer enters th»* Ilu&itvlhUnn^ and taking 
up the Soma-bundle loosens its knot; and placing five 
pieces of stone upon the skin, throws the pieces of Soma 
upon those stone pieces. The Hotri is then called up, and 
seated near the eastern door o£ tlie Jl(frirflhann^ recites the 
l^rUUtrannmka or the Morning Hymn,—and then either 
retires to sloop again, or sits there watching the perform- 
Hnc(‘. Tho Somnlyit cake having been prepared, of Vlrhi or 
Yaaa corns, upon cloven pans, for Indra, olTerings of it are 
made to him. The Ijady’s share of the milk is boiled, and 
while it is hot, tlu'y ])ut into it a little cur<l. They clean 
the barley grains, and pound them on tlio slone-slab; the 
dough is piace<l upon the Pufn, kneaded, made into the 
shape of a cak(', ami baketl and ornamented. Th^' dishes for 
the various deities are then waslicd and kept in Ilnur proper 
positions by tin l^nneh'i Inside the It rinjhrtnii they alos 
keep tho cups ma le of wood,—each four anyuh 

deep, sup])iiod with a luunlle;—that intended for the lloh'i 
being circular, for tho Hru^muii, square-shaped, and so on, 
different shapes being laid down for tho several priests. In 
tho llaoirfihuna, they also keep an odd number of jars filled 
with water. By the time that tho Hofri finishes the recita¬ 
tion of the Morning Hymn, the Aijhmryn tildes ghee in the 
Prmharml, and pours a libation into the Ahavaniya as an 
offering to Agni—Adhishuvana—Deva and Savitri. Taking 
up ghee again, he asks the other priests to bring up the 
I^ady ; and then accompanied by her, the Sacrificer and the 
praliman, he goes to the ^ater-reservoir and pours ap 
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offering to Hetbeti fills oe nwlth ^ter. Betutn* 

ing to the House, they request the Hoiri to repeat the 
Morning Hymn. The oup of the Uotri is then filled with 
water and handed over to the Sacrificer. Going over to the 
Ahamnlya, the Adhmryu pours a libation to Agni. 

71. The Saorifioer and the Adhvaryu seat themselves 
inside the Bar%rdhana upon the skin on which the Boma- 
jtiice is to bo extracted, the other priests seating themselves 
all round. They collect all the articles needed for the * extrac¬ 
tion ’ ceremony; and each of the five priests takes up a stone 
piece in his hand. The Adhvaryu puts gold on his ring- 
finger and measures out five handfulls of Soma and puts each 
handful upon the stone-slab ; and keeps aside one handfull 
for purposes of the Ks'ullakU. The Prafipraathatri then 
picks up six shoots of the Soma. Then begins the FirA 
or the Gr^at ‘ Suvama* or * J>nc(*-EtttraGtion* Adhvaryv/^ 

the Pratiprnsthatrit the Nestri and the UntMri wash their 
hands; and the wets the Soma with water out of 

the B-otri cup. Dividing the wetted Soma into four parts 
distributed among themselves, the four priests proceed to 
i extract ’ the juice by pounding it upon the stone-slab,—think¬ 
ing all the time that each stroke of the stone-pounder is inflict¬ 
ed, not upon the Soma, * but upon the enemy 
(on a blade of grass, in case the priest happens 
to have no oneray); this pounding is continued until 
the SonmJnU are reduced to a pulp; having rested a 
little, they make all the Soraarpulp into a lump, from which 
they extract the juice by pres^^iire. This is the first * round* 
of the extracting process. They collect all stray particles of 
Soma, and begin pounding again; when the whole is reduced 
to a pulp, they pres<< out the juice again. The same proces 
is repeated once more. The three rounds of * extraction * 
having been finished, they pour^water over the squeezed pulp* 
in order to make it swell again with the soaking water; 
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whioh they pound it again, going through the three rounds a«i 
before. Soakingthe lump with water again, they go through the 
third ‘ three rounds * of the ‘extraction’. This finishes the 
First Extraction, called * Mahabhua/oa*, 

72. This is followed by Ksullakabhisavam This is done by 
the Adkmryu alone. Ho takes up the sixth handhdl of Soma 
that had been kept asid«*, and puts it on the pounding slab, and 
strikes it eig^t time's with the pounding stone. Haying 
pressed out the juice, he picks out three shoots from the 
squeezed pulp and puts them into the flfofri-cnp; and put¬ 
ting the paoUra over it, be presses the shoots and extracts a 
little juice into the cup.—He pounds the pulp again with 
eleven strokes, and extracts the juice. The third time^ 
he extracts the juice after twelve strokes. He then covers up 
the mouth of the cup, thereby closing up the life of his 
enemy whom he names. The Adhmryu comes out of 
the H'lmrdnafiay and is followed by the Sacrifioer who gives 
to him any present that he asks for. They both go to the 
yacrifioial pi tce, and standing at the middle of the Southern 
paridhi, they pour into the fire the Soma-juice in the cup, 
as a libation to Surya. 

73. After this they go through their morning prayers, 
and await sunrise; in the meantime, the Sacrificer and 
his wife finish all their necessary ablutions, &c. The 
Udgdfri priest takes up the Dromkalasha, and keeps it upon 
the stonepieces on the skin on which Soma has been poundr 
ed; over this jar a paoitra is kept, and upon this a gold- 
piece. The Vmi^Sfri brings up the Soma, and the Sacri¬ 
ficer fills a number of cups with Soma-juice. At suq- 

rise, they take up one of these cups, called the *AntaryUn^' 
and pour the juice as a libation to Surya. The A4k^ 
mryii takes up the cups dedicated to IndrarVSyu, |p 
Shukra, and to Manthin,—and fills them with Soma^nw*©- 
Bringing np the rim Adbwyn All* (Ini 
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with Soma-juice, and oovt=>riDg it up with the ^amtra, offers 
it to the VishvedSvas. Ho then brings up the JJkthymthali 
and filling it with Soma-juicp^ offers it to Xnclra; similarly 
filling the DhruvasthchUt he offers it to Vaishvanara. Tho 
Di'otinkalasha is then half-filled with Soma-juice; and the 
Adhmnj't, pours a libation of ghee to Soma; similar libations 
being poured by others also. I'hey then go out of the 
Havir'lh.rma Adhvaryu leading, and being followed by 
the others in the following order—the Pratfpraslhatrij the 
Prastoirit the lldgUtrit the JPmtihaHn, the Brahman and the 
Sacrificor; each touching the one in front of himself. They 
take their assigned seats; and the Udgafri sings tlie pres¬ 
cribed hymns,—the Sacrificer leading. When two 

hymns have been sung, the AdJivanju directs the JijiildUra 
priest to bring up the cakes and adorn them; and also 
the Frafipanfhatri to com<* up with the animal. The former 
brings out the cakes from under the ashes and keeps, thorn 
on the mound; to the East of the fried barley, and to the 
South of the Karambha (a preparation <jf Sakpi, mixed with 
ghee) to the North of the milk and the Vajina (the water 
passed off from curdled milk); after which the cake is 
dedicated to Invlra, the fried barley to Indra-IIarivat, the 
Karambha to Indra-Pusanvat, the curd to Indra-Sarasva- 
tivat, the Paya>tya to Indra-Mitravaruna, and the Vajina 
to the Vajins. The Pratiprafillidiri brings up the Savan'tya 
animal and stands near the Xltkiravedt. The Adhvaryii 
enters the Eavirdhanat takes up the Ashoina cup, and hav¬ 
ing washed it, keeps it in its place; and points out each of 
of the other cups to the Sacrificer. Going up to the post, 
he puts some JCusha between the horns of the Siwanlya goat 
tethers it to the post, and dedicates it to Agni. The 
seat of the Eotri is then placed in the Sadas, and the Eolri 
priest duly appointed to his task ; the other priests and the 
Sacrificer having their duties^ duly assigpied, each of them 
pours libations; into the Ahamnlya, in the same order in 
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which they had come oufc of the Havirdhana ;—these liba¬ 
tions being offered to Vak, VSohaspati and Sarasvatf. The 
animal is tlien killed and its fat extracted in the same 
manner as in the case of the AgnlsomJya animal (see above § 
68); and this fat is offered to Agni; after which the 
Priests take their usual dinner. 

74. Then follows the t^avanhjapiirodffshaprochara. The 
Savaniyas having been brought up near the JjftaravSdit and. 
thf Vajiaa placed upon the v\l:ara^ —the first halves of the 
five cake‘« are then cut up into five slices, which are offered 
to the five deities just mentioned—and a .slice offered 
also to Agni-Svistakrit; a portion of the remauts of these 
offerings being thrown into the priiishiini and made over to 
the Brahman, and the rest of the remnants is then distribut¬ 
ed betwee. the Brahman and the Sacvificer. The 

Jf/licaryii now proceeds to make the pdf/eratyn offoringsi. He 
enters tlio nut'it’dfutacf by the Bahterii door, and picking up 
the Indra-Vayii cup, and recpiesting the Mitravaruna priest 
to smg the appropriate hymns, offers smtill quantities of 
the juice in the cup' to Indra-Vayu, in two instalments, 
handing over the cup to the llofri. Going into tlie Elavir- 
dhatw again, he comes out with the Mitravaruna cup, and 
pours a libation to Mitra-Varuna. rfiimlarly bringing up 
the Jhftoina cup, he pours a libation to the A.shvins. The 
remnants of tliese three offerings are kept carefully in the 
AdUyaiffhall. The cups of the Sacrifice!* and the priests 
except those of the Ach'hhncaka and the Unneh% —are filled 
by the Adhvaryu with Soma-juice, in three instalments— 
first from out of the p) omlcalasha, then out of EJpabhrit, and 
then again out of the Pronakalasha. The Adhoaryu. and 
the Fratiprmfhftfri take up the Shukra (a cup of bilva wood) 
and the Manikin (a cup of Vikaukata wood) respectively, and 
cover them up with pieces of the post. They bring out 
these from the Uavir^hdna and keep them on the Shrom of 
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the VitaravS4 i whereupon the pieces of wood with which 
the cups had been covered are thrown into the ^havan^ya 
fire. The nine priests whoso cups have been filled with 
Boraa-juice.—r-and who are on that account called ^OhamasQ^’- 
karyu8\—^om6 forward holding in their hands their own 
cups, and take thoir seats near the Aflkvaryu hearth, facing 
the Bast, The Adhim'yn and the Pr<flipraiitfid(rit stand¬ 
ing to the North and Si>uth of tho post, pour out the jrioc 
in their cups as libitioiis to TuiIim, \vh ironpon tho other 
nine also pour out libations to the same deity. Tho 
Adhoiryu thon calls for the cnp of the Rofri and pours iuto 
it the remnants of the Shn/ch-'a and Mnuth'ni cups; and tho 
Enfri with three priests retires into the ^adaa. Tho other 
priests fill up their cups with Soni i-juice out of the Dnnia- 
Iralaska, and tho A/hnaryn pouts libations, out of the 
Prrtsha'ifri cup to Mitra- Varuna and Agni, out of the fh-rtk- 
mimchchhansin cup to Indra and Agni, out of the Pofri 
cup to the Maruts and Agni, out of the NeAri cup to‘ Tvastri 
and Agni, out of the Agnldhra cup to Agni, and then again 
to Agni. Retaining in his hand this last cup, the A 2/waryu 
goes into the Sad sits before tho fLdri, and with him 
eats the reraLants of the JDridemfya offerings • 

75. After this, tho priests pnicee I to drink the rem¬ 
nants out of the Soma-cups. Tho Adhvaryu drin»cs the rem¬ 
nant of the Sknkra cup, out of the Hntri cup; out of which also 
the Pra^iprm^hfitri driuks tho remnant of tho MatUhin cup; 
the Ilotri drinks the remnants of both the Slmkra and the 
Manthiut and also out of the Brahman-cup ; out of which 
also the Brahmm himself drinks; the U^g/ifris drink out of 
their own cup; the Hotri having drunk a little ont of th^ 

* With regard to thiv eating there ie a dtSerettoo of opioioo among the 
eahaa and the THj^tikae. According to the former, who roly upon the text * VafOt- 
kariul^ prafiluimo hhakgo^* (see Ill—V—Sl ta 36), it being the fioffi, who 

being t^ pronounoer of the eytlabie ‘ Vafat' with eaoh iibation, eats first; wiiiis 
eeoordlng tnibelatter, piee«denoei|igiven totheA^Maarin. The 
adopt tiwiaMw onto. 
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SAorifi«et*d cup, "the Saorifioer himself dtiuks out of it; 
similarly the UoM having partaken of the cups of 
the other priests, each of them drinks of his own cup 
the Rofri being entitled to a share in every cup, by reason 
of his having helped in all libations, with the uttering ol the 
‘syllable *vamt* (Mira. Su. lll-v-JU). This finishes the 
‘drinking’ in connection with the first set of offerings. • 

76. The UnnefH akes t p ^oraa-juice with the 
cnana out of the fJpabhrit, and enters the Sadas; whereupon 
the nine Chamasd<fhvari/ust^ having poured out into the cup 
brought by the Unnefyi, all the juice left in their cups, keep 
their cups within tlio fladirdhnm. (Those cups are hencefor¬ 
ward called the NarUnhanmi cups). The AdUmryu takes up 
the cake-slicos that had been kept aside, and approaching -the 
Achchhnonka in the Sadan, makes over the slices to him. 
The cup of the Achchknonka is then filled with Soma-juice 
out the Dromk<vhi<iha\ and the Adlwa7'yu takes xiip the 
cup and pours a libation to In'lra-Agni; and after having 
drunk a little of the remnant, he hands it over to the Achch- 
hacUka who then drinks his own share. The Brahman^ the 
Uotriy the AgnVjhm and the Mitrnmnim entering the Agni- 
<jlhra room, eat of the remnants of the cakes ; and the Sacri- 
fleer also partakes of the remnants of the Dri/ecatya offerings; 
an<l the Lady in her own room partakes of sweet cakes and 
pastries cooked on the ordinary smlrfa fire (she apparently 
being not entitled to the ‘ remnants *). 

77. This is followed by the offerings of the v&Jitmt 
and also of the dough, &c. attached to the several vessels 
and implements. The ichchhrwnka having seated himself in 
the Sadasf the Adlujorya and the Pratiprasthatri take up 
the Miu-ciips and fill them with Soma-juice out of the 

* Itt th*a c*'«nO(‘tii>u, tt may be tioUni that the priests ^trink out ot each 
Clips, and no flidiinities are raised in rei'aiil to tho ^Oehchhhkt' which occttpicf 
a vaiy prominoi{,t place io the bearing of individuals towards otie another, tn ’Bmiijijjift 
Hinmi society! ^ 
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^romi^altx»ha; whereapon going to the SBcrifioial House^ the 
J^brnryu pours the juice as a libatiou to Indra; and enters 
the Haoirdkana for bringing up another cup; and the Prati^ 
prasthatri coming up with another cup, libation out this is 
poured by the JPotri to the Maruts; then comes the Adhvanju 
with another cup of juice which is poured as a libation to 
^eastri by the SeHri; the PraHpraHthfTtri bringing up another 
cup of juice, this is offered by the Agnldhra to Agni. Thus 
alternately, the Adhvaryu and the Prat/iprasthatri bringing up 
the cups one by one, libations are poured to Indra by the Brah- 
manUclwhhamsin and to Indra-Vanina by the Braskastri^ and 
so on; and lastly the Adfimryu and theBratipnisthatyi bringing 
up the two original cups, libations are poured to the Aslivins 
and to Agui-Grihapati. Finally ihe Adhoaryu brings up the 
thirteenth Bifu-cup and pours a libation to Indradlriliapati; 
and collecting the drippings of the cups into a vessel, goes to 
the Sadus ;B.nd the BmfipraAdthri enters the ILwirdhava with 
another Jlltn-cup^ and placing into this the cup originally 
dedicated to Indra-Agni, keeps it on the mound near the 
Agrayn mnthuliy and goes out to the Sadas ; where they there¬ 
upon drink the remnants of the Bitu-cnp offerings. While the 
Shastra hymns are being recited, the Adhuaryu enters the 
Jlavirdhanay and taking up the Indra-Agni cup, aud accom¬ 
panied by the nhamamdhoarynSy who hold their own cups 
in their hands, pours libations to Indra-Agni; whereupon 
they go to the Sadas and partake of the remnants. The 
Adhvaryu again fills the Shukra with Soraa-juice out of the 
Dromkahishay and keop.s the Vishv(l>.iSva cup on the spot 
where the Shuthra was. Pouring out all the Soma-juice out 
of the Dronakalaska into the Upabhrify he sets aside the 
former. 

The Agnidhra now prepares the four JBashupurod^shm — 
i.e., cakes prepared of flour mixed with the lard of the animal. 
The first of these is for Agni, second for Indra, the third 
for Indra-Harivati and the fourth for Indra-Pu§anvat. 
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Adhvaryu outs up the body of the goat, ■■ and with certain 
preliminary rites, slices the cakes; which are thereupon 
offered to the aforesaid four deities. The Adhvaryu picks 
up the VishvgdSva cup and pours libations to the VishvSdg- 
vas and to Agui; and the other priests holding their cupa 
in their hands shake them over the fire twice. They retire 
to the Sadas and partake of the remnants. 

78. After this come the three Ukthyavigrahaa; the first 
performed by the Adlioaryu and the other two by the ’Bratv- 
praatluitri '.—The Adhoaryn takes up the Ukthya vessel, 
and pours into it the third part of the Soma-juice 
contained in the Ukthyasthall^ and dedicates it to Mitra- 
Varuna. The Unndtri takes up the cups of the 
priests and keeps them on the Uttaravedi ; and pours into 
each of them the Soma-juice out of the Upubhrit. While the 
VdgUfrvt are singing hymns, the Adhoaryu, takes up the 
Vkthya vessel, whereupon the other priests also take up theirs. 
The Adlimryiif —and after him all the priests—pour libations, 
—one to Mitra-Varuna, and another to Agiii. They repair 
to the Sadas and drink the remnants. The above process 
18 repeated twice by the Pratiprasthatrif —the libations 
in this case being to Indra, and Indra-Agui respectively. 
After this all the priests are permitted to go out and rest. 

This finishes the Prdtab-sauana. 

79. Next comes the Mddhyan^inay or Midday 
Savam :—The Bacrificer seated to the west of the Agnl^hra 
mound sings the Lokadvariya Saman. The Adhvaryu pours 
'^lrate^ into the Jlofri cup and hands it over to the Sacrifioer 
and removing the covering of the Soma, he hands it to the, * 
Ordvasfuf; whereupon the Adhvaryu and the other priests, 
as in the Morning Savana, extract juice from the Soma- 
bits; and puts these in water to soak and swell. The 
UnnStH pours the juice into the Hotri cup in the Sacrificer*a 
hand, toough which it is made to flow to the Shukta 
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and the Manikin 00 ) 33 , as also into the 2.grayana^Mlt the 
J^itupatra and the VkthyasthUll, The remaining jnice is 
thereupon poured into the JOronakalasha, After thidTthey all 
go out of the Ilaviri^hSna in the same order as in the 
Morning Savana, The Udgatru having suing the 
Pavamana hymus, the Agnldhra is requested to bring out 
the cakes and bedeck them. The cakes having been brought 
up, the first offering out of them is made to Agni-SvistakrU ; 
and then the cake is out up into slices, which are offered to 
Agni, Indra, Indra-Harimat, &o., as in the Morning Savana, 
Libations out of the Shukra and Manthin cups are made to 
Indra and Agni, and the remnants are drunk by the priests 
The dough, &c. attaching to the vessels are offered into 
the fire. 

80. Then follows the paying of the Sacrificial Fee— 
JDak.n}ia :—The Brahman and the Sacrificer enter the house; 
the Adhvaryu taking ghee in tho Pracharam, and tying to it 
the cloth and tho gold intended for the Fee, pburs the 
ghee as a libation to Surya,—repeating it throe times; 
finally offering 'up the gold bound up in the cloth into 
the fire; out of which it is picked up by tho Sacrificer 
who thereupon takes his stand on the East of the Vcdi. A 
hundred cov^s are collected in tho space between the House 
and the Stdas, where also are brought certain grains. 
Advancing towards the SadaSy the Sacrificorlooks upon the 
persons therein seated, and goes to the Agnidhra mound, 
whereupon seated, he pronounces the formal words of the 
* gifts*—promising to divide among the priests in accordance 
with the shares prescribed in the scriptures, gifts of gold, 100 
cows and clothes,—all for the fulfilment of the sacrifice he 
has performed; the Lady adding the words—* this is given by 
me also*; when each thing is offered, the priests receive the 
gold as for Agni, tho cow as for Bu4ra, and the clothes as 
for Brihaspati. The shares have been assigned as follows 
cows and 12 gold pieces, each, to the Brakmmi the 
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• the Sotri and the A<^hvaryu; 6 cows and ft pieces 
of Gold each, to thd PratiprasfhUiH, the J^ras^otrit 
the MaUrUvarum^ and the BrahmanS^hchhamain ; 4 cows and 
4 pieces of gold each, to the Po^rt, the NSstri, the 
Aohchhaoukaf and tlie Agmcjhra ; and 3 cows and 3 gold pieces 
each, to the Unne^rit the OrUoastut, the Sabrahmanyd and the 
jPraHharSri. Some more gold pieces are distributed among 
the UpaqUfria, Notliin^ is to be given to those Brahmanaa 
who may be there, dimply clamouring for gifts. 

81. After the Prafiharfri has received his fee, the 
Adhmryn enters the Tlamrdhana ; and taking up the 
MarnfoaUmpi pours libations to Indra-Marutvat and to 
Agni. Entering the Ilaoirdhana again, he takes up the 
Mahamitrvtoaf cup and filling it with Soma-juice, keeps it 
near the Agrayam vessel. After a little time he takes up 
this cu]), and pours libations again to Indra-Marutvat and 
Agni. They retire to the Sadas and drink the remnants. 
Taking up the Mnhendra -cup, they fill it with Soma-juice, 
while the Brhtha-Sunian is being sung; and hands over 
the cup to the Sacriftcer. 

82. The l(]hi',iryiiy accoinpauie<l by the BratiprasfhUfri 
the Unnetri and tho Nefriy proceeds to perform the Third 
Ejstriction — Tr-ithja-Suvana As before tiiey extract tho 
juice out of the .iomi-bits in throe instalments. The 
Agmdhra in tho meantime prepares the other offerings 
— i.e.y tho Ohavii or cooked nice for Soma, a cake for 
Varuna baked upon one pan, as also those tliab were baked in. 
the other Samms. Taking the Mahom.lra cup from ^tho 
Sacrificer’s hands, tho Adhvaryii pout s a libation ^ 
Mah§u<.lra and to Agni; and accompanied by the Ri}tr% 
drinks the remnant; the other priests drinking out of thoi|^ 
cups as usual. After this 'follow the three Tlkthyaoigt ahiis ^ 
(see above, § 78) as in the morning JSavam ; after which the 
priests retire to rest. This finishes the Second*—the 
M^hyan^ina^Savana* 
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. 83. Then comes the Third Smatia: The Sacrificer 

and the four chief priests enter the Ramr^hana by the eastern 
door, the Lady entering by the western door. The two 
doors are closed. The Adhmryn takes up the Aditya SihUll 
and filling it with Soma-juice, hands it to the Tratiprffsthilfri, 
who mixes up curd and ku8?ia with the juice, and hands 
it to the Dwietrit who keeps it on the skin, and covers it up 
with his hand. The doors are now opened ; and the Sacri- 
fioer and the Adhuaryu going out with the vessel pour 
libations to the Adityas; the Sacrificer also singing the 
Lokadvariya Sanmn and also pouring the libations. The 
Adhvaryu takes up the Soma in the Agrayam-stkuh and keeps 
it in its appointed place. Coming out of the Racirdhann, 
they go to the Sadas, and request the Udgafri to sing the 
Taoantana hymns. Offerings of cakes are then made to 
Soma, Indra, Varuna, In^ra-Hariraat, &o. as in the previous 
Sovanas; —the Panhupurodanha in tliis case being made up 
of the dough mixed with the heart of tlie goat. After 
this the Soma-juice in the cups is offered to Mitra-Varuna 
Agni, lulra-Agni, M.iniU-Agui, Tvwtri-Agni, Indra-Visnu- 
Agni, and Agni. Retiring to the Sadas, they partake of the 
Soma remnants. The Sacrificer and the Priests take the 
remnants of the cakes, and make offerings of pindas to the 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather of the Sacri¬ 
ficer,—the pindas being offered upon the cups. The four 
chief priests then eat the remnants of the cake, the Sacrific¬ 
er eating the remnant of the ghee instead. Bringing up 
the Savifri-cup, and the Vni^mrUm cup, the Adhvaryu 
pours libations to Psva-Savitri and VishvP^evas-Agni res¬ 
pectively; and accompanied with the other priests eats the 
remnants in these cups. 

* 

84.* Then follows the SauryacharuyUgai — The Cha^u 
having been brought up, offerings are made to Agni and 
Soma; a libation of ghee is poured to Visnu or to Vi^nu* 
AgnL Pouring ghee into' the Oharut the A^h/oo/ryu takes 
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it to the SadoB and gives it to the Hot^, Ooming back he 
takes np ghee in the 'pracharml, and pours libations in 
bight places:— 

(1) On the Agnldhra mound, to Vibhu-Pravahana, (2) 
on the Hotri’s seat, to Vahni-Havyavahana, (3) on the post 
to Shvatra-PrachCtas, (4) on the Brahmamchchhamsin's seat 
to Tirtha-Vishvedcvas, (5) on the PotrVs seat to Ushitri— 
Kavi; (6) on the Nestri's seat, to Ahghari—Vambh3ri, (7) 
on the Achchhavaka^s seat to Ambasyu-Puvasyu; and (8) 
at the centre of the Sftdas, to Shundhyu-Marjaliya. The 
JPratipraslhatri brings up the Patnioata cup and pours a 
libation to Agni-Patnivat. The Aqnirlhrn taking up the cup 
and going to the SadaSy sits upon the lap of the NestHy where 
he and the Adhvaryu drink the remnant of the Painlmta 
The Jjniwtri goes to the Uttaravedl and pours all the Soma-juice 
into the cups of the priests; and while the Yajiiayajtilyn Saman 
is being sung, the Lady is led by the hand to the Sadas, where 
she uncovers her right thigh and sprinkles water over it, after 
which, with the UdyiifrVH permission, she retires to her 
own room. Thereupon the Adhmryih and the other priests 
take up the Soma cups and pour libations to Agni-Maruts, 
and to Agni; and returning to the SadaSy drink the rem¬ 
nants. 

85. All the articles are thon washed and set aside; the pra- 
stara is thrown into the fire as an offering to Agni, Vanaspa^i, 
&o. The Adhmryu enters ths Bavi-idkana and pours all the 
Soma-juice he can find into the Bromkalasha ; and mixing up 
some grains with it, pours it as a libation to Indra-Hariamt 
and to Agni; and keeps the kalasha in the Sa^as, The 
Sacrificer and the sixteen priests each pick up three grains 
out of the katashay and having smelt them, throw them, away 
upon the Ve^h Each of them throws six pieces of fuel into 
the 2haoaniya fire. Having fiUed the cups with water, and 
covering them with green grass, they touch their own, oar 
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their neighbour*8, cups; and retting to the Agn%^hra mound 
eat curd. 

’86. Then follows the Fa^nlsamyaja, at which after the 
offerings have been made, the Feda and the Yohtm are 
removed. The Adhvaryu takes up nine pieces of fuel and 
offers them respectively to Vislived6vas, Tvastri, phStrin, 
Savitri, Prajapati, Agni, Tvastri (again), Vismi, Dcvas, Agni, 
Agni, Vata, Yajna, and Yajuapati. Taking up the Stool and 
the Post, all the vessels aud implements that may be smeared 
with Soma-juice, the black horn and the mahhalaf the YoktrB 
(removed from the Lady’s waist),—and while the Prastotri is 
singing a Saman, the closing notes of which are taken up by 
the Saorificor, -all of them go to the riverside, or to a lake, 
for the Affiibliritha or Fin.d Hath. When gone halfway on the 
road, Saman hymns are sung, all of them joining in the 
chorus. Reaching the river, the Aipivaryic loads the Sacrificer 
by the arm into the water ; after which follows the Aoabh~ 
rithoL Isti :—Standing in the water, the Sacrificer and the 
priests take up their assigned places, holding in thoir hands 
the ghee, cake and other things. The Adhmryu takes ghee 
and pours into the water oblations to Agniy Vanirnty I)eoaa 
and AJyapaSy Taking up the cake, he otters it to Varuna 
and Agni-Varuna; after which he sets the jar afloat on the 
water. Having washed the black antelope skin and handed 
it over to their son, the Sacrificer and the Lady take their 
bath,—the Sacrificer washing the Lady’s bixok, and the Lady 
doing the same to her husband. The Adhmnju throws into 
the water all the things smeared with Soma-juice, whereupon 
all take their baths. The VunSfri leads by the arm the Sacri¬ 
ficer and his wife out of the water. Returning to the Sacrificial 
House, the Sacrificer puts fuel ou the Jthavaniya and the 
Lady on the Qdrhapa^ya fire. An offering of kitsha having 
been made, the Sacrificer enters the Lady’s Boom, and sits 
down taking the antelope skin on his Up. The Adhvaryu 
ppurs a libation of ghee to‘Agni. 
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87. Then comes the Udayanlydatii —All the minor details 
having been performed, rice is cooked, out which an offering 
is made to Aditi. 

88. This is followed by the AnubandhyU which 

offerings of ghee are made to Mitra-Variina; and the 
Tmhupurodmha having been got ready, it is offered to Mitra-. 
Vanina. 

89. Then comes the PayavySsH :—^the JBayasya and the 
Fe?yi»a being prepared, the former is offered to MitrarVaruna 
and the latter to Agni-Soma, Mitra-Vamna-Agni-Hotra 
—^Vajin. 

90. After this comes the VdamsUniyesli :— A. cake having 
boon baked upon five pans, it is offered to Agni. 

91. One thousand Brahmanas are now fed; and the per¬ 
formance concludes with appropriate rejoicings; after which 
the Sacrifioer performs the daily rites of the Agnihotra and 
makes the other necessary offerings. 

ALrnvBRrnnri List of 'riiiNos RBoriBen vt Tiis Agnistoma, in 
A nniTioN TO Those Xecded at The Dvksha-Purnamasa. 
Ahhri —Wooden scraper. 

Ahhyupasthaya —Name given to two Mahaviras. 
Anfardhdmhata —Wooden partitions to screen off the 
wives of the gods. 

Amndt —Wooden stool. 

TJpayamom —An earthenware vessel. 

VkhU —Boiling pot. 

Udtmhara —Fuel. 

Ohamasas —Earthenware cups. 

Dhaoipa —Fan made of deer-skin. 

Pariahasa —Tongs. ‘ 

PsnnSjani —Jars filled with water for the washing of 

feet. 

Pinvana-^MoAe of clay. 

Eope-noose. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ThB BbABINO of the Ml^tiMSi-SBiSTSA ON HlNlgO 
Legal Litebatube. 

1. The Mlmatttsa Siltras, as we have seen, have evolved 
a set of principles of interpretation of texts. They have 
based their discussions upon texts dealing with the detaila 
of sacrificial ritual i and this for the reason that at the time 
that the sierras were written, and the principles of MimaihsS 
systematised, the performance of elaborate sacrifices was 
regarded as the summum homim of life for the ordinary 
Hindu. At a later age, when these sacrifices dropped into 
disuse, the study of Mimamsa proper fell in popular estima¬ 
tion ; but it was soon discovered that though the examples 
chosen in Mimainsa literature, for the application of the 
general Principles, did not appeal to the scholar, the Princi¬ 
ples themselves were as useful as ever; specially in the 
study of Law. This branch of study had to deal with a 
number of original texts; whose range extended from the 
Vedas down to the most recent Smriti compilations; and 
as there were several discrepancies in these texts, on many 
points in regard to the practices of men,—the only reason* 
able basis for the explaining away of these discrepancies 
lay in the Principles of interpretation that had been worked 
out by the old Mimmma writers, in reference to similar dis¬ 
crepancies in regard to Vedio texts bearing upon the details 
of sacrificial ritual. We accordingly find all writers of 
Legal Digests making free uso of the said Principles of inter¬ 
pretation. 

2. The Legal Digests are ad a rule divided into three 
sections:— viz.^ {1) AakUra’, Religious Practices; (2) Vyava- 
hlira*, * Law * in the modem sense of the term, dealing with 
worldly * business;’ (3) * PrUyavhohi^a,* Expiatory Rites. 
The first and the last of these are likely to be as uninteresring 
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to the modern reader as the Sacrificial Ritual itself. There¬ 
fore we shall confine our present study to the * Vyami^ra * 
section of the Legal Digests; though, it has to bo adtaittdd« 
this limits the scope of our study to a great extent; specially as 
we have chosen for our study only the 'i(Vijnanesh- 

vara’s ‘ Comment ’ on the Smriti of Yayuavalkya) and the 
Vijamharamayukha of Shrikautha,—the two digests that are 
still recognised as * authoritative ’ in the greater part of 
India. 

3. The cases of application of Mimamsa Principles in 
the Mitaksara may bo roughly grouped under the heads of— 
(») (b) Joint Ooncfini, and (c) lnhf>ntance, 

(a) Fmdence. 

(1) . -In a criminal case against an\ por'^on belonging 
to the four castes, whon one is called to give evidence for 
the prosecution,—if his evidence h likely to bring about 
such conviction as would lead to capital seulence being 
pronounced on the accused,—the witno^^ should either 
not give ovidonco at all, or should <iiYc‘ fslso evidence.’ 
{YajnaotdhjUt II. 83). Though the ordniiiy rule {Ibid 
IJ. 82) is that a witness giving lalsv» ovhleiico intoiitionaPv 
should be punislicd wiih fine or b-ui'^hmout, yet, in the 
particular case, the suppression ot evidence, or the giving 
of false evidence, permissible. ^ Dot ('len thus the *sin ’ of 
the act remains; and in expiation of this, the witness has 
to perform the Sdvawahx fitfi, laid down in Mini. Su. Ill— 
vi—18, 19. [MitSkmrdf Bombay, pp. 159-601. 

(2) When a party has produced witnesses whose evi¬ 
dence goes against his case,—then, if at a la tor stage, he 
can produce other witaosaos who aro more reliable than tihe 
former batch, t|se evidence of the previous witnesses must 
be discredited. The more fact of the later appearance of the 
witness does not militate against his reliability; because * a 
person has to be regarded a unrdictbk only when either his 
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aa^ertions are actually found to be falsO) or his means of 
knowing the facts of the case are not sufficiently valid*; 
as has been declared in Shabaras’s BhU^a, page 8, line 
16. In the case in question, until there is something 
to show that; the, later witness is unreliable, his deposition 
must be believed to be true; but if it can be shown by proofs 
adduced by the other party that what he said was actually 
untrue^ or that hethad no means at his command whereby 
he could have any true knowledge of the facts in question, 
his evidence would fail to be accepted; but until that is done, 
his evidence has to be reckoned with. In the case taken by the 
Mima^aka, the fact is found to be that what is declared 
in the Veda must be accepted as true; because statements 
can be regarded as false only when the person making the 
statement is found to be untrustworthy on the above men- 
tipned grounds; and in the case of the Veda, there being no 
* person * making the statements, there can be no grounds 
for unreliability, (Mita. p. 156). 

( 6 ) Joint Concern^ 

In all joint concerns,—such as Trading and Theatrical 
Companies and Agricultural Bands,—the earnings are to be 
divided in accordance with the amount of capital invested 
by each partner; just as at the Jyotistoma sacrifice, the 
hundred cows that are prilcribed as the * sacrificial fee * for 
the priests employed, are to be distributed among the sixteen 
priests, in accordance with the amount of work done by 
each; for instance, the four principal priests get 12 cows 
each, and so on, as laid down in Mim. Su. X—iii «-53 to 55« 
(See above, Chap. TV, § 80). The general principle involved 
in this case is one of equity: *!Bach person according to 
his dessert the gaihs are to be in accordance with the^ 
pains*; the A^hmryu gets more than the U^gHtfri, 
because he does more work in connection with the Baorifi<^ 
performance than the other; similarly in all joint concerns, 
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the greater profit goes to the partner that worke more 
and invests the larger amount of capital. 

(o) InheHtcmee, 

(1) *!DUya* or Inheritance has been defined as that 
wealth or possession which comes to a person simply by 
virtue of his relationship to its previous owner; the ‘ bhiga* 
or ‘division* of wealth is its distribution among a number of 
persons entitled to the ownership. This leads to the 
question—what i-j the ‘ litle ’ or ‘right * to a possession ? Is 
the * right * based purely upon scriptural authority or upon 
other, worldly, authorities also ? It is argued that if it depend¬ 
ed u})on scriptural authority, then the ownership acquired 
under that ‘right’ would also be purely * scrip curaV ; and as 
such could out be utilised in ^uch purely worldly concerns as 
buying, selling and the like; hence the ‘ right * under which 
ownership is to be acquired must be one that depends, not 
solely upon scriptural authority, but upon other authorities 
also. This line of argument has been borrowed from 
KmUmrn-Sntra IV—i—2 [^yayamalUvistSra, page 219, 

* fourth varnxka * according to Kumarila, and ‘ third var^ka 
according to PrabhSkara],—where in regard to the rules 
laid down in connection with the acquiring of wealth for the 
performance of Sacrifices,—the question having been raised as 
to whether an infringement o| those rules would cause a 
discrepancy in the sacrifice performed with the wealth thus 
wrongly acquired, or it would only produce some blemish or 
sinfulness in the Sacrificer—the prima facie argument 
of the Opponent propounded by Kuraarila is that if the rules 
of acquisition pertained to the Sacrifice only, then the 
Sacrificer would have no ownership at all; inasmuch as 
ownership is something supernatural (based upon scriptures 
only). This statement of thxo prima fame argument however 
has been rejected by Prabhakara, as impossible, on the ground 
aa a matter of fact, monership is not something supema^ 
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turtj or spiritual, it. is purely worldly oi‘ temporal j aud the 
wealth acquired by temporal means can certainly be used in 
tne performance of sacrifices. In delivering their final conclu¬ 
sion also, the writers have admitted the discussion on the 
understarding that owiu>rship is something purely temporal; 
and hence if there has been anything wrong in the method of 
acquiring that ownership, it affects only the man, and not the 
sacrijice, which latter would be complete all the same; though 
the man will have to perform some expiatory rites for the 
employment of questionable methods. (A/f75^wm, page 181.) * 

2. Yajiiavalkya (II. 126) has laid down that after the 
regular partition is finished, if something is discovered to have 
been taken away surreptitiously by any partner, it should be 
recovered frora*him and divided among the pai'tnera in equal 
shares. In this coniiectiou the question is raised as to whe¬ 
ther this surreptitious possession is reprehensible or not;—the 
argument for non-reprohensibility being that the partner who 
is in wrongful possession has also some right over the thing, 
and hence as he has bien retaining the thing under the 
misconception that it is his own, his conduct is not blame¬ 
worthy. The final conclusion however is that the wrongful 
possession has to be regarded as reprehensible. This conclus¬ 
ion is based upon the MimUninti-Sutra VI—^iii—20, where 
the question being raised as to the changing of the mv4ga 
corn (that had been kept for the oharn, and has become unfit 
for use) the oppouent has argued that, if the Sacrificer 
substitutes an equal quantity of the niCmi corn, under the 
nusapprehension that it is mudga, his action cannot be 
regarded as a contravention of the rule that prohibits the use 
of the ; because he has used the mn^a it is true, but he 
has used it as muiga; and this view is rejected, the final 
eonclusion being that even though done under a misapprehen- 

*lt is interosting to not* that in thit) connection, tb* Mi^Okiar^ quoto* tb* v«ty 
word* of PrAbhakar*’* (M*. p, S4b). 
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sion, the action must be regarded as an infringement of fee 
rule wlierely mdsat kodravdy and chamka cannot be substituted 
for muflga, at sacrifices. The principle underlying this is 
the naxim that Ignorance of the law is no excuse. (MifUksara, 
page 193). 

3. In regard to the rights of inheritance of widows, some 
writers have argued that, inasmuch as all property is 
primarily intended for sacrificial performances, to which the 
woman is not entitled, she can have no business to inherit any 
property; that women, apart from their husbands, are not 
entitled to sacrificial performances has been shown under 
Mimamm-siUrU VI—i—17 to 21 ; though in the preceding 
adhiharam it has been shown that she cannot be said to be 
absolutely mii-entitM to such performances; as in the 
company of her husband she has her place at all sacrifices 
(see above). 

This argument against the rights of women is met by 
another reasoning based upon 3diinamsa-sutras III—iv—26 to 
30, where it is shown, that the wenriug of gold and such other 
things by the priests and the Sacrificer have no bearing on 
the sacrificial performance; on the basis of this principle it 
has been argued that, if all property wore intended for 
sacrificial performances, from where could the gold be got ? 
It is certainly ‘ property’, <and yet to does not have any 
bearing upon sacrificial performances. {Mifakmrd, pp, 
200 — 1 ). 

(4) With reference to the share to which the wife is 
entitled, we have the following texts :— 

(«) l!T^ Wif:* i 

(a) * If the proprietor effects the division of his property 
during his lifetime, he should award to his wives ahftr ^ 
equal to that of his sons. 
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^ (h) If the partition is effected after the death of the 
father, the mother should have a share equal to ‘that of 
her sons.* 

This text declares that the wife’s share in the pronpirty 
of her husband is equal to that of each of her sons. Some 
writers,—who have held that the wife is entitled to a mere 
subsistence allowance,—^interpret the texts to mean that, if 
the property is extensive, the wife is to have just enoMfch to 
keep her; but in case the property is not much, she shares it 
equally with her sons. Against this it is argued that 
this interpretation would cause an incongruity in the above texts; 
as in that case, the hrst half of it woald moan that she is tp 
receive more subsistence allowance; while the other half 
would give her an equal share with her sons; that such an 
incongruous interpretation of injunctive texts is not allowable 
has been shown under M^m^msa-sutraYll —iii—19 to 25; 
wherein we have the following argumentIn connection 
with the GhafurmUftya sacrifice, the Veda enjoins * AgttU 
Framyana '; there are two such * pranayanas *—that connected 
with the Agni^tomaf which is accompanied by many 
other details, and the c^her related to the JGarsha^ 
PUrnamUsttf which is simple and without accessory details; 
the question arising as to which of these two * prana ganas* 
is to be employed at the GImtunnUsyat the conclusiou is that 
it must be the latter. Upon this there arises a further ques¬ 
tion,—On which of the four sections of the OhritnrmUsya —the 
* Vai8hvadSva\ the ‘ Varnnapragha^a*, the ShakarnSc/hiija and 
the ‘ SunAslrlya^-^m this *pramyana’ to bo done ? The con¬ 
clusion is that it should be done in connection with the second 
and third sections; fbough the prima facie argument is that 
is has to be done in connection with the first and the fourtht on 
the ground that the * pranayana’ has to be done on the 
V^^arai^di and the use of this implied in connection 

with the jSvaH and thesections only,—this nnplioai^]!i 
being dedufoed from the text which prohibits snoh use on the 

814 
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ground that it is only what is possible that can prohiMted ; 
and hence the prohibition of the use of the Uffarapd^i for 
the first and fourth sections implies the possibility of sudh 
use. In answer to this argument it has been shown that 
such an interpretation of the texts concerned leads to an 
incongruity in the text enjoining the use of the VttaravMl; — 
viz: with regard to the andsections its use is 
implied by the prohibition, and hence could be intended for 
partial acceptance only; while with regard to the second and 
4bird sections it is pointed out as to be used permanently ; 
thus the same text laying down two entirely divergent 
qpurses of action. The principle of interpretation involv¬ 
ed ID this is that so long as a text affords one coherent 
meaning, there is no justification for breaking up its meaning 
into tivo incoherent parts. {Mifahsara, pp. 201—2). 

(5 In connection with the rights of the parents over 
the property left by their childless, son, the question arises 
as to which of the two parents—the mother or the father— 

^ has the prior claim. The texts bearing on the question 
mention the word ‘ pitaraa', * parents’; and would therefore 
appear to leave the matter doubtful; but it has been argued 
that, inasmuch as the woini *pi(arau* has been etymologic¬ 
ally explained in authoritative grammatical works as equiva¬ 
lent to ‘ Matapifarau *,—and as m this the * Mata (mother) 
is mentioned first—hers should be the prior claim. This 
reasoning is based upon the Mlniamsa-sutra V—i—4- to 7 
—where it has been shown that the Prayajas—Samidt 
Unapaf, &o.—are to be performed in the order in which 
they are mentioned in the injunctive texts,—^in accordance 
with the accepted principle that the priority of mention 
gives the priority in action. (MitSksara, p. 203). 

4. The '^cases of application of MimSmsS principles to 
|aw, in the VyamharamApi&ha* may be grouped under the 
following heads 

... i nmnHin * 

lV3M9.8i^< 
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(a) Sburoas of Proprietory Might, 

All proprietory right has its origin in the ways of the 
world, and has nothing to do with scriptures. It proceeds 
only from such sources as purchasey gift and the like. If it 
proceeded from the Scriptures, there would bo nothing to 
establish one’s right over the calf born of the cow that he 
may have purchased ; as such right is established by ordinary 
usage only. Then again, 'the analogy of the said right over 
the calf cannot be extended to the case of the child born 
of one’s own wife; because no person has any proprietory 
right over his child,—indicated either by usage or by the 
scripture; it is for this reason that in the Visfnmjit sacrifice 
whereat the Saorificer has to give away till his belongings, 
the children are not given away ; this has been shown under 
llm~tmsa-8utra\l —vii~l (Fya-r/ia. p. 38, line 20) where 
it is shown that, the son, father, sister and such other 
persons do not come within the category of one’s * belong¬ 
ings’, which word must bo taken to be restricted to what is 
called * dhana ’, ‘property.’ 

(b) Adoption. 

• (1) In regard to adoption we have the text ‘ dauhitro 
bhagineyashcha Shudrasyapi oka dlyate\ i. e., ‘the ShUdra can 
also adopt the son of his daughter or the son of his sister’— 
following upon the general rule that the Brahmam can adopt 
a child only from among his ‘ Sapindas '; th(< Kmftriya from 
among KsaUriym in general, or from among his own ‘ Sago~ 
fro^\ the Vaishya only from among Vaishyas, and the Shudra 
only from among ShUdras. In view of these two texts read 
together, the conclusion with regard to ShU^ras is that for 
them the best form of adoption is that of the daughter’s or- 
the sister’s son. This conclusion is in accordance with the 
principle embodied in Mim~Su(ra$ JY —ii—16. * 

(2) f The adoption, even by the Shudra, has always to 
be done with full Vedio rites and ceremonies;—^in this partic- 
* VyovtMranaySkha, p. 47, LI. t VyawdiaromayiAha, 47,1. It 
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ular case the ShUdra being entitled to the Vedic rites in 
accordance with the principle of the * Nuddastkapati * laid 
down in Sn. V\ —i—51, where it is shown that the 
Nisuda chief, even though a Shndra, is entitled to some 
Vedio sacrifices,—the only difference being that the Vedit 
mantras (which he, as a Shndrat can not pronounce) have to 
bo recited for him by a Polja proxy. These exceptional cases 
are not touched by the g-^meral law that the Skffdra is not 
entitled lO Vclic rites as propounded in Mtm. Su. VI,—i—25. 

(3) In regard to the worn j II, it is laid down that she 
can adopt only in tho company of her husband, or when 
permitted by him; as she, a'one by herself, is nob entitled 
to the performance of Vedio rites and ceremonies ; and 
such rites and ceremonies are inseparable from all regular 
adoption. Tho preclusion of worn in from sacrificial perform- 
anct's oil her own account is discussed under M:m. Su. VI— 
i—fi (Vide above, chap. Ill §2). 

(4) * With regard to a child that has been adopted in an¬ 
other family, Mann has laid down th,it he eninot the 

propf'rtfi of hisprogenitJor, nor p^^rforni Ins Sh raffdha ;Q,nd though 
the text directly prohibits those two tilings only, —yet it has 
been accepted to imply tin* prohibition of all cognate things, 
— e. g., all relationships and conn actions due to the progenitor 
and so forth. This in accordauoo with the principles laid 
down in M/ni. Sfi. Ill—vii—1-1, and also I—iii—3 (Shabata^ 
Bliusga, page 71, Ime 15),—wherein it is shown that the 
texts * antarrSdi minofi and *jrif<ip\Umh krismkesho*~gnlnS‘ 
dadhlfa *—even though making specific mention of only 
oertdn definite characteristics, are to bo regarded as implying 
any place within the Vedi (and not. th'» exact centre of it), 
or a particular point in the man’s age (and not exactly mean¬ 
ing that his hairs should be black, &c.). 

THE END. 

, *lbid.p.4S>7b&^ 
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[and hence the cognition of the niinor premise cannot be 
regarded as being due to the koo perceptions of smoke as 
urged above], ** What you say may be the case ^th the 
cognition of things that are always dependent upon some¬ 
thing else (as in the case of the negation of an object); the 
case of the negation of the smoke however is different, inas¬ 
much as the notion of ‘ smoke * is not always dependent upon 
the notion of its concomitance ; because as a matter of fact 
wo find that the first conception that we have of the smoke 
is of it alone, independently of any other concomitance relating 
to it.” But you cannot put forward any sound evidence 
in proof of the assertion that the ‘necessary dependence’ is 
not present in the case in question,—especially in face of 
tluj fact that wo have already shown above in what manner 
the cognition of the minor premiss is obtained.* “ But 
as a matter of fact, in the case of the inference in 
question, we find that what leads to the conclusion is the 
cognition of smoko in the mountain^ and any previous cog¬ 
nition of it that we may have had has no efficacy towards 
the inferential conclusion ; and hence any such cognition 
cannot be regarded as in any way helping towards the con¬ 
clusion [at any rate without the intervening perception of 
the smoko on the mountain ; and thus the much-discussed 
definition of ‘ operation’ becomes applicable].” But 
this would be all right only after you had conclus¬ 
ively proved that the character of the ‘Instrument* Ci^n 
belong to that only which is ‘operative.* 

(316) [Fage 275.] “ Certainly in the case in questioir 
also that which is ‘instrumental* in bringing about the cog¬ 
nition of the smoke as concomitant with Fire is the nirpik^ 
jMkat abstract, or non-determinate, idea that one has of tjtee 

' * Tho cognition of the smoko as concomitant with fire ie obtained evut 
before we perceive it in the mountain ; hence it will be extremely difficult for yim 
a prove that the nation of smoke is not idwsys accompanied by fiiat of Ha opie*'' 
OQnutan<% with fire. 

J8#^. 
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dmoke by itself (of the kind which invariably precedes 
all determinate cognition of things).” This again 
we cannot accept. For in the case of things that 
are in permanent union with one another (as in the case 
of Negation), the cogmtion of one of them does not ne¬ 
cessarily depend upon any non-determinate cognition of 
it (but is brought about by the cognition of its companion or 
correlative); and as thus the determinate cognition of things 
is possible oven without their non-determinate cognition,— 
there is no evidence in support of what you say with regard 
to the process of cognitions. “ In the case of the cognition 
of permanent correlates we shall postulate a preceding non- 
determinate cognition.” This is not right, we reply ; for 
as the cognition of such correlates oin be oi&ily explained, as 
due to other causes (as e. q. the cognition of their correlatives) 
there can be no ground for assuming the non-doterminate 
cognition In fact, you yourself also admit that it is the 
pejuliar characterisbio of perminent correlates that the cogni¬ 
tion of on3 IS b»* )ugh*‘ al>) it ey f he cig iibi m of the other. 

/ 

(317)— * In any case that which brings about the ct^gni- 
tion of the minor premiis (which will constitute the instru- 
mencal ‘operation’) miy be regarded as the ‘Instrument’ of 
the mOe-eutial conclusion (and thus the definition of ‘Ins¬ 
trument' or its ‘operation’ remains intact).”^ This again is 
not possible, we feply. For if this principle were admitted, 
even the sense-organs would have to be regarded as ‘Instru¬ 
ments’ of Inference in some cases {oiz,, when the minor pre¬ 
miss 18 the result of diifeot l^ense-perception). [And thus 
there would be no differedO^ betwetm Inferential and Percep¬ 
tive Cogmtion, both of which would have Sense-organs for 
thmr ‘instrument’.} We need not pursne this matter any 
{nri^er. 

(818) There is yet another objection to the above* 
definition (in para. 810) of * VySpSra* or * Opern- 

KA.184. 
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involves absurdities and incongruities.) ? If ihe objection 
which we have urged against you is not sound, what then 
tion*:—By this definition the contact of the Bar with the 
Sound heard cannot be regarded as the * operation* of the ear; 
and thereby the ear cannot be regarded as the instrument* 
in the perception of sound ; while as a matter of fact (in all 
sense-perception) it is the contact (with the perceived object) 
that constitutes the ‘operation’ of the sense-organ concerned. 
No other ‘operation’ is possible in this case. For any such 
operation would have to bo either moment-iiry or permanent.; 
but any momentary operation of the sense-organs other than 
* Contact ’ IS .not known of; and if the operation were 
a permanent one, there would arise the same objection 
that we have pointed out on a previous occasion (vis., that 
being permanent the operation could nob be produced by any¬ 
thing). It may bo asked—“ Why cannot we regard the 
sound itself—to bo the ‘ operation’ (of the Ear) ? ” We 
reply—this is not possible; for as the Sound is the 
object of hearing, it can never be regarded as the instrument. 

(319) Page 277. “ What harm would there be if in cer¬ 
tain cases one and the same thing were both object and instru^ 
ment ?” In the case of Hearing, we reply, we find that the Cog¬ 
nition of Sound is the effect or result of the whole process, and 
the Sound forms an integral qualifying factor of it; and when 
it thus forms a factor of the Effect, if it were also made a 
factor in the Instrument (of the same Effect), there would 
arise the partial incongruity of one and the same 
thing (sound) having the two mutually contradictory 
characters of the cause and the effect. “ But this 
same incongruity is found in the case of the contact 
of ihe Eye and the Jar being regarded as the ‘opera¬ 
tion’of the Eye towards the (visual) cognition of the Jar 
(where the Jar forms a factor of the causal operation).” It 
may be so, we reply; but what is that to us (whohold 
that the explanation and definition of everything in the world 
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is the ptirpos© in yonr quoting another parallel oaae f If on 
the other hand, the objeption is sound, it will serre to inveli- 
date the other parallel case also. We, who aim at final 
Eelease only, and hold all things to be inexplicable, have 
no love for anything of ordinary experience. It was for this 
reason that Janaka, the King of the Mithila, being free from 
all attachment, and desirous of final Release only, said—*Let 
the whole of MithilS be burned ; nothmg will be burned that 
is mine.* * 

(320) Nor can ‘Operation’ be defined as that which has the 
Instrum mtfor its substratum (the second alternative put for¬ 
ward m para 313). For by this definition the Cognition of the 
Minor Term as concoiuitaut with the inferential indicative 
{i. e.y the minor premiss) will not bo the ‘instrument* of the 
inferential conclusion ^as there is no operation subsisting in 
that cognition). Even if were to accept the view that 
there is a non-detormmate cognition of the inferential in¬ 
dicative (preceding its determinate cognition as con¬ 
comitant with the Minor Term),—that nondeterminate 
cognition would not be the substratum of the latter cogni¬ 
tion (and thus too the definition of ‘ operation ’ not being 
applicable, the instrumental character cannot belong to the 
minor premiss), t If the Operation, which subsists m (has 
for its substratum) something which is not the cause or 
instrument of the Inferential Conclusion, wore regarded as 
the operation of that which is the instrument of that conclu¬ 
sion,—then this pnnciple would lead to most undesirable 
consequences. 

* This refera to the well-known verse in the MahabhSrdta- 
na mi ktHihana ^oJiyate 

f This anbeipstea the objection that though the cognition of the 
minor premise subsists m the Oognising Self, yet it could be regarded as the cptmhoit 
of the non-determinate cogoibon of smoke, which Would thus become the ‘ lustra- 
roent ’ of the Inference of Fire The answer is that m this manner anything 
might be the Instrument of anything. 
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(8^1) [Page 279]. It has been explained by tiiie 

opponent (in para. 312) that the true Instrument (or Cause) 

is that whi<jh neven fails in producing result (literally, which 

is tiever non«<soncomitaut with the result). Now what does 

this mean ? (1) Does it mean that the Result is sure to exist 

at the time when the cause exists ? (2) Or it is sure to exist at 

the time subsequent to that at which the cause exists P The 

former is not possible; because it must be held that the 

cause must haye an existence prior to the effect (it having 

been defined as the invariable antecedent). Nor can the 

second alternative be accepted; because if by this sequence 

? 

(of the effect) be meant immediate sequence, then in that 
case, • if the character of ‘ Instrument ’ were attributed to 
a thing operating in some sort of way towards the result, 
such wellknown instruments as the Hand and the like 
would cease to be * instruments while if the instrumental 
character were attributed to a thing on the ground of its 
continuing operative until the appearance of the result, it 
would have to be attributed to the nominative and such other 
agents also. If then you include the sec^uence to even such 
things as are not necessarily immediate antecedents (in view 
of the instrumental character of the Hand, for instance),— 
then also, your definition fails to include such intruments 
as the Hand and the like; because there are cases where 
after the Hand has carried on certain operations, 
obstacles appear and the result is not achieved (and thus 
the instrumentality of the Hand fails td produce the Besvltf 
and hence cannot be spoken of as * phalaoi/abhiehari ’). If, on 
the other hand, you intend all the operations extending up to 
the appearance of this Result, then, inasmuch as no interruption 
would be possible, your theory would come to this that eweiy 
agency tending towards the result is * instrumental.* 

* The Hand ia regarded aa the * Instrument ’ o£ cooking, because it operatM 
towards that end inasmueh aa collecting fuel, placing the pot, and so forth. None 
of these operations however is followed by the result ; aa4 so the 

definition of * Insimmont ’ fails to apjdy in this case. 
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(322) Farther, when you say that there ^oul^ bn 
non-faihire to produce the re$tdt oi that which is operative^ 
(1) is it the operation that does not fail to p:^duce 
result ? or the instrument acoompanied by the operation ? 
If the former, then the hand would cease to be an * instru¬ 
ment’; (especially in the case where, though certain f>perations 
have been gone through by the hand, the result fails to 
appear on account of impediments after those operations). 
For the same reason, the second alternative also cannot be 
accepted; and moreover in this latter case, the sacrificial 
performance could not be regarded as * instrumental ’ in 
bringing about the attainment of Heaven [as the performance 
has ceased long before the result appears; and what 
precedes the result is not the performance along with its 
operation^ the ApUrva, but the Apitrva only.]; specially as 
even Prabhakara—who holds that the ‘ Instrument’ towards 
the attainment of Heaven is the • ApUrva which is what 
is meant by the sentence {*ySg&na svargam bhavayBt*), 
and not the sacrificial performance which has long ceased to 
exist,—admits that the final act in the sacrificial performance 
is instrumental towards the final result. [And thus according 
to this view also the sacrifice is an instrument ; so it is not 
right that this should not be included in the definition of the 
instrument.] 

[Another definition of * iilstrument ’ is next taken up.] 

^ The Mlmitoisakas hold that betwecu the Sacrifice anti the final appearance of 
the result, there persists an active force set going by the sacrifice. Without this it 
cannot bp explained how the sacrifice, which has ceased to exist long ago, can 
be the cause of the result. So the sacrifice sets into motion the and this 

finally brings about the result. Prabhakara’s view ii that in this manner it is the 
upStm and not the sacrifice that is the Instrument of the result. Thot%b he lays 
dowu this as the general rule, yet in certain cases, for instance in the case of the 
ll^inha-pfir^miUa saoriliee, which is made up of a number of minor sacrifices,—he 
holds tihat each of the minor stmrificee h|ts its own ap%roa, and tliis apfirva helps the 
next sacrifice in prodacing its owu aptirva; and so on and on, the last of the series 
not havmg any farther saorifice to h^p, helps, and is thus instromsatal in, the 
tuingu:^ about of the final result. 
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(82?) •* The instniment is that, being equipped with 
which alone, the Agent accomplishes the act; and hence the 
Ptama^i means or Instrument of Right Cognition, is that 
being equipped with which alone the agent has the right cogni¬ 
tion.” *Thi8 definition also, we reply, is not tenable. For it 
would imply that we would have to regard as *Instrumeni» 
of Right Cognition’, even such well-known non-instruments 
as the * destruction of the (momentary) qualities of the 
Cognising Self ’ (with which * destruction ’ the Self is equip¬ 
ped at the time of the Cognition). 

(324) If the definition be amended to read—” The 
Instrument of Right Cognition is that cause of the action 
of cognition equipped with which alone the agent has the 
.right cognition”,—this also cannot be accepted ; as by this 
definition, in the case of the right cognition of happiness^ we 
should have to regard as an ‘instrument’ of that cognition, 
also the operation of that which is its real instrument, f 
You may say—” Certainly, it is but this is not right; 
because the operation in question (i.e., the Mind-Self 
contact) has no operation of its own; and as thdte it does not 
operate in any way towards the action, it cannot be regarded 
as an ‘agency ’ towards that action ; and as the ‘ Instrument * 
is only a particular kind of * agency,’ the said operation 
can never be regarded as an * Instrument.’ You may 
add the qualification ‘which* is operative’ (to the phrase 
‘ cause of action ’ in the above definition). But this also 
will not be right; as in that case that which is operative could 

•The Self has many such qualities as are appeanug and disappearing at every 
moment,—according to the Logician i at each time that the Self has a cognition, it is 
sure to be equipped with the absence or destruction ot many of these momentary 
qaalitieH. Tbns these qualities would fulfil the conditions of the definition df 
* Instrument,’ 

t The Mind is the instrument of the ^gnition of happiness. Its operation 
consists in its coming into contact with the Cognising Self. This contact is tfa« 
ectuae of the coymlton, and without it the Self cannot have the cognition. Hence the 
definition would include this' Contact’ also. 
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not be regarded as tbe *Ixistrainent*; * because by tbis 
definition it will be tbe ^oause of action* <dong wUh its operch 
ion that should have to be regarded as tbe 'Instrument*; and 
as t%e cause along with its operation would not have any 
further operation, it would not have tbe character of the 
Instrument (which, according to you, must be something that 
is operative). 

{Page 281) You may add the explanation that—“the ins¬ 
trumental character belongs to the operative thing as apart 
from the factor of operation ; and certainly, the definition 
bf Instrument does apply to that thing; that which has the 
wstrumental character is also operative i and hence it is only 
the operative thing that is called the 'Instrument.** Tbis 
also we cannot admit; because according to this definition 
when a person is washing a piece of cloth by alternately 
lifting and dropping it, the cloth, which in reality is the object^ 
would be the Instrument.^ 

$ (325) Then again, it is necessary for you to explain 
what is the instrumentality of that which you seek to define. 
If you explain it as consisting in the characteristics pointed 
out in your definition, then you fall into the vicious circle 
(the knowledge of the Definition depending upon the com¬ 
prehension of instrumentality, and vice versa). If in ordei 
to avoid this, you were to explain that the instrumentality of 
the instrument consists in its own specific form (apart from 
the characteristics mentioned in definitions),-—then, inas¬ 
much as the 'specific form’ of each individaul Instrument is 
distinct, any general definition of the Instrument would 


qaal,fica*ion, yott make the 

a oOMfatnent factor of the Inatniment; and aa aoob, in order to be an Initmnient it 
moat nave aome other oper ation t owarda the final act. 

V .1 i'*’* *!* i it kM m openti.. ; wd it i. mly 

th. .,„ipp.d with tti. op«.tiT. doth thrt h. o.i d. th. 

Hence the Cloth, by your definition^ ia an ‘Inatniment’ 

, t ”»>«■-hdi.iBMotbyih.iiirtremwrtrii^oflh.Iii.tm- 

meot,-.*, Iiua w. know th. -tartnuiMit-w, on h.„ „„ in itaiMiiitlOD. 
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invariably include instruments dther than the one (the ‘speci¬ 
fic form' of which would bo present to the mind of the eun 
quirer); and thus the definition would become * too wide*; 
as certainly the ‘specific form’ of the Bye ^the instrument 
of vision) is not the same as that of the Ear (the instrument 
of audition). 

(326) fNor again can we accept the definition 
the ‘Means of Riglit Cognition,* as that, being equipped 
with which alone can the agent have the right cognition, 
mentioned in para. 323]. For in that case, the Sense-organs 
would not be the ‘Means of Right Cognition*; as it is found 
possible to have right cognition {inferential and the rest) by 
persons not equipped with sense-organs (which are neces¬ 
sary only in one particular kind of cognitions, the sensuouay 
You might say—“ bub that inferential cognition is not Sensuuua 
Peyeeption” True; but it is nob with reference to Sensuous 
Cognition alone that you are seeking to put forward the defini¬ 
tion (of the ‘Means of Right Cognition). It might be argued 
that, “ in the case of inferential cognition, even though the 
B&me particular Instruments, in the form of a Sense-organ and 
the like, are absent, yet inasmuch* as all Instruments belong 
to the same class (‘Instrument*) as the Sense-organ, there 
cannot be the absence of all Instruments of that class; for 
certainly even inferential cognitions one cannot have until 
he is equipped with things which are as much ‘Instruments* 
as the Sense-organs.** But this also does not solve the diffi¬ 
culty ; as it IS up till now impossible bo ascertain what is the 
generic character of the ‘Instrument* (to which the Sense- 
organs and other instruments belong). 

(327) If then, you were to explain that, that thing being 
equipped with which alone the agent accomplishes that tight 
eognitiony is the Insttnm^Td of that cogniHont’-^^ we cannot 

• This answer proceeds on the basis of two alternatives—(1) are we to regl^ 
as instrnnaent that thing with which the cognisor may be equipped at the time the 
he baa some rig^ oognition ? (2) or that with which he u equipped nt erery iisM 
that he has that particular kind right oogmtaon f The iormer it not poseible. 

Kh. m. 
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accept this either ; because in that case even such things as 
the small loin-cloth or the clothing that the person is wearing 
at the time will have to be regarded as the ‘Insbramont,’ [As 
there may be some right cognitions which a man will have when 
wearing such clothing, &o.] * If in order to meet this you 

were to add the qualification that—the Instrument of a right 
cognition is that thing equipped with which the agent accom¬ 
plishes all cognitions of the same kind as that cognition^ —this 
also cannot be accepted ; because as a matter of fact we find 
that all inferential and verbal cognitions belong to the same 
class of ‘Indirector Non-immediate Cognitions’; and yet while 
inferential cognitions are accomplished when the agent is 
equipped with the knowledge of the Premisses, verbal cogni¬ 
tions are obtained when he is equipped with the knowledge 
of words : and under the circumstances, there can be no 
certainty as bo all IMirect Cognitions hemg accomplished with 
the aid of one knowledge or the other ; and hence neither 
of the two can be rightly regarded as an ‘Instrument of Eight 
Cognition* ?. You might urge that the ‘kmds’ of Cognition 
you mean are‘ Sensuous Cognition*, ‘Inferential Cognition* and 
the like (and not any such as ‘Indirect Cognition*). This 
also will not be right; because ifirsUyt if you include any one 
of these ‘kinds’ of Cognition in your definition of the ‘Instru¬ 
ment of Right Cognition,* then it would not include the Ins¬ 
truments of other Kinds of Cognition; thus there would be a 
partial failure of the definition; secondly^ if yon include all 
kinds of cognition, then it would not include any Instru¬ 
ments at all; [as there is no Instrument that accomplishes 
all kinds of cognition] ; thirdly^ if there be no restriction (as 
to whether one or all Kinds of cognition are meant), then 
you would not have one all-comprehensive definition (which 
ought to be the first condition fulfilled by all definitions). 

* This meets the eeoond alternative. ' 

t If ymox definition be lAot equipped with which the agent aoeoinpltahefl M 
StSttum oegiiition8,<--4hen this will not inolode ihe means of ifffervtiial cognition. 

Kh. m. 
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(328) [Page 283] Another definitioii of the Instmment 
iapiit forward;—*'The Instrument is that in the absenoe of 
which (without which) the Nominative Agent and the Object 
do not bring abbut the action; thus the Instrument of Bight 
Cognition is that without which the cognition and the cognis¬ 
ed do not bring about the right cognition.” This also, we 
reply, is not right :* Do you mean(l) that the cognition is 
not brought about by the cogniser and the cognised which 
latter are themselves existent ? (2) or that it is not produced by 
these, also when they themselves are non^existant ? If you mean 
the former, then the definition fails to include the Instru¬ 
ments of inferential and such other cognitions of things past 
and future (in which case the cognised things do not exist). 
Nor is the second alternative tenable, since in that case, the 
definition would apply to the cogniser and the cognised also. 
For just as in the absenoe of the Eye and such other means 
of cognition, right cognition does not appear, in the same 
manner, in the absence of the cogniser and the cognised also, 
it would not appear; otherwise these two could not be 
regarded as having any causal eAhciency towards the cogni¬ 
tion. This last reasoning also serves to refute the view 
that it does not need to bo specified whether the agent and 
the object are e.xistent or non-existent (all that is meant being 
that without the Instrument these two cannot bring about 
the Cognition). Specially as by this definition, the character 
of ‘ Instrument ’ would become applicable to ourselves also, 
who in reality are only Nominative agents, in regard to our 
own cognitions which are brought about by God through 
ourselves (and thus as without ourselves, God, the agent, could 
not bring about our cognition, we would be * instruments * 

^ The author takes up the appUoation of the general definition of ' Znstru. 
ment’to the special case of the Irntrumentof right knowledge. The general 
definition is open to the patent objection that it is too wide ) including as it does the 
Dative also; as without the reretver of the gift, the action of iiWtHgt eatmot be 
aooemplished by the pieerand tiie thing givm> 
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of that cognition). * Under the above oironmstanoes it would 
be impossible to justify tl|s Mefinition by asserting that (in 
the case of our own cognitions) it is possible for ourselves 
to have, from different points of view, the" ^aracter of the 

* NominaHve agent*, as well as the * Instrument* of cognition. 
This, we say is not possible; because it is in a certain charac¬ 
ter—of the * Nominative agent * for instance,—that we are 
related to our cognitions, and it is when we are absent in 
exactly the same characAert that the cognition is not produced 
(so our character remaining the same in both cases, we 
cannot, in the case of our presence, when the cognition is 
produced, be regarded as * nominative agents*, and in the case 
of our absence, when the cognition is not produced, as the 

* instruments.*! * 

(329) Nor again can we accept the definition that the 
Instrument is that to which belongs the final operation or 
activity (leading to the accomplishment of the action). For, 
in that case, the instrumental character would not belong 
to the minor premiss of an inferential reasoning; for the 
simple reason that that premiss itself has no operation or 
activity at all. It might bo urged that in the case in ques¬ 
tion the character of the * instrument of cognition ’ belongs 
to the non^determinate cognition of the minor premiss which 
has an operation in the shape of the determinate cognition 
of the same. But this would not apply to those cases where 
the things cognised are such as admit of only determinate 
cognitions, f If, then, you were to rest upon the mental 
impressicn (produced by the cognition of the minor premiss, 
to be the operation of this premiss towards the inferential 

* The view oombated here is that Uiere would be nothiog wrong in holding that 
whan we r^jwrd our cognitions as brought idioot by God, we are * instrument*', * while 
when We regard them as brought about by oursevlea we are the *tioimmUv* t^eata." 

or Inherent Relationship, AhhAtNi or N^(ation,Md such other tbinge 
are hdd to be aueh aa can be oognised muly diUfmimUeif/, adB(ih:t»”g <rf no non>di^tei^ 
Minate fleoadtion. 
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cognitioi^),—then, inasmuch as the inferentiid cognition 
would, in this case, be brought abo^ directly by this mental 
impreemrit it would not be a valid cognition. [For i£ the 
cognitions prodc^Sed by mental impressions were valid, then 
remembrances #ould have to be regarded as valid, which the 
Logician denies]; if/on the other hand, the mental impression 
were not effective in bringing about the inferential cognition 
then it could not be regarded as an operation of the agencies 
bringing about that cognition. And further, (if the mental 
impression is the operation towards the inferential cognition, 
then) the inferential cognition becomes one whose instm* 
ment {i,e. the minor premiss) is not cognised [because the 
mental impression is not perceptible by the senses, that of 
which that impression is an operation must also be impercep¬ 
tible]. •Nor again would it be right to assert that what is 
the Instrument of inferential cognition is the Inferential 
Indicative or Middle Term, of which the minor premiss itself is 
the operaHon (conducing to the cognition). For in cases where 
we have an inference of something as having been inferential- 
ly cognised, the minor premiss is not produced by the 
inferential indicative, and as such cannot be regarded as the 
* operation ’ of this latter. And further, in a case where we 
learn from a trustworthy person that there was * Smoke ’ iu 
some place, and thence we at once infer that in that case 
‘Fire’also existed theroi—as the ‘Smoke* (which is the 
inferential indicative in this latter inference) does not exist 

* And thus the character of having its Instruments not perceived, which ia 
regard'd by the Logician as the distinctive feature of sensuous cognitions alone 
would be present in inferential cognitions also. 

f We infer the existence of the organ of vision fronn the fiict of there being 
visual cognitions, and from the fact of the organ of vision being on orpon we infer that 
it is superintended by a guiding intelligence. Now the org^n of vision cannot he 
regarded as produotive of any cognition of a minor premiss with regard to itself; aa 
^Ihe only cognition that the mgan out produce is a sensueus perception. And yetli 
fo hwtrumsiitpl in hringing about the second inference. Thua the definition of 
^strument * not applying to thia oaae beoooies 'too narrow.’ 


Kh.m. 
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beihg regl^d^ as hav^g tlie minor this i4>^ 

IsUaqe) for its * operatioiv a^d^4ihi|,s .being an ' in^rbinent* 
(in the bringing about of tho inference), is whotij oaait,&W<^^* 


(930) Then again, if ^he * fioal^’ of the opera^H^ 0hat 
yon in^dnee into your definition) be held to be in epmpari* 
eon trith the operation^ of anything, then as the operation of 
all agencies would be * final’ with reference to some operation 
or hhe other, the character of having the * final operation* 
(towards the action) would belong to all, and not to thd 
instrument only Whereas if the * finality’ be in comparison 
with the Operation of idl agmoifia towards the action, then, 
inasmuch as the operation of the Instrument would not be 
* final* in comparison with the operation of itself (which is 
on^O <!>f ageneies)i this Instrument also would fail to fulfil 
^conditions of the definition (its operation not being 
in comparison with the operation of ' all agencies’). If it be 
asserted that the ‘ finality’ meant is in comparison with the 
(^eration of the Nominative agent,—then, this also is^ot 
possible, we reply j because if the * finality’ were in compari- 
,pon with the ‘ Nominative agent’ taken by itself (independ- 
^tly of its operation &c.), than the definition would include 
t):^agez)t itseli^fas ‘operation’ of the agent would appear 


gfter, a]|d hence be ^ final’ in comparison with, the appearance 
if the a^nt]; if, on the other hand, the * finality’ were in 
eomparisotL with the * ojpemUve agent ’ (the ageist along with 
4)$ operat|bn),—then also we* would find the definition apply¬ 
ing td the No^minative agent, as in comparison with each one 
ol'thfii opemtioins ^f the agent another operation of his would 

meant were ineomparisott 
agent afong with alt his gpfraUonMr^ 
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hand, experienoea a state of consciousness which expresses 
itself as-—* I am affected by the pleasures or pains of my son.* 

’ “ But why not hold that this peculiar state of co^s- 

'cieusness is due to excess of pc^ternal love rather than an 
4 i^hyUsa of identity ?” This is impossible, we r^ly ; sinoo 
love itself rests on an a^kyasa. Were this not so, how could, 
it be that after having entered towards the close of his life 
on the state of a houseless mendicant and attained to fgll 
discriminative insight, the man no longer feels the same love 
towards his children and their relations ? Beal love (not due to 
attv erroneous identification of one’s self with the beloved 
f-vi-son) would not depart merely in consequenco of discrimi¬ 
native knbwlecls?^; for it is a generally valid truth that knoW'^ 
ledge puts an .mU to n^n-knowledge only, “ But if the identi¬ 
fication of a xjUvtU a .-olf with his son, &c., which directly is due 
to love, rests on an adhyasa only, how is it that the author 
of the Vedanta-Bfiasya (under tho Sutra * an account of 
seeing', Ved. Bu. I. 1.5) quotes the case of a Ifing whoso 
estimate of a well-beloved servant, who is constantly activo 
in his master’s interest, expresses itself in the, form 
* Bhadrascua is my Self’, as an* instance of merely mota?» 
phorical idoutiftcation ?*” In this case also, we reply, you 
over-look a difference. The king’s affection for his servant 
is not really duo to Bhadi’asena himself, but to all the 
excellent woik that Bhadrasena does in his master*,^ 
'sqrvfoo j this is ptoved by the fact that the king’s love 
turns to hatred as soon as BhadrasCna begins to do things 
harmful to his master. Oj» the other h^d, the love of a fathe.^ 
for hisf soQ. does not depend on uny conditions : it does not 
idepart when tltb son is ullable to do anything for Jus father 
or ef^n does him positiy^ harm* 


# Hvw It tliat thh aliapviil not treatcftt 
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“ But,” our Opponent resumes, “ at any rate, we may 
maintain that the love entertained towards such objects as 
fine clothes, ornaments and the like, does not rest on a4hySsa; 
for nobody identifies himself with things of that kind! ” The 
a4hyasa of ‘ I,* ‘ we reply, no doubt is absent in those cases; but 
there is present the adhySsa of ‘mine’. That theadhySsa 
of identity should assume those two dijfferent forms, so that of 
some beloved objects we think as being onrsplofiSf while others 
we only view as onrs —explains itself from the greater or lesser 
degree of love we feel. The different degrees of which love is 
capable are noticed by Vishvarupacharya (Surgshv^irScharya) 
when commenting on tlie text * dearer than a son.*^ 

* A son is dearer than wealth ] one’s own bodw is dearer 
than a son ; the sense-organs are dearer than the gfoss body; 
dearer than the sense-organs is life; and dearer than life is the 
Self.’ 

In accordance herewith we observe that the adhySsa of a 
person’s connection with wealth—which is simply dear—ex¬ 
presses itself throughout in the form * this is mine.* In the case 
of children—who are dearer —the a^hyasa assumes 

the form of oneness. With regard to the body—which is dearest 
—^the adhyasa is prevailingly one of identity. And the internal 
organ, finally,—which is something dearer than the body 
even—is invariably thought and spoken of as one with the Self, 
•* But, if the conception of one’s identity with a son rests on 
a<jihy|y6i» how is it that in the Commentary, towards the end 
of the section dealing with the first four Sutras, such identity 
is reterred to a merely metaphorical character ?” What 
that passage means to intimate, we reply, is no more than 
that children are not so invariably ♦reated as identical with 
one’s Self as one's body is ; not that they are never viewed in 
that light. It otherwise would be hardly possible to account 
for the scriptural text ‘ Thou art my Self, called son’ {Briha^, 
Vpa. which refers to the identity of a father with his 

chUdrea ite something familiar to all from ordinary experi- 

rip. 218 . 
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ence. The conclusion thus is that a man really, though 
erroneously, identifies himself with external objects such as 
wife, children and so on. 

However, we will assume that you do not fully agree with 
us as to this identification of a person with his children, &c. 
But on the other hand, you must admit that parents refer 
to themselves attributes belonging to their children. For 
when a baby son is ‘ honoured’ by a gift of fine clothes, orna¬ 
ments and the like, the father thinks ‘ I am honoured.'—In 
the same way a man by pointing to his body and saying 
‘ This 13 mo’ intimates that he identifies himsf>lf with his 
body. Such every-day expressions, again, as*I am loan,’ ‘/am 
dark-comploxioned,’ clearly show that men commonly ascribe 
to themselves qualities belonging to the gross body. Similarly 
qualities of the sense-organs (or, in this context rather ‘ of 
the sensory powers') are constantly ascribed to the Self: 
men say *1 am dumb,’ * 1 am a fluent speaker,’ * 1 am blind,’ * I 
have eye-sight.’ In these latter cases, it i> not that to 
which these attributes belong— viz. the sensory } owers,— 
whichifji^iiperimposed upon the Self; for as those powers are 
not objects of direct knowledge, but of permanent inference 
only, they are incapable of direct odhylsi. In the same way, 
finally, attributes of the internal organ are siiperimpo.sed upon 
the Self : * I am desirous,’ * I am angry,’ and so on. Nor may 
you maintain that desire, anger and the like are attributes 
not of the internal organ, but of the Self itself; for they 
origioate only when the internal organ is present. And 
against this it must not be urged that the Self may after all 
be the real material cause of desire, anger and the rest (all 
these belonging to the Self as real conditions of it), while the 
internal organ is no more than their instrumental cause,—and 
that this theory sufiBoiently accounts for the fact that all 
those affections arise only when the internal organ ia present, 
and are absent in its absence. For the absence ol the hitter- 

lift. 
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nal organ—if no more than a more instrumental cause—would 
not explain why in the state of deep sleep desire and all such 
affections cease compl<»tely (thoir material cause, the Self 
bong p’eseut all the while, some trace of them should cer¬ 
tainly remain). “ But can we not say that tho absence of 
those affections explains itself from tho absence of conjunc¬ 
tion between the internal organ and the Self—which conjunc¬ 
tion in this case constitutes the (third kind of cause which 
has to bo present if an effect is to bo produced, the) so- 
called non-inherent cause ?” You may not, reply; for as 
you represent the case you should at once conclude that the 
internal organ is tho matf^rial cause of those affections, since 
this appears, from what you say, to be the principal factor in 
the causal agency bringing them into existence. “ But, tho 
nstrumental cause iilso is the principal factor in the causal 
agency, since in the absence of that cause no effects arc 
produced!” Not so, we reply. There are present other opera¬ 
tive causes, vL., tho sense of sight and so on; and hence there 
is no need to assume that tho internal organ is tho principal 
cause. On tho other hand, there exists in that case no otlipr 
material cause, and it hence cannot be argued that there is no 
need of the assumption that the internal organ is thr* material 
cause required. If—as you argue—the Self were the 
material'cause, our conscioiisne'S would co-ordinate the ‘I’ 
and the ‘desire’ in the form */ am desire’; while as a matter 
of fact our consciouf-ness testifies to a connexion expressing 
itself as ‘I am desirous’ (‘affected with desire’), analogous to 
such judgments as ‘ Devadatta Aas a stick’ (not ‘is a stick’). 
On the other hand. Scripture actuidly speaks of the internal 
organ and certain mental states in forms of co-ordination, as 
e, g,m tho passage * Desire is voliti m’ (Bri. Upa. l-ff-3). We 
thus claim it as a well-settled conchision that attributes of 
the internal organ are superimposed (erroneously attributed 
to) the Seif ; while that organ itself is, by a<|hySsa eri3>neously 

Vi», 220* 
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identified with the Self which merely * witnesses* it. Were 
this not so, we should not (as we actually do) view pure wit- 
^ssing Consiousness as l aving the attribute of limited 
* r-bonsciousness.’ 

**But,” our opponent resumes, the internal organ is 
not something of which witnessing Consciousnss has an 
immediate, intuitive knowledge. The fact rather is that 
the existence of the internal organ is postulated for the 
reason that the successive origination of actual cognitions 
as it is observed to take place, when the Self, the sense-organs 
and objects are in contact, cannot be otherwise accounted 
for.” Not so, we reply. The process can be accounted 
for otherwise; for we may assume that the Self, by itself, 
possesses the capacity of originating cognitions in succession. 
Noi may you argue that, as necessarily some factor 
determining the whole process must be assumed, we must 
assume the existence of the internal organ. For it is 
simpler to assume that the Self—the existence of which is 
something independently and absolutely certain—possesses 
the capacity of originating the actual succession of cogni¬ 
tions, than to postulate an altogether new entity endowed 
with that capacity. “ Well,” our opponent resumes, “we 
then ])rovo the existence of the internal organ by the 
following inference: * The succession under discussion {L e, 
the successi\ 0 origimition of cognitiens, in the presence of 
several objects) requires some common cause by which the 
successive order, due to the Agent, is effected ; for the case 
is one of the class of successive production of effects on the 
part of the agent who ^ds himself in the presence of several 
objects; such as e. g. tlae successive order of the acts of 
cutting-—on the part^f I)6vadatta, to whom several things 
to be cut present themselves—which requires an axe as its 
common cause.” The inference is not sound, we reply; for 
the ije^son put forward is i^pt conplusiye; as vr^ find that 
fhere is an siptual ord^r of the suoeessive conjunotions of tbo 
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internal organ with the several senses (on which the 
actual order of succession of the several cognitions depends) 
For there is no common cause for the order of succession* 
of the conjunctions of the internal organ with the sense- 
organs. “Well, let us say, that common cause is to 
be found in the unseen (retributive) principle.** Then we 
meet you by another instance (of absence of a common 
cause determining the order of succession of a series of 
effects): in the order of succession of the series of momen¬ 
tary contacts, on the part of a fruit that drops from a 
tree, with the several points of space, “ Here Also there 
is a common cause,” our opponent replies., “ viz, the 
heaviness of the fruit.*’ Very well, we reply; wo then 
must point out that, as regards the matter under discussion, 
you have failed to assign the common cause for the actual 
order of succession of the contacts of some one particular 
sense-organ, such as the eye, with its several objects. You 
may not say that the unseen principle determines that order 
also; for what you are bound to prove in this case is the 
existence of a common cause other than that Unseen Principle! 
And for this same reason, the first objection that we put 
forward against your inference remains unshaken (as you 
sought to escape this by putting forward the Unseen Principle). 

“ Let us then,” our Opponent resumes, " give a different 
form to our inferential argument The origination of 
special qualities such as cognitions and the like, requires 
that in the substrate—^in which that origination takes place— 
there should reside a non-inherent cause constituted by the 
conjunction of the substrate with another substance; for it 
is an origination of special qualities in a permanent sub¬ 
stance—as e. g, the origination of red colour in an atom— 
which requires the contact of the atom with fire.* And in 
the case under discussion, that other entity (through conjunc¬ 
tion with *whioh there arise cognit’ons, eto.,Jn the Self) is 
nothing else but the internal organ.** This inference also, 
tre rejoin* h not v^id, for it establishes only what is 
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established already ; inasmuch as that non-inherent cause of 
cognitions (which you declare to be necessary, and to supply 
which you assume the existence of an internal organ) is 
already given in the conjunction of the Self with the body 
and the sense-organs. But does not the fact of dream- 
cognitions prove the existence of the internal organ? 
(considffring that in the state of dream the connexion between 
Self and sense-organs is suspended;.” Nob so, we reply ; 
the connexion between the Self and the (gross) body which 
does not cease in the state of dream, constitutes a sufficient 
cause of the rise of dream-cognitions (so that, on that 
ground, the aseumption of an internal organ is not justified). 
“Well then,” our Opponent resumes, “ (if these inferential 
arguments are not valid) let us assume that the internal 
organ is known through Perception {praiyaha)V* This 
also, we reply, is inadmissible. For the internal organ is 
either of atomic size,—in which case it is no more cognizable by 
the senses than other atoms;—or it is of infinite extension,— 
in that case its conjunction with the Self would have 
the consequence of the whole world presenting itself to 
consciousness at once;—and if it were of medium size, even 
then we could not allow that it is apprehended through the 
senses; for the simple reason that in the state of dream 
where the senses are admittedly non-operative, we yet are 
conscious of the presence of the internal organ (the Mind) 
We thus see that all attempts to prove the existence of the 
manas by the so-called recognised means of proof are 
unsuccessful. On the other hand, it can not be maintained 
that we have no consciousness at all of the existence of 
such an entity; for we actually experience states of cons*- 
ciousness expressing itseft in the form—‘my mind was .some¬ 
where else’; *'my mind was absent.’ No other alternative 
remaining, we are thus driven to the conclusion that the 
internal organ is the object of direct cognition on thf pwdt 
of ‘ witnessing Consciousness.’ 
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But,” a farther objection is raised, “ if in the case 
of the Self and the Not-self there is mutual superim¬ 
position {i.e. if the two are identified in that way that . 
either may be said to be identified with the other), then-— 
both being superimposed equally—it will follow that both 
are false; and moreover if both are, equally, the substrate of 
the Superimposition, then both would appear to consciousness 
as equal, and not as different ( one being known as the im¬ 
posed and another the imposed upon ).” 

Not so, we reply : what proves the mutual Super¬ 
imposition is the fact that one (the Self) is actually recog¬ 
nised as intelligent and the other (the Not-Self) as non- 
intelligentt the two thus being quite distinct from 
each other; for in all Adhyasa^ when one thing is known 
as superimposed upon another, this presupposes the fact 
that the two are actually known as entirely distinct. If 
there were Superimposition of only one of the two 
( and not of both upon both ), then that would presuppose 
the recognition of the particular form of only one ( not of 
both Nor does our view imply the falseness of both 
( the Self and the Not-self ). For as the intelligent prin¬ 
ciple ( clwl ‘na ) can not ioself be suporimposed upon the 
non-intblligent, the superiinpositiou is of that kind only 
which is called samsarga-adhyasa. Nor is the fact that 
both are known in their particular characU'rs ( and as 
distinct from each other ) incompatible with both being 
the substrate ( of the Superimpositiou ); because the parti¬ 
cular distinctive character is not cognised as belonging to 
the substrate; in fact what is actually cognised is that the 
Body is intelligent and the Self non-intelligent, there being 
only a reversal of the particular characters ( which fact does 
not affect the characters of the substrate of the Superimposi- 
tion). 

Nor must it be said that, as the two present tbem- 
selres with individual differences, the case cannot be one 
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of superimposition ; and the co-ordination in which their 
relation in expressed (‘ tho'Body is the Self’ [etc.) is to be 
explained in a secondary, metaphorical, sense. For as a matter 
of fact ordinary people do not transfer the idea of the 
Self to the internal organ and tho rest in a merely meta 
phorioal sense, but in its fall pinmary meaning ; and 
certainly no exception can be taken to what js a well-known 
fact. 

[Vage 95] “ But ”, a now objection is raided, “ tho phrase 
*and the rest ’ (see abovf)) at any rate is not justified. For 
the pure Self is superimpossed on tho internal organ only; 
while as to the senses ( which are meant to be included by 
the phrase ‘ and the rest’ ) no more can bo said than that 
they are connected with tho internal oi’gan which is qualified 
by that superimposition of the Self.” 

This is so, we repl}'. But all the same it is tho Self, 
aol th(5 internal organ, which apppctr.^ as determined by the 
sense-organs; and it is with reference to this appearing to 
Consciousness that the phrase * and the rest ’ has been 
used. It is on account of this appearance—which is due 
to Consciousness being interwoven with tho souse-organs 
and the gross body—that materialists and the like erroneous¬ 
ly identify the Self witli tho souses, and tho gross Body. 
Did no such appearance exist all people alike would 
identify tho Self, not with tho body but, with tho iiitornal 
organ only, on which the Self is directly superimposed. 

Wo thus have fully shown that the mutual superimposition 
of Bolf and Not-self is something which can bo satisfactorily 
defined; which presents no i^ipossibility; which actually exists; 
and for the cognition of which there are valid moans. Wo 
hence claim that this our adhtjasa theory is fully sound and 
cannot be controverted by anyone. 
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XLVIL 

[The removal of the A^hydta constitutes the purpose (aim; 
pray^ana) of the F3^ARta->Ads^r0.') 

Our opponent now raises a new difficulty. ** You have ”, 
he says, ** demonstrated the existence of a^hynsa, in order 
to be able to formulate the following inference^-* the 
Ved&n^a-Shastra has a possible object and purpose ( aim ) ; 
because it is antagonistic to bondage which is a thing of 
a^hyUsa; just as waking consciousness is antagonistic to 
illusory dream-cognitions*. But now as to this purpose or 
a. iTn ( prayojana). Is it the cessation of all that is un¬ 
profitable or evil, such as action and enjoyment of any 
kind ? Or is it the cessation of that which is the cause 
of all evil,— vie., of the a^kyUaa of nescience and all its effectsP«- 
It can not be the former; for as long as its cause persists, 
evil, although having been stopped for a time, originates 
afresh. Nor can it be the latter ; for there can be no 
cessation of a^hyasa which is held to be beginningless. You 
may not say that such cessation must be allowed on the 
ground that Scripture teaches it; for it is contradicted by 
Perception. For we do not observe that when through Reason¬ 
ing we have taught ourselves to discriminate between the 
Self and the body, the adhSysa of the identity of the two 
comes to an end.” 

To this we reply as follows:—You yourself hold that 
the beginningleaa antecedent non~eseiatence * which is the 
cause of the world, comes to an end. Why then should 
not the beginningless adhyUaa also come to an end ? 
And if to exclude the analogous instance quoted by us, you 
should argue-—* There can be no cessation of the a^hyUaa; 
for it is a beginningless poaUive entity, just as the Self is’;— 


*The logidan holds that antecedent non>existence is without beginning,~con- 
tini&Bg toaxist till the origination of the thing to which the non-existence pertains. 
Up to ^ tjUae when the Jar is made we have its antecedent non-existence, which 
had no h|gianing in time. So with the entire world also. 
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we ask whether by a positive entity you understand some¬ 
thing that is real, or merely something which differs in 
character from non-being. If the former, we point out that 
those who hold the adhyUsa to possess that kind of being 
which is called ‘inexplicable* do not accept the reason in your 
argument as valid. And if the latter, we oppose to your 
argument the following of ours—* The adhyasa is put an end 
to by knowledge because it is oE the nature of non-knowledge 
(Nescience), just as the adhyUsa of silver on the shell*. 
You will perhaps say that this inference of ours is refuted 
by yours as set forth above. Bnt this we deny; the fact is 
that our inference sublates yours. In the same way as a 
general rule is sublated by a special one, a general inference 
is sublated by a special one. “ But’*, our opponent resumes, 
“ by the cessation of a thing we understand a subsequent 
condition of its material cause; a jar e. g. is said to ‘ cease ’ 
when it comes to pieces—these pieces representing a different 
condition of the clay of which the jar was made. But 
the adhyUsa of Nescience has no material cause; hence there 
can be no cessation of it.** We, our reply is, do not accept 
your definition. Cessation must rather be defined as a 
subsequent condition of the aJbode {dshraya) of that which 
ceases to exist. On your definition there could be no cess¬ 
ation of the original, beginningless, blackness and other 
qualities of atoms (which blackness e.g. does cease when that 
in which it abides is baked in fire). That recognition of the 
Self as distinct from the body which rests on mere argu*^ 
mentation is not indeed observed to put an end to the 
adhyasa ; but there is no reason to deny that when the true 
nature of Brahman hasi^once been apprehended through 
sacred texts such as ‘ Thou art that*, all that is opposed to 
Brahman, vh.. Nescience and adhyasa which is its effect, 
cease to be. For Nescience, which conceals Brahman, and 
its effects, are clearly opposed in nature to the knowledge of 
Brahman. The apprehension, on the other baud', b| ft Self 
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distinct from the body is opposed to the view of the identity 
of the two, and therefore pats an end to that view only. 
It no doubt is a fact that the Self of the nature of Intelli^ 
gonco, which is presented in the ‘ I •consciousness,’ is nothing 
else but Brahman but, it does not present itself as Brahman; 
and the ‘ 1-oonsciousness’ therefore does not constitute 
knowledge of Brahman. And for the reason that knowledge 
founded on argumentative reasoning {yuk(i) —although, in a 
way, having Brahman for its object—is not an authoritative 
source of knowledge {praniUm), or else for the reason that 
it is not iubuitivo, it does not possess the pGWer of putting 
au end to adhyilm which is an object of intuitive cognition. 
There tljus is no other moans to piit au end to adhyusa than 
that intuitive apprehension of Brahman to which the Vet^Unfa 
texts give rise. 

“ But”, a new objection is raised, “ the purpose of the 
Shastra is not merely to put an cud to a^hyUsa, but to help 
us to attain to blessedness!” True, we reply. But if it 
is declared that the object of the Shasfm is the oneness of 
Brahman and the individual soul, it will at once be 
understood that the attaiiifnent of bliss on tho part of the 
individual soul falls within that object and is realized with it. 
For the text ‘Bliss is Brahman’ shows that what cons¬ 
titutes blessedness is nothing else but just Brahman. And 
that the attainment of bliss is the aim of man is of course 
proved by tho fact that it is what man desires. There hence 
is no need of making a separate statement as to the attain¬ 
ment of bliss being tho purpo:ie of the Shasira. 

“ Well then”, our Opponent resumes, ” the cessation of 
adhyilsa also should not be separately stated; for it is an 
object (visaya) of the ShUstra in the same way as the attain¬ 
ment of bliss!” Not so, we reply. Do you mean that 
cessation of adhyasa is an object of the Shastra, indepen¬ 
dently or that it is contained within that object which 
is 60Batii|^ted by the soul’s oneness with Brahman ? Tho 
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former alfcernafeive is inadmissible; since the Shastra undoubt¬ 
edly has to establish nothing else than the Sours oneness with 
Brahman. Texts such as ‘in the end there is the cessation of 
all Maya (Shv6t,) 1-10, and ‘ the knot of the heart is broken* 
(Mund 2-2-8) refer to the cessation of adhyasa as something to be 
attained, only through the apprehension of the Soul’s ‘oneness 
with Brahman. Nor can the second alternative be accepted. 
For of those texts which establish the unity of Brahman and 
the Soul—‘That art thou’ and the rest—the object is not the 
cessation of adhyasa, “ But wiihout the cessation of 
plurality {saprapatiehatva) in Brahman, and of Nescience 
and its effects in the individual soul, the oneness which these 
texts declare is not capable of realization!” Well, we 
reply, this comes exactly to what we said above ;—viz., that 
the cessation of Nescience is effected through the cognition 
of oneness. Nor do we allow you to plead that, although 
the cessation of adhyUsa is merely implied in texts such as 
the mahUvakyaf it is stated directly in texts such as ‘ it is not 
big, it is not small,* etc. For these latter texts set forth, 
not the cessation of bondage, which, in the state of Final 
Release, is accomplished through the intuitive realization of 
Brahman, but rather the fact that Brahman, which in itself 
is totally non-related, is also in all time essentially ‘ worldless* 
(nifprapancha). For only after having grasped this truth, 
can the individual soul later on realise the puenoss of the 
Self and Brahman, on the basis of texts such as ‘ Thou 
art that’; for the terra * Brahman’ is one the meaning of 
which cannot be apprehended on the basis of ordinary life 
.and thought. Nor can it be said that the teaching as to 
Brahman’s ‘ worldless ’ jnature is contradicted by tho§e 
means of knowledge which make us apprehend Brahman 
as associated with a multiple world. For the fact is that there 
are no such means. Perception and the rest no. doubt 
have for their object the multiple phenomena};,’^Idl 
but on the other hand, they do not make us ap|)i|hend 
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Brabman and, hence do not intimate any connexion of the 
two. And texts such as * All this (world) is that Self * 
do not aim at teaching that Brahman is the Self of the 
phenomenal world—^for this is already established by its 
being the material cause of all—; but connect themselves into 
a whole with those texts which set forth the ‘ worldless * 
nature of Brahman, in that way that they suggest matter 
to be negatived by those latter texts: this indeed is the 
meaning which they must have; how otherwise could they 
set forth the view that Brahman is associated with a world—a 
view which is in opposition to the supremely salutary view of 
Brahman being worldless, and hence is evil. That the 
absence of all relation to a multiple world is bliss^l, while 
connexion with such a world is an evil, is proved by the 
experiences of deep sleep and the waking state resp^tively, 
and moreover is vouched for by Scripture. Nor must it be 
thought that the true cognition that rests on a text teaching 
Brahman's worldlessness is sublated by the fact that such 
texts imply a reference to Brahman's assodation with a 
world as something known or settled; for a reference of this 
kind has no force; firstly because it is a mere reference (and 
as such has no power independently to establish truth), and 
secondly, because it merely subserves the cognition of Brah¬ 
man as non-related to a world. “But is it not an unmeaning 
procedure, on the part of Scripture, first, by means of 
certain texts, to establish the notion that Brahman is related 
to a world, and after that to negative that very view by 
other texts ? Is it not a common, and well-founded, saying 
that better than washing off the mud from one's body is 
to keep at a good distance from it " The case lies as 
follows, we reply:—The phenomenal world is prima fade 
suggested by those very texts which aim at setting forth the 
non<d.uality of Brahman, inasmuch as they imply that Brahman 
is the material cause of evertyhing: if, then, there were no 
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other texts to take up and dony the existence of the world, 
the non-duality of Brahman could not be established. The imv 
plied meaning of certain texts does not establish Brahman’s 
connexion with a world as a final truth; it only suggests it 
primafadfii and when such implied meaning comes into 
conflict with a directly negativing text, it is the weaker of 
the two and has to give way. That a means of knowledge 
of a comparatively weaker kind should possess this ptima 
facie establishing power until it is sublated by a stronger 
means, is in no way contrary to reason, and is illustrated by 
the cognition of silver in the shell and such other cognitions. 
Were it not so, there indeed would be no room for subse¬ 
quent sublation or refutation; for in all cases that only . 
admits of being sublated, by a stronger means of proof, 
which is established prima facie —^not either that which is not 
so established or that which is ab initio proved by a valid 
means of knowledge. Nor must it be supposed that texts, 
such as * All this indeed is Brahman/ which enjoin certain 
types of devout meditation, establish Brahman’s connexion 
with a world as a final truth. For Brahman may be meditated 
upon (not in its true charactier only, but also) under merely 
superimposed aspects : those texts therefore may be under¬ 
stood as merely enjoining a meditation of that kind, and as 
ultimately sublated by those texts which intimate Brahman’s 
absolute freedom from all relation as final truth. Nor, again 
may you object that there can be no superimposition (on 
Brahman or any substrate) of what is absolutely non-estab- 
lished. For Brahman’s relation to a world w established by 
the texts speaking of the creation of the world—which, to 
the end that Brahman’* non-duality may be firmly establish¬ 
ed, suggest that relation as something to be ultimately 
negatived. There thus is nothing irrational in the conclus¬ 
ion that Brahman is not related to a world. 

“ But ”, a new objection is raised, ” how can a Brahman 
of that kind be the Self of the individual spul, which 
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manifestly is related to a world in which it functions as an 
agent and so forth ? ” To this we reply as follows : That 
the world with all it implies—^agency and the rest—is 
related to the individual soul is, in the first place, not to be 
known through an inference and the subsequent means of 
proof; for the fact is one immediately cognised. liTor is it 
to be known through the eye or other sense-organs ; for as 
tho individual soul itself is not an object of the 
external senses, its attributes—such as being an agent—like¬ 
wise are not. Nor is the fact to be known throngh the 
internal organ; since there is no proof whatever for this. 
The presence and absence of the internal organ may be 
explained to have their function (not therein that they make 
us know the connexion of tho individual soul with a world 
implying agency and such other characters, but) therein that 
they constitute the material cause of that world. Even on the 
supposition of the Self (and not the internal oi^gan) constituting 
that material cause, it cannot, on the basis of its presence 
and absence, be shown that it is the internal organ which makes 
us know the individual soul’s agency, &o., since that part 
of the argument which is based on the absence of the in¬ 
ternal organ, is invalidated by a doubt. For tho argument 
could have the following form only:—where the internal 
organ is absent, there is no presentation to consciousness 
of one’s being an agent, &c., as in the condition of deep 
dreamless sleep. But this argumentation is vitiated by a 
doubt, inasmuch as there is no means to decide whether this 
special non-presentation to consciousness in deep sleep 
results from the non-existence, at the time, of the internal 
organ itself, or from the fact that the seul itself, at the time, is 
not an agent, and so forth. And there is no reason to raise the 
objection that, in these circumstances, there would be no 
means to bring about the knowledge of one’s being an 
Agent, &e,p for this knowledge is afforded by tho witness¬ 
ing Self, . 
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said to operate after all operations of the nominative 
agent have ceased). If, in order to avoid this difficulty, 
it'* were asserted that the operations of the nominative 
agent cease (before the appearance of the result),—then that 
agent could not be regarded as the ‘ Cause * of that result [as 
his operation would have ceased after having produced the 
operation of another agency, the Instrument for instance,' it 
would be the cause of that operation, and not of the result], 

(331) 286]. It might be urged that by ‘final 
operation* is meant that operation after which no other agency 
operates (towards the accomplishment of the result). 

But this also cannot be accepted; because according to 
the view that there is a Q-od, there can be no cessation, at any 
point of time, of the operation of the ‘ Nominative agent ’ (in 
the shape of God); and hence as there could be no operation 
appearing after the operation of God, it would be the God 
that would, by your definition, have to bo regarded as the 
Instrument- If however, the existence of God be not admitted, 
then (there are^other objections—-oi?.): (1) the object also (in 
the case of sensuous cognition for instance) has such an 
operation in the shape of its contact with the seme-organ 
(after which contact there is no operation of any other 
agency towards the cognition); and thus the definition of 
‘ Instrument’ would include the Object also; (2) and in the 
case of the action of cutting^ the operation of the Object cut 
is the final operation, consisting in its contact with the instru¬ 
ment with which it is cut (thus the operation of the object 
appearing after that of the Instrument); and under the cir¬ 
cumstances how would you exclude this object from your 
definition? (3) and lastly^ the definition would fail to include 
such well-known Instruments as the Hand and the like (in 
the case of the cutting, where the operation of the hand is 
by no means the last and ‘ final * operation). 

(332) Nor can the Instrument be defined as that aftef 
which the Result appears. Because, if the sequence intended 
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were mere sequence in general, not qnaliBed in any way, tlien 
tlie definition would apply equally to all the Causes that tend 
to bring about that result; while if immediate aequerthe 
were meant, then if the immediate sequence were with 
reference to the operative thing (intended to be the instrument), 
the definition would not apply to such well-known ins¬ 
truments as the sacrificial performance (whose result appears 
long after the sacrifice has ceased to exist)-if on the other 
hand the sequence were with reference to the operation (of 
that which is intended to be the Instrument), the definition 
would fail to include the Hand and such other Instruments 
(in whose case the result, cutting for instance, does npt follow 
immediate!g after the operation qf the Sand^ which consists 
in the raising and letting fall of the axe, which is followed 
by the coming into eontict with the axe, whioh is an operation 
of the object that is out);—^lastly if the sequence meant 
were with reference to the whole series of operations (tending 
towards the result), then the definition would apply to 
all the agencies (aud not to the Instrument al#ae). 

(333) [The last definition of Instrument is open to 
yet another objection.] If by the ‘operation of the Instrument* 
be meant that cause of action (final result) which is the efiect 
of (proceedsfrom) that instrument, then, inasmuch as the cause 
that brings about the action of inferential cognition is 
the minor premiss (cognition of the inferential probans) 
which proceeds from (is brought about by) the sense-organs, 
the inferential cognition would come to have for its ‘instru¬ 
ment’ that sense-organ (and thus there would be no difference 
between sensuous and inferential cxignitions). In answer 
to this it might be urged that<—“The operation meant 
is that cause of action which proceeds from something 
whhh is actually the cause of that action, and thus as the 
se^sCH^rgan is not actually the cause of inferential cognition, 
how could it be the ‘Instrument’ of that cognition F* 
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But this is not right; because what is that eautal 
character which is not present in the sense-organ as leading 
to inferential cc^nitionP If it be said that it is character 
of being the necessary invariable antecedent (to inferential 
cognition), then we reply,, that the character of being an 
antecedent does belong to the sense-organ (which certainly 
exists before the cognition appears)then as regards the 
necessary^ character of this antecedence, if you regard this 
also as a necessary condition in the *Caase’, then it is for you 
to put forth all the effort you can for proving this 
anteqedmie cff the sense-organ; as otherwise (t. e.^if the 
sense-organ did not exist before the appearance of the 
inferential cognition),, the sense-organ and the probans 
not existing at the same time, (we would have no cognition of 
the Inferential Indicative or Probans which is cognised only 
by the sense-organs, and) there would be no ‘ instrument * 
for the inferential cognition (as it is the sensuous cognition 
of the probans that is held to be that ‘instrument*). If 
the ‘ Contact of, the (Mind were held to be the necessary 
‘instrument’ for right cognition,—then, in thej first place, inas¬ 
much as this ‘contact’ is present in all kinds of cognitions,, there 
would be no distinction between Right and Wrorbg Cognition; 
and secondly, the Sense-organ and other Means of Cognition 
would, in this ease, cease to be ‘ instruments* (of Cognition,— 
the contact of the Mind being tlie only ‘ instrument of cogni¬ 
tion ’); specially as it is a rule that when a certain generic 
entity is the necessary condition in another generic entity, 
it is only a particular form of the former that can be the 
necessary condition in the particular form of the latter 
hence inasmuch as the ^particular Sense-organs are uni- 
’ ■versally recognised as the instruments of sensuous cogni¬ 
tions, which are only a particular kind of ‘ cognition,*' the 
‘ Sense-organ ’ in, general must also be regarded as the instil¬ 
ment of eognithn in general). And thus in sombJirajiMp 
other, it has to be proved that the Sense-organ is anboedtsary 
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antecedent of ‘Right Cognition*; and hence the objection that 
we put forward above becomes fully established. It might 
be urged that,—“The necessary antecedence of the sense-organ 
may be a necessary condition in * Right Cognition ’ in gene¬ 
ral ; but it cannot be so in the particular cognitions, Inferen¬ 
tial and the like.” But this is not possible ; because, iniis- 
much as you do not add any qualifications (to Right Cogni¬ 
tion and Inferential Cognition, etc.), what you say here does 
not go any further than what has already been said above; 
and thus if you admit the fact of the necessary antecedence 
of the sense-organ being a necessary condition in ‘Right 
Cognition’ in general, you have no loophole (unless you add 
some qualifying conditions) for denying the same with regard 
to the particular Right Cognitions. Otherwise there would 
be no instrument for any individual cognition (as such an 
instrument is inferred only from the fact of its being instru¬ 
mental in bringing about cognitions of the same kind). 


(334) The Opponent gives up the task of establishing a 
general definition of ‘Instrument,* and adds:—“ In other 
cases the Instrument may be whatever it is ; but the ‘Ins¬ 
trument of Right Cognition* (which alone is what we under¬ 
take to define) is that which distinguishes (lends its name 
to) each of the intended particular kinds of ‘Right Cogni¬ 
tion’ ; there are four kinds of right cognition, the sensuous 
&c., which bear (and are characterised by) distinct 
names, and are recognised as distinct from one another; 
neither the person who cognises nor the thing cognised can 
be the basis or means of this distinction ; it is only each of 
the four ‘Instruments of Right Cognition’ {PramSnas) which 
pertain specifically to each of those four kinds of cognition, 
each to each ; and hence it is these Instruments that are the 
means of the distinct conceptions (that we have of the 
four kiuds of cognition) as well as of the four distinct names.” 
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(335) This is not right. Because the introduction of 
the word ‘vivaksita,* ‘intended’, in the above definition is like 
the writing of the deceitful astrologer,* and may, like it, be 
made to mean anything and everything ; specially as there 
is no limit as to what may or may not be ‘ intended ’ by diff- 
erent men at different times. Then again, inasmuch as 
the character of being brought about by the perceived object 
belongs to Direct Perception as distinctively as that of being 
brought about by the sense-organ^ the object also would, by your 
definition, have to be regarded as the ‘Instrument*' of that 
perception. And lastly, in the case of the assertion of the 
trustworthy person, the speaker also would bo something 
that distinguishes that particular kind of right cognition, and 
as such, he also will have to be regarded as the ‘instrument*’ 
of that ‘Cognition. If, in answer to the last objection, you 
were to say—“ Yes, certainly so (the trustworthy person is 
certainly the instrument of right verbal cognition),”—then 
we repeat the answer that we gave to a similar assertion 
of yours on a previous occasion (para. 307). 

(336) For the same reasons that have been detailed 
above, we also reject the follbwing definition of the ‘Instru¬ 
ment of Right Cognition.’—“It is that which distinguishes 
the non-material cause of Bight Cognition — viz : the contact 
of mind and soul—with a view to the distinction of the in¬ 
tended kinds of Right Cognition.” [This definition also 
contains the word * intended ’ and hence is open to the above 
objections J. 

Thus have been shown the objections against all expla¬ 
nations of the Instrumey^ of Bight Cognition. 

® The deceitful astrologer, on being asked as to whether a man will get a son 
or daughter, gives his opinion in the words ^pu^ro m puiri,’ which may mean 
pufro m (not a son),j>wffi (but a daughter).; or ^putra^' (a son), m piitrl (and not a 
daughter). In the same manner, what one may inUnd to call,‘Right Cognition,’ at one 
time, may not be so intended at another time ; and thus there would ^be no 
finality to the definition of Pra/nd^a. 
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SeoHon (18). 

A [Having refuted the definitions of the Instrument of Right 
Cognition, the author proceeds to refute the definitions of the 
different kinds of Right Cognition, and begins ivitb the refutation 
of tho definition of Sensuous Perception]. 

[The Jirst definition taken up for criticism is that propounds 
€(Z in the Hyaya-sntra I-t-4.] 

* 

I (337) In the above manner the definitions of all the parti¬ 
cular ‘ Instruments of Right Cognition^ also are to be refuted. 
And first as to Sense-perception {Pratyaksa ).—It has been 
said (by Gautoma in his NyUya-sutru I, i—4) that Sense-percep* 
tion is that valid cognition which is produced by the contact 
of the sense-organ and the object. Now with regard to this, we 
ask—For what purpose d i you give this definition ? (a) Is it for 
the purpose of cognising Sense-perception as distinguished 
from everything else, whether homogeneous (as the other 
means of valid knowledge), or heterogeneous (as the object of 
kuowledge)? {b) Or are the cbaraoteristic features indicated in 
the definition set forth to make us apprehend Prafyaifesa as that 
which gives rise to direct cognition ? (c) Or is the purpose of 
the definition only to make it possible for people to make use 
of the word ? (dj Or is it for ascertaining the signification 
of the word ^Fratyaksa* ? (e) Or, is it for some other 
purpose ? 

(338) The first of these alternatives cannot be maintain¬ 
ed. For what, we ask, do you understand by ‘ homogeneous* ? 
Do you mean (a) such homogeneity as is based on the class-cha¬ 
racter ‘sense-perception* ? or (6) homogeneity resting on some¬ 
thing else ? The former alternative i| inadmissible ;;for if the 
characteristic mark indicated by the definition is nob excluded 
from the homogeneous things, for the differentiation of which 
from sense'perception the definition is intended, th6 definition 
foils to serve the purpose of differeutiation j and if, on tbe 
other haa^t (to escape the above difficulty) wejassnme that the 
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oharacteristio mark is excluded from those things, then the 
definition shows itself to be too narrow (inasmuch as it doea 
not take in those hjomngeneous things which, ex-hypothesi, are 
also classed as ‘sense-perception)’. Nor is the latter alter¬ 
native (6) tenable; for in that case the introduction into the 
definition, of the word ‘heterogeneous’ would be purposeless ; 
since all things are homogeneous inasmuch as they share the 
quality of being objects of cognition and so on. It now might 
be said that the homogeneity meant is that which depends on 
the class-character ‘means of right cognition’ {i,e. that by c?m- 
HnoHon from homogeneous thingstheve is meant the distinc¬ 
tion of Sense-p erception from Inference, TJpamana, etc., all 
of which are * means of right cognition’}. But in that case, 
as that which is the thing to be defined, ria.. Sense-perception, 
is itself a * means of right cognition,’ and hence has the char- 
acter of‘homogeneous,’and thus falls within the category of 
things meant to be excluded by the definition, there will be no¬ 
thing left to be included in the definition. In answer to this 
it might be argued that what it is intended to exclude by the 
definition is that which, on the ground of the class-character 
of * means of right knowledge’ is homogeneous with (with 
regard to) the thing to be defined (viz. Sense-perception); and 
truly that which is defined can not be said to be homogeneous 
with itself] since the genitive-case (lahyasya sajatiyam) indi¬ 
cates difference. In that case, we reply, you might as well say 
only that the definition is meant to distinguish the thing to be 
defined from whatever is different from it; without mentioning 
‘homogeneousness* based upon the class-character of ‘ means of 
right cognition’. And in that case, if the other party (for 
whoso benefit you propound your definition) knows what is 
different from the thing to be defined, it follows that he also 
knows the thing to be defined as different from the other 
things; and thus, as the purpose of your definition is accom¬ 
plished before the definition is given, the enunciation of the 
definitaon serves no purpose. 
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(339) However, let us grant that the purpose to be served 
by the enunciation of the definition may be stated in diverse 
ways, in accordance with the diversity of the aims of the 
persons propounding the definition. But another difficulty 
arises. For what the definition aims at, m«., the cognition of 
what is different from the thing to be defined, cannot, in the 
first place, be accomplished unless the definition be com¬ 
prehended ; for if this were possible, very undesirable 
conclusions would have to be accepted *. Nor, in the second 
place, can that end be accomplished by the definition, even 
if comprehended ; for the reason that it is extremely difficult 
satisfactorily to establish the definition. Let us test the 
definition, under discussion, of Sense-perception. Can the 
origination of the contact of thing and sense-organ be said 
to be known by Perception ?—No ; for in that process there 
is a factor {viz., the sense-organ, or,, sense-power) which 
is absolutely imperceptible. Can that origination be said 
to be known by an Inference based on the effects which 
it produces, (those effects constituting the middle term of the 
Inference) ? or by ‘Presumptive Reasoning’ {viz., that certain 
effects could not be accounted for unless we assume the afore¬ 
said contact) ?—The answer again is ‘No*. For Inference 
and Presumption indicate only that the effect in question 
has some cause, but do not intimate the specific character 
of the cause; and hence, no uniform definition can be based 
on them. But, it may be argued, a specific kind of cause 
may be concluded from the fact that the effect is of a speci¬ 
fic kind {viz. direct, immediate, cognition). Well, we reply, 
then you admit that the fact of the effect being of a specific 
nature has to be previously cognizedf^and why then not accept 
Ibis at once as a sufficient basis for the distinction of the 
thing to be defined from other things, both homogeneous 

the mere exhience of definitions were capable to ofEect the desired diifereR- 
tiatiouSfi^ things would be differentiated by all definitions, each acting in its 
own way* ^ 
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and heterogeneous P There truly is no need of your ill-con¬ 
ceived series of assumptions. * 

(340) “With all this,” our opponent resumes,“our origi¬ 
nal definition remains unrefuted; since it has not been shown 
to be either too wide or too narrow.” But we refuse to 
admit this. We have clearly shown that your procedure is 
faulty, inasmuch as you, while it was open to you to accomplish 
your end by a simpler means,—by basing the definition of 
Pratyaksa directly on the cognition of the specific nature 
of actual sense-cognition, which cognition appears first, 

. and must necessarily be accomplished before any further 
step,—^you have had recourse to a means which are more 
difficult and complicated; inasmuch as the idea on which 
your definition is based appears at a later stage only, and must 
not be formed necessarily. The mistake you have committed 
is analogous to that of a man who has a lamp burning 
already, but, in order to dispel darkness, puts himself to the 
needless trouble of lighting a second lamp. The man who 
acts thus is justly found fault with, although no fault is to be 
found with the second lamp (just as no fault may possibly 
be found with your definition viewed in itself). The fact 
is that the presence of a simpler means, which might have been 
employed, imparts to the employment of other, less simple 
means, the character of a fmlt ; just as the presence of 
‘inherent absurdity’ (svarupnsiddhi ; a certain logical fallacy) 
vitiates every means of right knowledge. Therefore, 
although your definition may not have the faults of being 
too wide, etc., it yet is vitiated by the general defect pointed 
out. 

(341) [Page 295J ThTs also serves for the rejection of the 
second alternative (stated in para. 337). For it is impossible 

• The reasoning objected to is as follows; (1) The peculiar character of certain 
oognitioDs,—vis., their being direct, intuitive—is used to establish the inference that 
the^ ere due to the contact of sense-organs and objects. (2). The inferred ciE- 
oamstance tbevenpon is employed as the basis of the definition of Prafffakia. 
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eomppebend that de&nition unless we already know wbat 
is meant by ‘directness’ (‘immediacy’, of Perception )) and if 
!fee comprehension of the definition wore reached on the 
kasis of that knowledge, there would be an objeetionable 
‘inter-dependence.’ Even if there were something other 
than ‘directness’ (as e.g^ the character of being produced by 
ihe olgeet), which would indicate the fact of JPratyaksa being 
produced by the senses, that as being invariably, 

eoncoraifcant with ‘directness’, should itself be put forward 
as the definition of Sense-perception; for the reason that the 
apprehension of it would be nearer at hand (w-rlier 
to appear, than what you put forward as your definition)** 

The Opponent will perhaps argue that this ‘ something 
■else’ need not necessarily be of such a kind that the character 
of bemg produced by the senses is invariably concomitant 
with it; since even if it were lesser ia extension than this 
latter character, it might serve as the inferential mark 
which indicates that character.* But this does not 
remove your difficulties; as this * mark, being of lesser 
extension than the character of being produced by the 
senses, which is sought to be defined, there would be 
instances of this latter where the said ‘mark’ would be absent; 
and as in these instances, there would be no means of knowing 
the character of being produced by the senses, it would be 
impossible for you to form an adequate idea of that 
character; and under the circumstances, how could you have 
any idea of ‘ directness’ which can proceed only from the 
cognition of the character of being produced by ihe senses ? 

* Tlie characteristic feature in the definition of a thing must be such thfct 
it. includes nil special cases; i .wherever the cha^liiCterietic is, there the thing defined 
alnp 18 . The' someUiing else’—let us say 'being produced by the object’—however 
is nut such u characteristic; for there may be ‘arthaja^va’ where ho Ferceptidb 
is, M te the case of a wayfarer who, while the herbs, flowers, etc., by the roadside 
iithlth an; tefipteosibn on hie sense, may not perceive them beoauae Ida mind U otbw. 
wile The Vedautin therefore is wrong in suggestiag thet tbia 'amair 

thing he httredaoed into the definition of Perce^oa. 
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Moreover, when yon accept ‘being produced by the tefisei*^ 
M the characteristic feature of the definitiott of PerceptiOti 
although in some cases, of Perceptiou such ‘being pro¬ 
duced by the senses* cannot be ascertained, since there are 
no valid means to do so, and hence their ‘being produced 
by the senses’ cannot be cognised as invariably accompany¬ 
ing the character of ‘ directness of cognition* j—what fault 
then, We ask, has been committed by other indicative things 
which do not invariably accompany * directness of cognition,* 
(that they should be denied the honour of figuring in tho 
definition as characteristic features) ? “ But *’ the opponent 

says, “in a case where we have not that particular feature to 
indicate the * being produced by the senses* of Praty^kfhoi^ 
the required cognition may be attained through some other 
indicative feature.** Then, we reply, this latter should be 
accepted as the feature at once indicating ‘ Directness *; and 
then there will be no need of the round-about method of 
inferring this directness from the feature of ‘ being produced 
by the senses/ which latter is, in its turn, * inferred from 
some other indicative feature.* “ But,” the Opponent rejoins^ 
“ neither of these two indicative features is such that * direct¬ 
ness is invariably concomitant with it ; and hence neither 
of them is accepted as the characteristic element in the de¬ 
finition of Perception. ‘ Being produced by the senses’, oni 
the other hand, is such that ‘directness’ is invariably con¬ 
comitant with it; and for this reason we employ it for the 
purpose of definition.” But this also we reject. For, as 
a matter of fact, both those indicative features equally are 
capable to bring about the inferential cognition of * pireot- 
ness*—which is the aim ef the definition ; and hence there 
is no use of the ‘ being produced by the senses,’ although 
this may be invariably accompanied by ‘ Directness.’ 

(342) Nor can we accept the third alternative proposed 
in pnra. 837. For this would mean that‘that wliioh is pro¬ 
duced by the contact of the sense-organs and the objects 
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18 to be regarded and 8|K>kea.o{ as Sense^peroeption*; and 
this meaning of the definition cannot be maintained, for 
the reason that the distinguishing feature referred^^to (vis. 

* being produced by the contact, etc.*) is something that can* 
not be comprehended. If that feature were to be understood 
through the character of * directness ’ (i. e. if a cognition 
were to be regarded as produced by the said contact because 
of its being of the nature of direct apprehension), then this 

* directness' itsei! should be taken as the basis of the usage 
of the word * sense-perception*; since that cognition of ‘ di* 
rectness’ is a primary, non-mediated one. 

(843) For the same reason, the fourth alternatiye (stat¬ 
ed in para 337) cannot be accepted {i.e. we cannot allow that 
the definition, under discussion, of Pratyakfa^ serves the 
purpose of settling the meaning of the term *Praiyakm.* 
Moreover, this alternative is open to a farther charge, via., 
needless complication.* Nor, finally, can we admit the fifth 
alternative, viz., that the statement of the definition is * for 
some other purpose.* For no such purpose can be pointed 
out. 

(344) The above stated reasonf also serves to set aside 
another definition of Sense-Perception; viz., that it is what is 
produced by the contact of the sense-organ with that form, 
or character, (of the object) which manifests itself (in the cog¬ 
nition) to Consciousness.—This definition moreover is open 
to yet another objection. The definition of course is meant 
to be of one special kind of the Means of Right Cognition, and 
hence it must be pointed out what part of the cases included 
in your definition of *Means of Right Knowledge* is included 

' ■ ----- 4 -- - -- - - 

• It ia very muoh simpler to regard the wotd ‘Sense-peroeptioo' as denoting 
(^r$et application than to make it signify that which is produced by the contact o/the 
ssnss-organ and the ofy’eet. 

f Via., that the fact of a oognition being produced by the contact of the sense* 
organ with an object cannot be ascertained; or else that the statement of the defini¬ 
tion cannot be idiown to have a purpose. 
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in the definition under consideration) and what is eitektd* 
ed. Now your definition of the *M6{uis of Bigffi Cognition 
shows that all wrong cognition is excluded from it. But 
from this it follows that the above definition of Perception, 
as it stands, is not a correct definition, inasmuch as even 
wrong perceptions (such as of silver in the shell) are produc¬ 
ed by the contact of the sense-organ with that form (of the 
object) which, in the cognition, manifests itself to consci¬ 
ousness ; for what does so manifest itself is the character of 
being (and of being a substance and so on). And if, in defence 
of the definition, it should be said that the definition under¬ 
stands by ‘the form which manifests itself the particular 
character of the object (so that the definition would exclude 
the perception of shell-silver (where the particular character 
of ‘being silver* does not exist, and therefore is not in contact 
with the sense-organ), we must demur to this also. For, we 
ask, does the definition mean that Sense-perception is cognition 
produced by the contact of the sense-organ,—(«) with some 
only of the forma or aspects manifesting themselves ?—or {b) 
with all such aspects ? On the former alternative (a) the 
definition would, in the first place, fail to exclude wrong 
cognitions (such as that of shell-silver, in which sotne parti¬ 
cular forms at any rate manifest themselves); and it would 
in the second place, fail to exclude non-determinate 
(nirvikalpaka) cognition (in which no particular character 
whatever manifests itself, the object being realized only 
as something). 

(S45) Nor again is the second alternative (6) possible; 
since none of the alternatives springing from it can be 
admitted. For, we ask, when you say that the sense-or¬ 
gan is in contact with all the forms (aspects, features) which 
manifest themselves, do you mean that the organ is in con¬ 
tact with that which has the character of ‘manifesting itself* 
as a permanent qualification? or with that which possesses 
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that character as a mere temporary mark P* The former 
alternative cannot be accepted: for before actual Perception 
takes place, those aspects do not possess the quality of ‘mani¬ 
festing themselves’ and if this quality is to be viewed as a 
necessary factor of the eause of Perception, it must be in exis¬ 
tence before the Perception takes place (it must possess the 
antecedent existence required in all Causes). Then, as to the 
second alternative, let us examine the further alternatives 
springing from that* Do you, we ask, mean to attach signifi¬ 
cance to the present tense implied in * manifesting itself’ 
(hMsamnna ; which is a Present Participal) ? or do you not ? 
You cannot do the latter; for the cognition 'this is ajar* is one 
that is produced by the contact of the sense-organ with all 
the aspects which manifest themselves, and yet it cannot be 
regarded as a valid Sense-perception with regard to the Selff ’ 
for the reason that the Self does not form an object of that 
cognition, while yet the validity of a obgnition depends on 
its having a definite object. For it has to be acknowledged 
as a rule that Pratyakmtoa {i.e., being of the nature of Per¬ 
ception), which is a special class of prUmUnya (i.s., being 
of the nature of Valid Knowledge) can refer to those 
objects only with regard to which it possesses validity. 
Were this not so, what answer could you give to the person 
who would bring forward the perception ‘this is a jar* 
as a valid proof for the existence of a piece of cloth ? 

(346) “ Well,** our opponent says, “I give the following 
reply—The cognition of the jar is not the perception of the 

• Itl 'manifesting itself’ to be viewed as a permanent intiinsic feature (Vtthe- 
fa^a) o£ those aspects which mauitest theinsclves; or as a mete upalakasa^, i.e., a 
temporary adventitious (extrinsic) character ? * 

f If the 'manifesting itself’ of the definition were not limited to aspects man!* 
faltibg themselves at the time of Perception, it might be said that when a jar ii 
perceived the Self also is perceived; for all Perception is prcdnced by the oontact of 
thefelf also with the sense-organ; and the Self, although nCt manifesting itself at 
thfi time iti tha perception of a jar, certainly does manifest itself, in Perception, at 
; a#iA fiih intftird perception '1 am.’ 
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cloth, fo^ the simple reason that it is not produced by the 
contact of the sense-organ with the latter (i.e., the cloth).” 
But we ask, in return, is then the cognition of the jar by the 
contact of. the sense-organ with the Self, the perception of the 
Self ? “How jsould this possibly be ?’—the opponent will 
perhaps reply,—considering that, as a matter of fact, the Self 
does not manifest itself in the cognition of the jar, although 
this cognition be produced by the contact of the sense-organ 
with the Self ?” But have you then forgotten that you are 
at present arguing on the basis of the supposition that the 
implication of present time, contained in the participle 
*bhasanmnat is not to be attended to (and that hence it does 
not matter whether or no the Self manifest itself together 
with the cognition of the jar) ? For certainly, the Self does 
manifest itself at some times, and to some persons ; were this 
not so, it would have to be regarded as unknowable (which 
the Logician does not admit). 

(347). The Opponent attempts a further explanation 
The Sense-perception as defined above means perception with 
regard to its own object, not with regard to other objects 
also.” But this also does not advance ns. For if the ‘its own* 
refers to Perception in general (to ‘any Perception’), the 
objection urged above remains in force (i.e., the perception 
of the jar would be the perception of the Self also, the 
latter also being the object of some inward, perceptional 
cognition). If, on the other hand, an individual cognition 
were referred to by the ‘its own,’ then the definition as it 
stands would be too wide; inasmuch as neglecting that 
unique character which belongs to the thing to be defined, 
[t extends to Perceptions other also than that one particular 
Perception j for it is clear that other individual cognitions 
which also fulfil the condition of the definition do not 
possess the unique character of that particular cognitfom 
which it is intended to define. The Opponent wiU pe^hspH 
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plead that the intention is to define other partioalao;? eogni- 
tionsfl/so, and that a definition in reality is ton wide only 
^en it extends to things not intended to be defined. But 
. this also we cannot admit. For that particular nnicjne 
character which you bold to bo that which it is intended to 
define cannot be the character of other Perceptions ; and how 
therefore can you attempt, by means of the word (in 
* other particular cognitions also’) to include more than ona 
perception, reducing all of them to one common category 
(and thus renouncing that very uniqueness with which you 
started) ? The fact is that whatever of common iihafiioter 
(pertaining to all perceptions) there may have hera in your 
original definition, has been reduced by you to one individual 
unique character, when you introduced into the definition 
the words * its own object *. The objection to making the 
phrase ‘its own’refer to any Perception in general, has 
already been stated. Moreover the phi%ie.*;its own * cannot 
possibly be made to denote a character present in all per¬ 
ceptional cognitions. And in the absence of this a Percep. 
tion having one thing for its object would have to be regarded 
as valid with regard to another object! 

(348) Nor can the former alternative (mentioned 
in para. 845) be accepted; that is to say, it will 
not be right to assert that significance is intended to be 
attached to the Present tense in * bMsamUna *. For none 
of the alternatives that this would give rise to cau 
be maintained. With reference to what would the manu 
festation be in the ^present’ ? (1) Would it be with refer¬ 
ence to the ‘contact* ? (2) Or to anything ? If the former, this 
view would in no way differ from view that the ‘contact 
0f the sense-ofgan’ is with the object as qualified {vishifta) hy 
the character of being manifested (which also presupposes *the 
fact of the manifestation being present at the time of the ‘Coir* 
tact*); iHid M such it would be open to the same objections 
that W0 have pointed out against this last view (in paras. 845- 
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48). And as regards the second alternative, it would simply 
mean that no significanoe whatever is intended to be attached 
to the Present Tense; as in this case the character of 
being manifested (bhUsamllnatva) would have to be regarded 
as belonging tdobjects that have been manifested in the past* 
and also those that will be manifested in the future (as these 
also would be * present ’ with reference to something or the 
other),—^both of which are intended to be excluded ^by mak« 
ing the Present Tense significant). 

(349) It might be urged that what is meant is that the 
object is manifested after the contact of the sense-organ ; and 
hence this present character of the manifestation is certainly 
intended to be signified. But this is not right, we reply, 
because the Self also becomes manifested after the sense-con^ 
tact ; for certainly it cannot be denied that the time at which the 
Self is cognised by the Mind is of ter-sense-eontact *. “ What we 
mean,”, says the opponent, " is not any sense-contact in gene¬ 
ral, but that particular sense-contact after which the manifest* 
aiion of the object comes about.** This again is not right, We 
reply; because in many cases (where the cognition of the jar is 
followed by the idea of the Self) it does actually happen that 
the manifestation of the Self comes about immediately after the 
sense-contact of the Jar (and so, according to you, the percep¬ 
tion in this case would be a valid s?me-perception of the Self), 
In answer to this it might be urged that “this manifesta¬ 
tion of the Self is a totally different manifestation, and not 
that (particular) manifestation (of the jar, which is what ia 
intended).” But (you thus limit the ‘manifestation’ of your 
definition to the particular manifestation of some particular 
thing), in that case, your definition would become too narrow * 
inasmuch as it would be applicable to the case of the mani¬ 
festation of that one thing only (and not to all Sense-percep¬ 
tion), 

* As certainly Bom« Eense-contact most ^avo occurred at aome point oftioM 
pxaviotti to tho CognitioD of tlie Sdf. 
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($50) *TheOppQiiefttAidd»ftl«ri»li«rexpiftB»tteiiiW*Th«f« 
VPBld be no ipoongm^y il we. were to eifsert that tbe VtdU 
^tn 9 <i^ereeption of a eertaln tbiog ia that maoifeatalioB of 
this thing which comes about from the 8en8e''Coatact of the 
thing.” But this also we cannot accept. For the msthfesta* 
ti<ni v®ognition) of the j^ir^ according to the logioiani proceeds 
from the contact of the (cognising) Seif with the sense-organ; 
and hence by your dednition, the manifestation the jar 
would be the vdvl sense-perception of the Self! Tou might 
retort—** As the Self is not the object of that manifestation, 

' how could it be as you say ?” But then, in your explanation, 
you do nob say that the thing with which the sense-organ is 
in contact is that same thing which forms the object of the 
cognition in question; ypu only say, in general teroiS, *the sense- 
contact of th» things,ndit is for this reason that we have put 
forward the abov-e objection. If, ho waver, you do not add the 
specifying qualification of the contact being with that thing 
which is. the object, of cognition,—than, if by * cognition * you 
mean all cognitions in general then the aforesaid objection 
remains in force (as the Self also is an object of some cogni¬ 
tion) ; if, on the other hand, you take it to refer to a particular 
individual cognition,—then the definition fails to include 
all Sense-perception. For in that case the word * that’ would 
be different for each individual cognition; since there is no such 
generic (comprehensive) concept as‘this’ or *that’ (which 
would include all things that can be referred to by those 
words). 

(351) Even for Prabhiikara, who holds that every cogni¬ 
tion. consists of three factors (the eognititm^ the thing cognised, 
and the cogniaer) [and who, for thisi*reason, will readily admih 
that the Sense?peFoepbion of the oogniEied jar implies the Sense- 
perception of the cognising Self],—the objection would' 
. remain that, by the aforesaid definition, the cognition of the 

• TIiq r^aionitiginthift paragraph is based to a great extent on xerlM quibbling j 
bence the drift can hardly be grasped in the Bagiteh-venden. 
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Cloth would bs the valid sense-perceptioii ofth# im 

the same manner as we hare shown above that the oognitioo 
of the jar would be the valid Sense^peroeptioa of the Self» ll 
with a view to avoid this inoongruity, you were to add the quali¬ 
fication * that which is produced by the sense-contact of thai' 
thing*,—then inasmuch as the words Hhat' and * which* would 
refer only to individual things, the definition would fail to in¬ 
clude all Sense-perception, If then the denotations of ther. 
words 'chat* and * which* consisted of all-comprehensive con^ 
cepts (including all things), then the cognition of the jar would 
have to be regarded as the valid Sense-perception of oth^ 
things abo (the words * that’ and * which’ of the definition re¬ 
ferring equally to all things)^ 

(352) If now (with a view to avoid the objection that Ih# 
cognition of the jar would have to be regarded ast the Senses® 
perception of the Self) • you were to add the qualifginff cl&nsif 
‘other than the Self,’ then, in that case, there would b© KO? 
Sense-perception of the Selft (which is regarded by the Logi*^ 
dian to be perceptible). And further, if the word ‘ that’ weiW 
to be taken as including all things, then, there being rsof speci® 
fication available, the cognition of the jar would have to bw 
regarded, as the Sense-perception of the Cloth aa well I 


(353) The obj'='ction8 that we have put forward against- 
the last (second) definition of Sense-perception are found to bo 
applicable to the first definition also (mentioned in para. S37)!i 
—viz. that ‘ Sense-perception is that valid cognition which 
is produced by the contact of the sense-organ and the object 

* The definitiou being—“the cognition proceeding from the sense-contact of a 
thing oikar than Ike «el/, is the Sense-perception of that thing. Or *tho oognkion that 
proceeds from the s^nie-oontact of a thing is the Sense-perceptioa of that thing; 
(which-ia other than that self).' 

VAe the first'objection Would be* accepted by the' I^hliakftRv aiitfiiior pn# 
forward another objection which is valid against the PrabhikarV air‘w%I} 
Naiyayika.' 
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For by this dehnition also, the Seose-peroeption of one ob< 
jeot will have to be regarded as the valid cogaitlon o! an* 
other object. And if, in order to avoid this difficulty, you were 
to add the explanation that—that cognition (which proceeds 
from the contact of a certain object is to be regarded as the 
Valid Sense-perception of that ohjact” —then you lay your¬ 
self open to the objections which we have shown above to 
hold good in both cases—i. e., both when you regard the 
words * this ’ and * that’ as pertaining to particular individual 
things, as well as when these are regarded as referring to all 
things^ (see paras. 850-51). 

(354) Then again, the word ‘Valid’ i^aoyabhichUr^) in your 
de&nition is absolutely useless. For the cognition of silver 
in the shell is not produced by the contact of the sense-organ 
with the silver,* It might be urged that in this case also 
there is ivith the silver also, a contaot, in the form of (and 
through) the impression that is present in the mind (having 
been left there by some previous perception of real silver).! 
But this we refuse to admit, on the ground that the ‘ impress¬ 
ion ’ that is present is not that of the ‘silver-ness’ (generic 
character of ‘silver’) as residing in what is before theegCt (i. e.^ 
the shell)!; and the invalidity too of the cognition is only in 
reference to such silver-ness^ and not to silverness in general, 
which latter does really exist elsewhere (and a cognition of 
which Would not be invalid). 

(355) §If ‘Sense-perception’ be defined as ‘direct or imme¬ 
diate cognition,’—then it would include also those direct or 

* Aud hence Ihis invalid cngnitioo wanid be precluded by the quali* 
fication‘brought about by the contact of the and the eenee<organ’; and the 
word *aisyahhe hdr/, meant to exclude such invalii^ cognitions, would be useless. 

t And that hence this would nut be excluded unless we add the qualification 
evjiaMicfidrj. 

X The impression is that of real silver ; whereas what is cognised is the char, 
actor of silver as residing in the object before the eye ; and with regard to thie 
latter then, there being no impression, there can be no eotOact in the form of the 
impression either. 

(A tiUrd definition of 'Sense-peroeption' is now taken np. 
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immediate cognitions which are wrong. It might be urged 
that,—^*we may add to the definition the qualification valid 
or not, incorrect (from the standpoint of the Logician); or we 
may (from the standpoint of the PrabbSkara*) absolutely 
deny the existence of any wrong cognition —which, accord* 
ing to him, is nothing else than the non-perception of the 
difference between the two things concerned.’* But this view, 
we reply, cannot be maintained ; as none of the alternatives 
of which it is capable is tenable, {a) Does the definition 
serve its purpose (of differentiating, and of ordinary usage 
in speech and action) when it has been itself comprehended ? 
{1) or does it serve it while it is itself uncomprehended ? The 
latter view cannot ba accepted ; because in that case, there- 
would be no need for stating the definition ; as the only pur¬ 
pose served by the statement of the definition is that it tends 
to briog about the comprehension of that definition,—and 
according to the view in question, the purposes of the defini¬ 
tion are served while it is itself uncomprehended (so that its 
comprehension is not required for any useful purpose). Then 
as regards the first of the two alternatives mentioned, we ask 
—^is the comprehension of the definition brought about by 
something else ? or by your own statement ? If by something 
else, then there is no necessity for the trouble that you take 
in stating the definition; as the only purpose served by the 
statement of the definition is the bringing about of its compre¬ 
hension, and this comprehension is brought about by some¬ 
thing else. If, on the other hand the comprehension is 
brought about by your own statement of it, then, we ask,—- 
does your statement afford the comprehension of the ‘direct¬ 
ness of perception * by reason of its being the assertion of a 
trustworthy person (yourself) ? or by reason of its having 

* AcoordiDg to Prabhakara, whan we have the idea of silver in the shell, w*' 
have simply the absenet of the cognition of the difference between the two sabs- 
tances,—and not any po$iHvdy wrong cognition. So according to this view, there is 
BO each thing as *Wrong,Cognition,’ which would be included in the above deflnitioQ. 
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the character of an * inferential indioative * (and thereby 
albrding an inferential cognition of that directness ? The 
latter view* is not possible, because it can not be shown that 
jour statement is ‘invariably concomitant’ with the directness 
of perception (and without concoinifance, the former cannot 
be a true inferential indicative). Nor is the former view 
tenable ; because your trustworthiness is not accepted by your 
disputant; if it were accepted by him, then all that you seek 
to prove would be established by your merely asserting it, 
and there would bo absolutely no need for you, in any 
case, to put forward reasons (in support of your views). 

(35d) The Logician now adds the following explanation: 
—** In stating the definition of Sense-perception what wo do is 
to point out the fact of the character of * directness * being 
the ba^is or reason of a certain cognition being spoken of as 
‘ Sense-perception’, to a person who knows what ‘ directness * 
is, but does not know that it is the basis or ground of a 
cognition being called ‘ Sense-perception.*' And this pointing 
out is done only by way of inference, and not by a trustwor¬ 
thy assertion. Hence in stating the definition we are only 
putting forward the following inferential reasoning based upon 
universal negative premises:— All Auditory and other Valid 
OognitionSf — or All Direct or Immediate Cognitions —should 
be recognised or viewed as ‘ Senso-percepbion’,—as they are 
Direct Cognitions,— became every cognition that is not called 
* S&nse-^erception * is not immediate we find in the case of 
inferential cognitions*;—the cognitions in g^uestion however 
are hence they must be called ^ Sense-perception.* 

The sentences too that put forward this reasoning are put 
forward, by the disputant, nob as * trustworthy assertion*, but 
only as recalling to the mind the ‘ invariable concomitance * 
which is already known and accepted; or even when the in¬ 
variable concomitance is not already known, the statement of 
the reasoning serves, at the time that the reasoning is pub 
foBwacd,! to produes^ in. the zniiid of the oppcoeiit to whom it 
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is addressed, a desire to comprehend that concomitance, and 
thereby to bring about the knowledge of the invariable con¬ 
comitance needed for the Valid Cognition (afforded by that 
ojncomitancei; and thus there is no room for the objections 
urged in the preceding paragraph.” 

(357) The above explanation cannot be accepted. What 
do you mean by saying that " the cognitions should be re¬ 
cognised as Sense-perception {'jpraUjaksataya vyacahartavydh)^* 
Does the peculiarity of this recognition, or vyavahUra^ consist 
in the peculiarity of its object (in the shape of the character 

Sense-perception) ? or in the peculiarity of the word to be 
employed in the recognition ? 

(358) In the former case, [does the person, to whom the 
above inferential reasoning is addressed, already know, .by 
some other means, the recognition or vyavahara of the 
particular object,— t, e., the character of Smse-pf-rception? or 
does he not know it at all ?j if he did not already know it, 
then, how could he have any idea,—even by the help of the 
statement of your definition—that with regard to the Direct 
Cognition, ho t should bring about that recognition (t. e. that 
he should recognise Direct Cognitionas ‘ i5ense-perception ’) ? 
As certainly a person who does not know yire can never bo 
made, even by means of inferential reasonings, to understand 

* The assertion * they should be recognised as Sense-perception ’ cannot be 
regarded as declaring mere recognition in general; as in that case the additional 
MTords‘as sense-percoptim’would be absolutely redundant. So it must mean that 
the Cognitions in question are the objects of a particular recuguition. Now, what- 
it this particular recognition ? Recognition or usage is of two kinds—(1) in thet 
£orm of mere ideas, and (2) in the form of speech. Does then the assertion meaa 
that the Cognitions in quedion are the objects of a recognition in the form of an 
idea of which the object is the Saracter of Sen»e-percepti<m ? or does it mean that' 
they are the objects of recognition in the form of being spoken of as ‘ Sense-percep* 
tioo That is to say, do you mean that they are to be hnmm as ‘ Sense-porceptioa 
oc that they are to be spoken of as ‘ Sense-perception 7 

t And it is this idea that ia expressed in the word ' vyatakeartay&k^ the 8ei»»i» 
that until one already^ koowa what a. oeitun. thing is,hecaiuotlM«#tbe>idaft tht t 
%» should do that thing. 
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the relationship of fire. If, on the other hand, he already 
knew it, then, iaasmuch as it is absolutely unnecessary te 
make known what is already known, the statement of ite 
definition, in the form of an inference, would be entirely 
useless. “But,” the opponent rejoins, One may have some 
sort of a vague notion in general terms that there is some 
object of the Recognition of Stnee-perceptioOf but he may not 
know the particular thing that should be recognised as 'sense- 
perception ;* and it is to such persons that the definition is 
stated in the above mentioned inferential form.” This 
also, we reply, is not possible. For what does such a 
man know? Does he know, merely in a vague and general 
manner, that a recognition has a basis (or object) ? or that 
any particular recognition has such a basis ? : In the former 
case, the knowledge would be of no use in the case in question; 
as what we are considering is the ease of a particular 
Recognition or usage (of * Sense-perception,* and not of mere 
usage in general). In the latter case, to what would this par- 
ticular character of the Recognition be due? (i. e., is it due to 
the peculiarity of the object or to that of the word ?). Thus 
you are forced back upon the dilemma put forward by us 
in para. 357 (the former of which two alternatives we have 
already shown to be untenable, and the latter also, we are 
going to show in para. 3fi0, cannot be accepted). 

.i 

(859) [Page 308J In the above manner the acceptance 
of all definition has to be rejected. For instance, things* 
cannot be accepted simply because there is a mere valid 
cognition (pure and simple) [produced by their definitionj; 
as in that case, the rule of acceptance would be too wide 
(and confusing). If on the other h^^nd-, the thing has to 

• Shall we accept the Jar as ezistiag eimp^ because its definiiiou provides' ns 
with some vague valid c tgn'tion, in a geoeral way ? or, because its^ d'dnitioUg 
aSurd a valid cognitiou of t&e Jar ? In the former case, the valid ocguition with 
regard to mie ^iug might be the ground for the accepting of another thing. In 
the lattercasei, <tiiere k a vicious circle: the idea of the Jar afforded by the dej^kios '^ 
depending upon the Valid Cognition of that same Jar. 
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bd acjoepted on account of the Valid Cognition of t%in^ 
(afforded by the definition), then who could avoid the inevit¬ 
able vicious circle ? If, in order to avoid this, the * cognitive 
character * were held to bo a peculiar characteristic (of the 
Oognition of that thing, and not of the thing itself, as in the 
latter case alone could there be the aforesaid ‘vicious circle ’), 
—then that would be a strong footing acceded to the theory 
that the Oognition has the shape or form (of its object).* 
Then again, just as the inferential and other characters 
(* ammUnatvat Ugamafva ^c.) do not proceed, or arise, from any 
objects (but from the Premisses, Words, &c.),—so, in the same 
manner, the character of the Cognition of the thing also would 
proceed, not from the thing, (but from something else), [as 
by the view under consideration this character belongs to the 
Cognition, and not to the thing]; and thus the object would 
become a non-entity; [the Cognition pertaining to Oognition, 
and not to things], t 

And further, the particular cpgnition of a certain thing 
could not be accepted without a cognition of that cognition; 
*aud so on and on, for each cognition,—there being no end 
to this running after the series of cognitions! The Opponent 
might ask—“Under the circumstances, what would be the 
refuge for all the usage (of Speech and Action) with regard 
to things and their cognitions,—the usage which is always 

* The Logician’s standpoint is that the cognition diSors from its object simply 
because, while the latter has a form, the former is formless. This view will not be 
epmpatible with the theory that the * cognitive character ’ is a peculiar characteristic 
of the cognition, and not of the Mng. Because this latter view would bo possible 
only if there were an absolute identity between the Cognition and the thing Cognised; 
and this would mean that both are with form. And further, this identihcation of the 
Thing with its Cognition would be accepting the Idealistic position of the Ban^dha. 

f This is meant to combat the view that' cognitive character ’ belongs to the 
Ck^ition, not by Its own nature, but by reason of its relationship to the object 
cognised, and thus the necessity of the external object, as apart from the Cognition, 
remains. What the author means - is that even so, the character would proceed 

the Cognition, and not from the Object; just like other characters of 
ooj^tioas —verbal utd the like. f 


5 
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appearing before ns, on tbe strengfch of the nnanhnity found 
with regard to it among all men and Scriptures ?** To this 
we reply—These usages being found absolutely incapable 
of being established by the various theories propounded (by 
the Logician and his alliesj,—their sole refuge lies in sur¬ 
rendering themselves to the feet of the Philosophy of Indes- 
cribability. • 

(360) Nor can we accept the second alternative men¬ 
tioned in para. 357—-That is, the peculiarity of the Eecogni- 
tion or VyamhUra consists in the peculiarity of the word to 
be employed in the Recognition. Because, according to 
this view, the meaning of the inferential reasoning put for¬ 
ward in para. 856 would be as follows The Auditory and 
other cognitions should be spoken of as (called) Senae-peroep- 
tion because they are direct or immediate Cognitions, and 
so forth * And this also would not be right. As if you apply 
the word ‘Sense-perception* to Immediate Cognition, simply 
because the word is not applied to the Non-immediate Cogni¬ 
tions,—and the like,—then, for exactly the 
same reason, you should apply, with regard to the Immediate 
Cognition, all such words as ^kares horHf * ja-va-gorda’^a’sha 
and the like (which latter also are not applied to non-imme¬ 
diate cognition)! In answer to this, you might urge that, 
** as a matter of fact, such words as ^ ja-vcb-ga>da'-da^8ha * and 
the like are not known to have any meaning at all (being 
absolutely meaningless), for the simple reason that they are 
never used for expressing any thing; then, as regards such 
words as ‘hare’s horn’ and the like, these also are known as 
pertaining to (denoting) things that have absolutely no exis¬ 
tence ; on the other hand, such wbrds as ‘sense-perception* 
and the like are universally known as pertaining' 'to 
things that are really existent, as we often meet with such 

* That ia, the whole usage must be regarded as * indeacribable.’ 

t This is one of tbe 'praiyaMra>-t8ir<u' o£ Pacini, where we hare « eomhina* 
tion of all the letters of Uie alphabet. 
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expressions as 'such and such a thing is quite perceptible by 
the senses’ and so forth; and certainly, this makes a great 
difference (betw'een the case of the word * Sense-perception* 
and that of such words as‘hare’s horn* and l/a-ro-po-da-da-sAa,* 
&o.).” This again will not serve your purpose, we reply. 
Because even this distinction cannot exclude such words aa 
* visual ’ and the like (which also are not applied to inferen* 
tUal and other cognitions); and hence, by your reasonings, 
these words would be applicable to each and every Immediate 
Cognition (and not to those obtained through the eye alone). 
“But,” the Opponent rejoinsi “as a matter of fact we find that 
even though the Auditory Oc^nition is immediate^ the word 
‘visual* is not applied to it; which is not the case with the word 
•Sense-perception’ (which is found to be applied to all 
immediate Cognitions) ; and this makes a difference (between 
the cases of the words ‘visual’ and ‘Sense-perception*)^” 
Well, in that case, the statement of the definition would bo 
addressed to that person who already knows that ‘the word 
Sense~peroepiion is not applied to that cognition which is 
not immediate, and is applied to all those cognitions that are 
immediate*; and as such a person will have already ascertain¬ 
ed the denotation of the word ‘Sense-perception*, just like 
the denotation of any ordinary word, by means of positive 
and negative induction (implied in the above two proposi¬ 
tions),—the statement of the definition would be absolutely 
uselcMS. 

(361) The same reasonings should also be taken as 
refuting the theory that what is sought to be proved by the 
inferential reasoning put forward in para. 3o6, is that the 
Cognitions in question should be spoken of as distinguished 
inferential and other cognitions^ [as this differentiation also 
.would be learnt by p<KJitive and negative induction from 
usage, and no statement of the definition would be needed 
i<St that purpose]. It might be urged that, “the statement 
of the definition serves the purpose of reminding the person 
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oi the denotation of the word which he knows alread^/’^ 
Bnt this also cannot be admitted. Because for one who knows 
the conventional meaning of the word * Sense-perception,* all 
that would be needed for reminding him of that meaning 
would be simply the mention of the word * Sense-perception,* 
and the statement of the definition would remain as useless as 
ever. In fact^ if a person already knowing the meaning of a 
certain word, while remembering that meaning by the help of 
the word only, were to stand in need of being reminded of it 
by means of the statement of its definition,—then it would be 
necessary to put forward definitions again in order to remind 
him of the meanings of the words contained in that definit¬ 
ion j as the two cases would be exactly analogous; and so also 
with regard to the meanings of words contained in this latter 
definition; and so on and on, there would be no end to such 
definitions! 

(362) The Opponent proceeds—** The statement of 
the definition has certainly no use when addressed to the 
opponent in a discussion, as he does not acknowledge the 
trustworthy character of his disputant; in fact in all scientific 
works, definitions are stated for the purposes of the pupil; 
he regards the author of the work as trustworthy and 
authoritative; consequently when the teacher puts forward 
to him the definition in the form—* what you already know to 
be expressed by the word * Immediate-Oognitio:^ is also what 
is meant by the word * Sense-perception,’—this statement of 
the definition convinces the pupil as regards the meaning of 
the word, simply by reason of its being a trustworthy assertion 
for hini.*’ This is not right, w^e reply; as if scientific 
works are addressed only to pupils, and not to opponentSi 
then, inasmuch as the pupil would be convinced of the trutfi 
of the theories by a mere categorical statement of these, there 
would be absolutely no need for the putting forward of any 
i^isonings, 
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(863) In answer to this, if you hold that, “ that sen* 
tence in scientific works which contains the statement of 
reasonings, &c., may be regarded as addressed to the Opponent, 
while the statement of the definition is of use to the pupil only, 
who is convinced of the trustworthy character of the author 

of the work,** . "even then, your position will not be tenable; 

as the purpose for which the teacher would propound the defi¬ 
nition would, according to you, be the mere pointing out of 
the meaning of a certain word; and this purpose is served by 
other works, which have been composed by the sages with the 
professed purpose of pointing out the conventional meanings 
of words,—such works, for instance, as those dealing with 
the meanings and genders of words, grammar, and so forth. 
Then if the subject-matter of your scientific work were only 
such as is already dealt with and accomplished by other works, 
then why do you not make it your business to ascertain the 
etymology of words, pointing out the roots from which 
they are derived and the affixes by which they are formed ? 
Why too do you not proceed to mention the genders of words ? 
For certainly ignorance on these points also is conducive to 
defeat in a discussion (just as much as the ignorance of the 
meanings of such words as * Sense-perception * and the like). 
Or it may be that you do not deal in your works with the 
subject-matter of grammar, but restrict yourself to the ex¬ 
pressing of the meanings of words. But even then, your 
work remains extremely deficient on that point; as there are 
many other words explained in other dictionaries,—why have 
not these words been explained by you ? If you reply that 
you explain, in your works, not all words, but only those that 
are of use in your own books,—then too, just as you have to 
state the definition of a word occurring in a certain sentence 
in your book, in the same manner, it would be necessary for 
you to state the definitions of words appearing in the state¬ 
ment of the former definitions; and so on and on, there 
would be no end to the definitions of words occurring in those 
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definitions; as each one of these words will have been used in 
your books, (and as such calling for definitions from you) I 
If you say that you point out the meanings of such words as 
•Sense-perception* and the like, because as regards the mean¬ 
ings of these words, there is a difference of opinion among 
various disputants putting forward diverse definitions; while 
with regard to other words, there being no such difference of 
opinion, you do not explain these latter,—then too we reply, 
there is a deficiency in your works. As there are many words 
(not explained by you) with regard to the meanings of which 
there is a clear difference of opinion; for instance (1) with 
regard to the indeclinables vS (or) and the like, some people 
hold that they have independent denotations of their own, 
while others hold them to be merely illuminative (of the 
meanings of other words); (2) such wqfds as *chhi^ura' and the 
like are regarded by some to have an active and by others 
a passive signification; (3) the word *hhUva* is regard¬ 
ed by some as meaning * the individual form of a thing * 
and by others as denoting the genus of ‘being*; (4) the word 
* is held by some to denote something that pre^ 

vents a thing from falling, and by others as expressing that 
in which something else inheres ; and so forth. Why then have 
you not put forward definitions of these? We de¬ 

sist from further prolongation of discussion on this 
subject. 


[It ia not poMible to define what the ‘ immediateneas' of the cognition is ] 
(364). Further, we ask—what do you mean by the 
• immediateness * of the Cognition ? It cannot be defined as 
consisting in the fact of the Cognitioji being the manifestation 
(in consciousness) of the object with specific qualifications^f" 
Because, if the character of being with spedfie gualifica- 

* The qualification ‘with specific qaalifications ’ has been added for the purpose 
of ezdadiDg Inlereutid Cognition etc, where though the object is manifested, it is 
■0 (»i]y ill its geoeral fmrm and not as endowed with ite specific qualificafilons. 
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UouB were a mere extrinsic or * aoaidental feature of the 
object cognised, then tbe said ‘immediateness* would 
apply to inferential and other cognitions also.f If, on 
the other hand, the character be an intrinsic and per¬ 
manent attribute of the object, then for the sake of the cog¬ 
nition of that attribute also, we should have to have another 
attribute; and so on and on, a whole series of attributes would 
be necessary j and if there were to be any end to this series, 
then of the last * attribute ’ of this series, if there could be a 
cognition without a further attribute,—then, inasmuch as 
the cognition of that attribute would not have the character of 
‘Sense-perception’, the whole series, down to the very first cog¬ 
nition, would have to be regarded as 'Non-sensmus\ If, on the 
other hand, there were to be no end to the series {i.e., if every 
attribute were to bo perceived by the senses along with all 
its attributes], t then the Sense-perception embodied in the 
minor premiss (wherein the concomitance of the minor term 
and the inferential probans is asserted) also would be one 
that would include within itself the Sensuous perception of 
all its attributes ; and as the inferential conclusion following 
from that premiss would also pertain to the same object (the 

* The di4tiactiou botwoca upalakjam, an aouidental feature or character, 
and VishSsaiyif permanent attribute, has been explained in a footnote under para 
345. 

t Sven though in ^ths inferential cognition of fire in the mountain, the fire that 
ia cognised is only in the vague generic form of Jire in general, and not as fire with 
certain definito properties of colour &c,—^yet there can be no doubt that the fire 
is cognised along with such accidental pecularities, as exHing in the mountain, giving 
out amoves, and so forth, which eveu though not its iiitriusio permanent attributes, 
are yet its specific qualifications for the time being. 

t In the inferential cognition, the mountain contains fire because it is smoking, 
the minor premiss is in the form ‘wherever smoko is, there is fire.’ This being a fact 
of genae-perception would mean thaf the smoke as well as the Jire are cognised by the 
'^nses, along with all their attributes. And from this it should follow that the 
oonolusion drawn from this premiss involves the cognition otfire wi0i all ita attri- 
butea, as the^re that forms the predicate of the inferential conolusion must be of the 
same character as that appearing in the premiss. Hence there would be no difference 
between the fire as cognised by Sense-perception and that cognised by 
and thna this latter would fulfil all the conditions of ‘immediatenees.* 
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minor term with all its attributes), the inferential cognition 
would have to be regarded as ‘immediate,* 

(365). In reply to this it might be urged that,—** in¬ 
asmuch as the premiss does not provide a comprehensive 
cognition (of all attributes, of fire, for instance), there could be 
no inferential cognition of these.’* But in that case, in the 
firet place, there would be no possibility of any comprehensive 
cognition of all those attributes; and secondly, there would be 
no possibility of any inferential cognition of any individuals,* 
[It might be argued that no generic entity can be cognised 
without a cognition of the individuals constituting it. But] 
just as the generic entity cannot be cognised without the in¬ 
dividuals constituting it, so the individual also can never be 
cognised without its endless attributes. If you think that— 
** in the case of the inferential cognition it is not necessary to 
have the idea of all (the endless attributesf of the object of 
that cognition, for the simple reason that in this case the cog¬ 
nition does not remain incomplete without that idea (while 
in the case of the cogi^tion of the generic class, it is incom¬ 
plete until there is some idea of the innumerable individuals 
constituting it,)”—thenj we would meet that by the counter¬ 
argument that, as a matter of fact, the cognition of the 

* Because, just as the inferential conclusion cannot pertain to the fire with 
its endless attributes, in the same mannei it could not pertain to the endless t/uhvi- 
4ml firesthe object of inferential cognition being only t\xefire as a generic entity. 

f We cannot hare any cognition of the class unless we have an idea of the 
individuals constituting it. But the inferential cognition of fire in the mountain 
is found to be accomplished even without our having any knowledge of its endless 
attributes. 

t The ides underlying this rather obscure passage is that we cannot accept 
the categorical denial that the cognition of fire does not need for|its completion, the 
cognition of its endless attributes. As a matter of fact, we have as much reason to 
regard the cognition of attributes as indispensable for the cognition of the object tv 
which they belong as the cognition of the individuals is in that of the class containing 
them. And under the ciroumstanees, if you do not regard as .indispensable, the 
cognition of the attributes as an integral part of the inferential cognition, tbeur 
iaasmach as it cannot be denied that we have their cognition, it will have to b« 
taken as Ssnse-peioeption. 
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individual thing (fire, for insfcanee) is not found to be complete 
without some idea of its endless attributes; and hepce 
this necessary idea of the attributes of the object of in¬ 
ferential cognition were not regarded as forming an integral 
part of that object] that idea of the attributes would have 
to be regarded as ‘ sensuous ’! 

(366) And further [inasmuch as under this alterna¬ 
tive it would be absolutely necessary to postulate the cogni¬ 
tion of an endless series of specific attributes], rather than 
assume the cognition (manifestation) of an endless series of 
attributes, which are never found to be actually cognised, it 
would certainly be much simpler to assume the presence of a 
single attribute in the shape of ‘ immediateness ’! Specially 
as the only ground that you have for making the assump¬ 
tion of the endless attributes is the necessity of finding a 
basis for the well-recognised fact of certain cognitions being 
universally regarded as ‘ immediate ’! And certainly this fact 
could be easily explained on the basis of the single attribute 
of * immediatoness ’ (which obviates the necessity of assuming 
an endless series of attribute^). Nor, on this ground, would 
it be right to assume the single attribute of ‘ immediateness ’ 
(as serving the purposes of the required definitions of ‘ Sense- 
perception) ; because of the same reason that has been shown 
above.* This matter (of the definition of ‘ immediatejjess *) 
we shall deal with in greater detail later on (when we shall 
examine the nature of the generic character of ‘iramediateness.’) 

® Tills reason has been variously esplained by the comiucutators—(1) The S/iSA- 
karl explains the reason as ‘ because such an imraodiateness would apply also to 
the infermtial cognition of the itnmediatouesa of the object cognised.’ (2) The 
tukhl —“ Because no such character as ‘ immediatoness ’ is found to be actuaUy 
cognised in any case ; and because the well-known fact of certain cognitions being 
nniversally regarded as immediate can bo explained on the basis of the immediateHete 
which, according to the Vedantin, is as incapable of dehnition or explanation 
wdraaehanlya) as everything else. The Vidydedgarl favours this latter inter¬ 
pretation. 
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(367) [Page 817] What again do you mean by Jihe word 
^vishSsa* (‘specific qualifications,’ as occurring in your defi¬ 
nition of ‘ immediateness ’)? If it means ‘ that which different¬ 
iates or distinguishes,* then your definition will fail to include 
the non-determinate Perception.* If on the other hand the 
* vishSsa ’ be held to be the specific individual form of the 
object as apart from everything else in the world, and ‘Sense- 
perception * to be the manifestation of this individual form,— 
which can be said of non-determinate perception also,—then 
this character of * Sense-perception ’ would not apply to the 
sensuous cognition, from a distance, of a thing in its vague, 
generic formf. Because if even in this vague generic 
cognition the thing were to be cognised as * apart from all 
the rest of the universe,* then there would be no possibility of 
Doubt, etc,, in any case.;{l It might be argued that in the 
case of the vague generic cognition also, tliere is a * mani¬ 
festation of specific qualifications,’ inasmuch as there are 
present (even in such cases) such distinctions as those due to 
the cogniser and so forth.§ Butin that case, the same being 
true of the inferential and other kinds of cognition also, these 
also would become included in ‘ sensuous perception.’ 

« As in this there is no notion of any kind of diSerentation or distinction ; and 
yet it is regarded by the logician to be * sense-perception’^ar excellence., which hae 
been defined by the NyajfasHtra as something that is ‘non-determinate’ (anirdeshya). 

t When from a distance we see a tree, we perceive it simply, in a general way 
as a * tree,’ and not as having certain properties-that go to individualise it and show 
U to be * apart from all other trees, and all other things in the world.’ 

We have a doubt only when we have a vague perception of the thing, and 
do not perceive exactly whether the thing we see is a post or a human figure. If in 
all cognitions, we were to perceive the thing as apart from everything else, then the 
post would be perceived ae post ; and hence there would be no possibility of our ever 
regarding it as a human figure. 

§ The sense of this is that the perception need not be the njanifestation of the 
thing as distinguished from all other things, etc.; if there ii the manifestation of 
some sort of distinction, that is enough. And even though in a generic cognition 
we may not perceive any other distinguishing feature of* the thing, yet the factia 
always present in our mind that we, as the cogniser of that cognition, are distinct 
from the cogniser of other cognitions. And thus the vague generic cognition also 
fulfils the necessary conditions of' immediateness.’ 
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(368) The * immediateness ’ of Perception maj be ex¬ 
plained as consisting in its being an apprehension brought 
about by the instrumentality of the sense-organs** Against this 
some people put forward the objection that, inasmuch the 

* sense-organ ’ also is defined as that which is the instrument of 

* immediate cognition*, there is a mutual inter-dependenoe 
(between the two definitions). But this objection is not quite 
right ? because it is quite possible to define * sense-organ' 
as* that which, lohile itself wnhnown, is the instrument of valid 
cognition, and is qualified by the positive character. There is 
however another and a much sounder objection against the 
above definition of * immediateness,’; viz., that unless we fully 
recognise the special features of the effect {i,e., the cognition) 
with regard to what would the sense-organ be regarded as 
‘ instrumental ’?t 

(369) This same reasoning—the impossibility of 
ascertaining the 'instrumental* character—serves to reject 
the view that “there is (in the case of sensuous Per¬ 
ception) a cognmdness of things which is of a peculiar 
character t; and it is in the productiveness of that cognised- 
ness thao the ‘immediateness’ of the cognition consists— 
specially § because so long as we do not ascertain (hit upon) 

** Infereutial aad other kinds of uognition have their instruments also duly 
cognised. The^pense-organs however are not themselves known. The posUit'e character 
is added in order to prejlude ‘ non-apprehension ’ which is recognised by the 
Bhatla-Miinaiiiaakas to be a distinct means of valid cognition (of negation). And 
os this definition of the sense organ does not contain the words ‘immediate cognition,’ 
there need be no ‘mutual interdependence’ in the definition of ‘ iintnediateness’ just 
put forward. 

t Until wo have fully grasped,the distinouve character of the cognition, we 
cannot recognise tlie instrumental character of the sense-organs. Thus the reco^ition 
of this latter cannot l>a iiecesiiary for grasping the real character of the cognition ; 
consequently there arises a ‘ viciou^ circle ’ ; the knowledge of ‘ immediateuess* de¬ 
pending upon the cognition of tlio instramentality of sense-organs, and vice versa. 

X This 'peculiar character’ is that whereby the object is spoken of as ‘directly 
perceived.’ 

§ Unless wo have some basis for a comprehensive idea of all sonsuons cogni¬ 
tions, wo cannot form any such notion as that ‘all seusuoua cognitions are the cause 
of the appearance of cognisedneas.’ The sense is that if the opponent succeeds in 
pointing oat any such basis of uniformity among all sensuous coguitions, that uni¬ 
formity might be regarded as constituting the true definition of seosiMua Perception. 
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soine uniforniity (aknong all sensuous cognitions whiclt eoidd 
enable us to speak of them all as bringing about 
aeffs), we cannot very well know what their causal efficiency 
is- (with regard to that cogniaedness). Nor could that 
uniformity be regarded as established simply by the fact that 
without such uniformity the peculiar character of the cognised^ 
neas cannot be explained. Because that peculiar character 
can very well be explained by the peculiar character of other 
causes causes other than the sensuous cognition). 

(370) Nor can the ‘immediateness’ of cognitions be 
explained as the character of being produced by the eognisalle 
object. Because this definition would bo too wide, t If 
(in order to avoid this) it be defined as the character of being 
produced by the object cognisable by itaelf (i.e., by that sarnie 
cognition) —then, we reply, that this cannot be accepted as a 
comprehensive definition (including all sensuous cognitions), 
as the denotation of the word *sm\ ‘itself’, is distinct with 
each individual cognition; and also because this definition 
also is not free from the faults noticed before. | 

(371) If again. Immediate Cognition be defined as 
that cognition by which, when the object has been cognis¬ 
ed) there is no further desire to cognise it §—then, we 
reject this also. Because in the case of such dear things 
as one’s child, &c., we find that even after the child has 

* Such as, e. g., the circumstantial details under which the cognition appears. 

t The cognition of the jar may be regarded as the ‘ Sensuous Immediate Cogni¬ 
tion As this cognition would certainly be produced by a cognisable 

.object^ —though not necessarily by the object that is actually cognised. And as the 
self is a cognisable object and all cognitions—sensuous, inferential, &c.—arc equally 
produced by the self, all cognitions would be Inuncdiatc and Sensuous. 

X The fault referred to is the one explained in the second foot-note to para. 
369.—-Or it may be the very patent objection that all cognitions—inferential, &o. 
also—may be regarded as produced by objects cogmsable by them. 

§ The idea underlying this definition is that even when we have cognised an 
object by Inference or Word,*&c., we desire to perceive it directly by our senaea ; 
-w^ich ta not the case when we have once perceived it directly. 
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been directly perceived, the desire to see it still continues** 

If, in order to avoid this, ‘Imtnediateness* were defined 
as that character by reason of which, when the cognition 
has appeared, there is no desire for any such further cogniticai 
as is not of the same kind, f —This also cannot be accepted : 
because in the first place, it is not known yet (i.e. until you 
have provided a correct definition) what cognition is of the 
same kind (as any particular Sensuous Cognition); and 
under the circumstances, it cannot be ascertained what is 
not of the same kind ; —secondly, f in the case of inferen¬ 
tial or verbal cognition of the prosperity of our enemy, we 
have no desire to have any sensuous cognition of that pros- 
‘perity (and thus your definition of Immediate cognition will 
includo that inferential cognition also, as the sensuous cogni¬ 
tion that wo do not desire would be not of the same kind 
as that);—and thirdly, some people urge the objection 
that in the case where we see fire, if wo have a doubt as 
to whether it is fire or the red Ashoka-blossom, then we 
desire and do have the inferential cognition that it is 
following from our perception of smoko.§ 

(372) Anotlier definition is now put forward j] “The 
‘immediatencss’ of the cognition consists in its being a dir^ict 

• Evoii wiieu thi* child hah been seen, one ^^ishcs to sec it again. So under 
the pr«5Sout doiinition the firht seeing o£ theciiild would not be ‘iinincdidtc’ cognition. 

t That is to say, wlien the tlu’ng has been cognised liy Seu-snonh Preception, 
there is no desire to liave any inferential or veibal cognition of the same thing,—even 
thoiigli there may be a desiio for further sensuous cognitions, es in the caso just 
mentioned. 

:j: When wn have heard of something good liappening to our enemy, we do not 
wi'^h to go and le*’ it ; and thus the verbal cognition of the prosperity would be One 
of which there would be no doeiro for a cognition which not of the sams kind 
(i.o., which is set^tnous), 

§ Here then oven after the Sensuous Perception of lire wo have the desire fbr 
its inferential cognition ; and thus this sensuous perception would not be inoladed 
in your definition. 

d Tho aonse-oignn, or senserpower, itself is regarded by the Logician as insper- 
eeptible ; hence the direct.apprehension brought about by an unperceived instroment 
would be sense-perception ; but ‘mind’ also is unporceived and it is the instrument of 
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apprehension which has its specific came wihnown or this same 
with the further qualification ‘positive* added to the ‘ cause 
that direct apprehension which has its positive specific 
cause unknown)/* But this also cannot be accepted; aa 
it would fail to include the sensuous perception of ‘long* 
(‘short*, ‘similar’) and such other characters, * which stand in 
need of (and are to that extent brought about by) the 
cognition of the correlative (basis or standard of comparison)* 
It might be argued that in this case the basis or standard 
that is known is not the cause of the other cognition; it is 
only the cognition of that basis or standard that is its cause; 
specially as we find that we can have the cognition of some¬ 
thing that we see as being longer than another thing which 
may not exist at the time (and which we might have seen 
sometime before) [and which, being nonexistent at the time, 
could not be the cause of the cognition], f But exactly similar 
is the case with inferential iniicativest like ‘ smoke *, &c., 
[where ajiso all inferential cognitions, of fire for instance, are 
brought about by the cognition of the inferential indicative 
which cognition constitutes the minor premiss] ; specially as 

inferential cogaition;~houce in order to exclude ihi'}, the word ‘epecific’ ib added,— 
Mind being the general or common instrument of all cognitions. The subsequent 
addition of 'positive* is with a view to the Mimamsaka, who holds the cognition of 
'negation* to be due to non-per ’eption ; and as this would be the unknown specific cause 
of the cognition of negation, the definition would apply to this also. As however 
this cause would be a negative one, the addition of the qualification ‘ positive' 
would exclude it. 

* A thing is known as dong* only in comparison with a shorter thing ; the 
ehorterthing therefore may be regarded as^a cause of the cognition of ‘ long*; and 
thus this latter cognition will have its cause (at least one of its causes) 'known*. 
Similarly with the cognition of all characters based upon correlatives. 

t And thus in this case also, the cause is the cognition of that other thing ; 
and as the cognition cannot be 'known,* the cognition of 'long* &c. having an 
unknown cause, will fulfil the conditions qfthe definition. 

t All inferential cognitions are brought about by the cogmticn of thsf inferential 
indicative, contained in the minor premiss,—which cognition also, like your 'cogni¬ 
tion of the past thing* being unknown, inferential cognitions would fulfil the 
conditions of your definition. 
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eTon with reference to the past we have an inferential 
cognition ‘there was. fire at that place,—because I had seen 
smoke issuing from it^* Then as regards the view that the 
pbjedt cognized is regarded as the cause of the cognition only 
in BO far as it is a qualificationf (determining factor) of the 
cognition,—the same may be said with regard to the 
aforesaid * basis ’ (or correlative also,—which is a determining 
factor in the cognition, and as such may be regarded as its 
cause), 

(873) “ In the above definition,” the opponent explains, 
“ what the adjective specific shows is that the cause meant 
is the Instrument (and not any and every cause.)i” But 
this also we cannot accept. For in a case where 
some future event is inferred from an inferential indi- 
cativCf which also is inferred as something to come dn the fu¬ 
ture,^ —this inferential indicative being yet in the future, 
and hence non-existing, could not be regarded as the Instru^ 
ment ; and hence this inferential coi^nition would not be one 
that has its Instrument known (and would thus become includ¬ 
ed in the definition). 

* This special case is put forward in answer to the view that it is the iuferen. 
tial indicative (smoke) that is the cause of Inference, and not its cognition. We 
see smoke in the morning, but owing to certain pressing circumstances we fail 
to deduce the conclusion at the time. In the evening however, some circumstances 
happening to remind us of our having seen smoke, we infer in the evening that ‘fire 
existed at the place, because smoke had been seen there’; in this case it cannot be 
denied that it is the cognition of amohe that is the cause of the inferential cognition. 

t And hence there need be nothing very incongruous in regarding the Inferen¬ 
tial indicative as the cause of Inferential Cognitionf 

What is meant by this explanation is that in the case of Inferential cogni¬ 
tions, it is the inferential indicative that is the Instrument ; the cognition of this 
being only a process tending towands the same end ; and as such capable of being 
, regarded as a cause, though not an Instrument ; and as the inferential indicative mast 
be known, no inferential cognition could be such as would have its Imtrument 
itnknmn. 

' § As when preceiving certain atmospheric conditions, we infer that * elouds 
will oome,’ and from that again we infer ' there will be rain.’ 
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(371<) **In all cases of itiferential oogaition,” the oppo¬ 
nent adds, “the cognition of the Inferential Indicative* may 
be accepts i to be the ‘ Instrument ’; and as according to mo 
all cognitions are Belf-illumined^ the cognition of the In¬ 
ferential Indicative also would be ‘known’; and hence 
all Inferential cognitions would have their Instruments 
known/* This can not bo, wo reply; as we have no 
proof for the view that it is the known * cognition of the 
inferential Indicative ’ that is a factor in the * Instrument ’ 
of Inferential Cognitions;* specially as the cognitions 
pointed out above (viz. those of the inferential Indicatives yet 
to come) can not bo regarded as ‘ instruments ’ [as if these 
also were so regarded, then an inferential cognition would 
have two * Instruments ’—the ‘ Inferential Indicative ’ and the 
‘Cognition of this indicative,’ and this would be opposed to the 
very idea of ‘Instrument.’] In fact, if the cliaracter 
of being known (as belonging to the cognition of the Inferen¬ 
tial Indicative),—even though a mere circumstantial non- * 
essential accident—were accepted as an essential factor in 
the Instrument, then the definition of ‘ Sonse-percoption ’ 
would not apply to the perception of the jar, which might by 
mere chance appear immediately after the inferential cogni¬ 
tion of the eye (where the inferential cognition, though a mere 
accidental circumstance, would be regarded as a factor in the 
* Instrument’ of the succeeding Perception); and as thus 
that Instrument would bo known^ the Perception would not 
'have its Instrument unknown. 

(376) If it be added that in the case of Inferential 
cognitions, the instrument is always ‘ known ’ (while it is 
only in very few cases of sensuous dognition that the instru- 

” And hence we have no authority for accepting the view that the Instrument 
of Inferential Cognitions is known. The reason for thie denial of proof is that the 
character of beiug known is what the Icgieian calls <myafhati44ka, by which is meant 
all that is non-e8$enUal, ^oec merely accidental circomstanow which are 'found to 
be, by chance, concomitant with the cause. 
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meat is knqwn)^ —this also can not be admitted; as 
in the first place, if the qualification * always ’ were meant 
to be added to the affirmative assertion (viz. that Inferen¬ 
tial cognition is that which has its instrument always kmwn)* 
l^en it would be absolutely superfluous; (as this idea of 
inmriableness is present in the very conception of the * Ins¬ 
trument,' which is a kind of ' cause,’ and all causes are * tn- 
variable antecedents ’)*; on the other hand, if it were added to 
the negative assertion (that ‘ sensuous perception ’ has its 
instrument always ‘ not known ’)—then the definition would 
fail entirely; inasmuch as it is possible to have sensuous ^ 
Ooguitions proceeding immediately after the sense- 
organ concerned may by chance have become known.t 
Nor may it be urged that the ‘invariableness’ spoken of 
is one that is regarded as an integral part of the ‘Instru¬ 
ment* itself. Because even then, the aforesaid ‘superfluousness* 
remains :—‘invariableness’ entering into the very conception of 
the ‘Cause’, there can be no need of stating it. It might be 
argued that—“the addition of the qualification ‘always’ is hot 
altogether superfluous; as without the qualification, the defini¬ 
tion becomes faulty (becoming ‘too wide’).’’ But the faultiness 
or discrepancy in the definition remains all the same, even after 
the addition of the qualification [because ‘invariableness’ be¬ 
ing involved in the conception of the ‘instrument* itself, if the 
presence of this word does not suffice to save the definition 
from becoming ‘too wide*, then the actual addition of the word 
‘always’ or ‘invariably’ also cannot save it from that conting¬ 
ency, specially as that which is not an invariable ante¬ 
cedent is never regarded as ‘cause’; for instance] Colour is 
not a 'cause’ in the sensuous perception of Taste. It might 
be argued that Colour is not a ‘cause’ because it is merely an 

• And thus to say that inferential cognition has a ‘ known Ii&trumtni ’ is the 
same as to nay that it has an instrument that is always known. 

+ For instance, in the example quoted above, the perception of the jar appearing 
aftw the ^e has been cognised by means of inference; thus the defienition beoomee 
-too narrow. 
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accidental (non-essential) concomitant. Then, we reply, the 
same may be said with regard to Inferential Cognitiona i^o 
(as shown in para. S7’4). 

(376). [Page 322] Then again, when you make the. 
denial (of the knowledge of ‘instrument’ in the case of Sens¬ 
uous Perception), it is incumbent upon you to fix upon some uni¬ 
form character (that would apply to all Sensuous Perceptions); 
as in the absence of such a uniform character, to what would 
the * invariableness’ pertain ? [The very idea of ‘invariableness’ 
involving the necessity of a conception of all individual cases]. 
Thus there is no escape for you unless you point out the 
uniform character of the effect under consideration (i.e. Sens¬ 
uous Perception). In fact, even if you omit the word ‘always* 
in your definition, there is no escape for you until you have 
pointed out the aforesaid ‘uniform character.’ • If, in order to 
avoid having to point out of this uniform character (of all sensu¬ 
ous cognitions), you were to assert your definition with regardto 
each individual sensuous cognition in the form —‘the instrument 
of this particular cognition is not then we would say 

that it would be extremely difficult for you to prove that even 
that individual cognition has not for its instrument things 
(the eye, for instance) known before that cognition. Hence 
it is necessary for you to prove that the general character (of 
having the instrument known) is absent in all cognitions of the 
same kind, i.e„ smsmus [as the assertion of the character with 
regard to each particular individual would, as shown above, 
fail to include all sensuous cognitions’]. 


* L E. Even if yon de&ne aeaeuous cognition as that which has its Instru¬ 
ment not known, and not as that whicii has its Instrument alwayt not known, it will 
be necessary to find some uniform character which could enable us to form a single 
emoeption of all sensuous Cognitions. The sense of these objections is that, until' 
the uniform character (pertaining to ftU sensuous Cognitions) is pointed out, there oa^ 
be no escape from the above difficulties;—and if such a uniform character is pointed 
out then that would suffice for a definition of ‘sensuous cognition’, and there would 
be no need for any other. 
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(377) . Another definition of Sensuous Perception and 

Immediate Cognition is next taken up :-^l{ Perception be 
defined as that valid cognition of an object which is not 
intervened by anything else,—then it should be explained with 
•reference to what would this ‘intervention* be ? and also what is 
that ‘intervention* ? “The intervention is with reference to 

the sense>organ {i.e, between the object perceived and the sense- 
organ perceiving),—and it is non-proximity (or non-contact).” 
But then, it comes to bo only another and a round-abo-ut 
way of saying that immediate oognition u the manifestation of 
an object in contact with the sense-organ; and we have already 
shown that this definition is not tenable; specially as it would 
include the inferential ooguition that we may have of our own 
eye-ball (which is in contact with the organ of vision, eye) 1 . 

(378) . If then Sensuous Perception or Immediate Cog-' 
nition be defined as* the cognition that does not proceed from 
a cognitiony —^then it would not apply to many determinate 
Cognitions (which, according to the Logician, follow from the 
corresponding Non-Determinate Cognitions).f 

(379) [Page 324j. The above reasoning also serves 

to refute the definition of Immediate Cognition as ‘that 
which does not proceed from the cognition of any other 
thing.’ij: Because the Determinate Cognition has for its 

• Inferential Cognition proceeds from the cogoitiou ©•f invariable concomitance; 
Verbal Cognition from the cognition of wordtj; and Analogical Cogmtion from the 
cognition of similarity. Hence it is only Sensuous Cognition that does not proceed 
from any cognition. 

t AccDrdiug to the Logican, when we see the jar,"the first cognition that wa 
have is purely non-'letermiuate, or vague; and from this the determinate or definite 
cognition of tha jar follows. Thus this latter cognition proceeds from the preced¬ 
ing cognition; and as such cannot be included iu the definition. 

J This definition is put forward with the view that Inferential and other cog ■ 
nitions are brought about by the coguitions of something other than the object of those 
cognitions,while the Kon-determinate cognition has the same object as that of the follow¬ 
ing determinate cognition; and as such both of these became included in this new 
definition. The author however oontouds that this definition also fails to include the 
Determinate Cogailion, Because the object of this iattet cannot be regarded to be exactly 
the same as that of the nou-determinate cognition; as the latter does not cognise the 
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also the determining or differentiatang eharaoters, 
which are something more than that which forms the 
object of the non-determinate Cognition, specially as 
for the bringing about of the Determinate Cognition 
•it would be necessary to have the cognition of that (something 
totally different from the object of the cognition itself) from 
which that object would be differentiated. 

(380) The Opponent propounds another definition 
**Immediate Cognition is that which does not proceed from the 
cognition of anything that is not included in its own objective. 
Nor does this definition fail to include the Sensuous Percep¬ 
tion of an object which (as in the Determinate Cognition) 
is perceived along with something else from which it is 
distinguished—ie. its correlative. Because this something 
else also, being virtually included in the objective of the 
Perception, is accepted as being the Object of that Perception; 
just as in the case of Recognitionf the idea of ‘that* is regard¬ 
ed as included in the Sensuous Perception. Or (in view 
of such cognition) we may add to the definition a further 
qualifying clause, ‘apart from its correlative* (Immediate 
Cognition thus being that which does not proceed from the 
cognition of anything that is not included in its own objec¬ 
tive, with the exception of its own correlative.” But this 
definition also cannot be accepted. For in the first 
place, it is corroded (rendered unacceptable) by the word 

daterniiniDg characters which appear in the determinate Cognition. And hence this 
also, as proceeding from the non-determinate cognition, would be one that proceeds 
from the cognition of something other than its own object. 

* The opponent might argue that even though a few additional characters 
enter into the objective of the determinate cognition, its object proper remains the 
same as that of the Non-determinate Cognition. In reply to this it is argued that the 
determinate cognition has for its object something as possessed of definite chacao* 
terietios and thereby dij^eretUiated from oth$r thingi. And thus that cognition 
would depend upon the cognition of, these other things also. 

t When we see a certain thing and recognise it as being iho $am« a$ that whie^ 
we had seen elsewhere, the notion of 'that' entering into tlys recognition is accepted 
as forming part of the recognition. 
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* 8va ' (‘its otrn^).* Secondly, if we took each indi- 
▼idual cognition by itself, then we could not ascertaia 
the fact of its not proceeding (from the cognition of some¬ 
thing else, &c.) t ; and if in order to avoid this, you were toK 
have recourse to the remedy that all cognitions of the hind of 
the individual in question are found to be such as cannot’ 
rightly be regarded as proceeding from any cognitions of the 
other kind,—then it becomes necessary for you to postulate 
a definite comprehensive hmd or class of cognitions (whose 
cause or source no other cognition would be, and which 
would be your immediate Sensuous Cognition); | and thus 
you fall into the same pit as before. 

(381) Another definition of 'Immediateness* is now 
put forward “ The Immediatemss of a cognition consists 
in its presenting to consciousness something that is charac¬ 
terised or determined by its own time {i.e. the point of time 
at which the cognition itself appears).” This also wo 
cannot accept. Because in the first place, in this case 
also it is not easy to ascertain the meaning of the 
word *8oa! {its own) ^ ; and secondly, in what way could 

- - - - - ^ - - ■ - 

* If tho word ‘sva’ refers to all cognitions, then the definition includes all kindA 
of cognitions,—sensuous, inferential, and the like. If however, it refer to only 
an individual cognition, then it cannot apply to all sensuous cognitions. 

t For ascertaining any causal relationship, it is necessary for us to have com* 
prehensive notions of all individual effects as proceeding from a certain cause. And 
conversely the absence of causal relationship also cannot be ascertained without a 
similar comprehensive notion. This comprehensive notion we could not have, if we 
took every individual cognition by itself, and as such we oOuld not be sure of it 
not proceeding from the cognition of something else. 

% That is to say, you cannot have any idea of a comprehensive class, without 
Che Idea of some character that is common to all individuals included in the class 
Thus then, before you have a definition of 'sensuous cognition’you must have the idea 
of some character that subsists in all sensuous cognitions, and not in any other kind 
of cognition. Well in that case, this same common character will serve as the deflni* 
tion applying to all sensuous cognitions, and there would be no neosssity fbt 
propounding another definition. 

§ As shown in the second mU on the preoeding para. 
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this definition exclude the inferential and other kinds of cogni* 
tion ? The Opponent might answer as follows—• ** In the 
case of Inferential Cognition, the object cognised is deter* 
mined or characterised by the time that enters into the notion 
of inyariable concomitance (and not by that of the cognition 
itself). Even in’ the case of the inference of the rise 
the ocean>tide from the perception of the full-moon,—^where 
the object inferred (the tidal rise) is determined by the time 
at which the inference appears (and as such this would 
appear to be included in the above definition of Immediate 
Cognition),—what makes the object to be determined by 
the time of the inferential cognition is the fact of ita 
entering into (forming an object of) the idea of invariable 
concomitance [when^er there is full^moon, there is a rise in 
the ocean^tidet where the tidal rise is determined by all points 
of time where the Full Moon appears). ” This explanation 
cannot be accepted. Because even though it may be possible, 
to show that the object is determined by all points of time—^yet 
the fact remains that in the case of inferential cognitions of the 
kind you mention {viz. of the tidal rise from the full moon), the 
object is determined by the time of the cognition (and as such 
comes within the pale of your definition of immediate Cogni¬ 
tion). Nor willit serve your purpose if you add the qualifying 
clause that ** that cognition is to be regarded as immediate 
which has all cognitions of its kind such as have their objects 
determined by their times ” f; because if you already know 
what forms the distinguishing characteristic of the kind 
or class to which all immediate Cognitions belong, then what 

• The Benso of this is that in the case of inferring fire from smoke, the fire 
that is cognised, is cognised as something that exists whereoer smoke exists,—and 
thus the fire is not determined only by the time of the Inference but by all times 
at which smoke exists. 

t The sense of this qualifying clause is that in the case of Inferential Cogni* 
lions only a few stray instances can be found where the object is determined by the 
time of the cognition; and it is not so with all inferential cognitions. As regards 
Immediate Cognitions, they are all such as,have .their object determined by their 
times. 
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is the use of putting for.ward another definition at all ? 
In reality however we shall show later on* that it is not 
possible to have any such kind or class. The opponent 
might add a further qualification— viz: ** with the exception 
of what is brought about by the notion of invariable concomi¬ 
tance &c.”t This also we cannot accept; as the qualifying 
clause itself being enough to exclude all Cognitions (that are 
not Immediate), it would be useless for you to introduce 
the qualification of time. Though we shall show later 
ont that even that qualifying clause cannot servo to exclude 
the other cognitions. 

(382) Some people have urged against the above 
definition of ‘Immediateness’ the following objection : —§ “As 
the Logician denies the self-apprehension of Cognitions, it 
is not possible for any cognition to have for its object some¬ 
thing determined by its own time.” But this is not right* 
Because the time meant (as the determinant of the object) 
is that which actually, by chance, happens to be the time of 
the particular cognition |I ; and what the definition really 
comes to mean is that the Immediate Cognition is that which 
manifests or discloses (presents to consciousness) something 
existing at the present time; and as to wh.at is this * some¬ 
thing existing at the present time,’ everyone can explain that; 
as has been thus declared (in the Shlokavartika) 

* Page 330, ‘Pandit’ edition, whore it io shown that Imm*diatmets cannot be 
regarded as a particular jati or kind of Sensuous Cognition. 

t That is to say “ Iimnediato cognition is that cognition which, not being brought 
about by the notions of inoariable concomitance, <&c. has its object determined by its 
own time.” 

J Page 335, ‘Pandit’ edition. 

§ The sense of the objection is that tlie time of the Cognition is tliat point of 
time which is qualified (and hence accompanied) by the Cognition; and hence if a. 
cognition had for its object something determined by its time, then the cognition itself 
would form a factor in its own objective ; and this would involve the self-apprehen¬ 
sion of the Cognition. 

II The time thus is not something inherent in the Cognition—whereby its appre¬ 
hension would involve self-apprehending by the Cognition—but an accidenti^l 
adjunct. 
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wkioh exists at the present time and is in oontaot with the 
eye and the other sense-organs, is apprehended by these.' 
[4-84] Hence the only valid objection against the definition is 
what we have shown above (in para. 381). 

(883) Nor can Immediate Cognition be defined as* 
** that which proceeds from such indication of the object as 
is not due to any agency except the six kinds of 'Contact.*" 
Because this would not be possible in the case of those 
immediate cognitions which are brought about by certain 
discrepancies (in the perceiving organ).! If in order to 
avoid this difficulty you were to assert that your definition 
would apply to valid immediate cognitions (and not the 
invalid ones brought about by discrepancies),—we cannot 
accept this; as both valid and invalid cognitions being 
equally immediate or directf the 'immediateness* that you 
have got to define is that which should apply to both valid 
and invalid immediate cognitions; (while this definition can 
apply to valid ones only). [The above objection may serve 
to silence the Logician who holds that in the case of all 
erroneous cognitions, there is actually a cognition which is 
erroneous] The JMimamsaka however holds that there is no 
such actual cognition as Erroneous Cognition (all Misconcep¬ 
tions being only cases of absence of cognition); and in this view 
also, the definition in question would bo open to the objection 
that it will not be right to take the ‘six kinds of contact’ 
either one by one, or all together. § 

* According to the Logician Sanenous Perception is brought about in aix different 
ways of contact. Vide-Ny&yamuktavah. 

t For instance, where the conch is teen as yellow, on account of an of 

t^e, though there is an immediate cognition of the yellowness, there is no kind 
of contact with it and the eye. 

t Holding what is technically called the ‘Akbya^i’ view of Misconception 
$ If in the definition ws take the contacts one by one,-~tbat is, if we ta k e ^e 
oontaot to be the one with something that is inherent in the olqeot perceived—'then 
thcdsfimtion would fail to include the Immediate Cognitions got at by other kind* 
sf ceotaot (wUeh are equally regarded as immediate cognition). If then yew 
take all the cmOaett together, then each one of the contacts themselves wwoM 
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(384) Another definition is now put forward “Imme¬ 
diate Cognition is the cognition of the specific form of the 
object,—that is to say, the appearance or manifestation of 
the object in its own specific (individual) form.” This defini¬ 
tion also cannot be accepted; as it includes the Inferential 
and other kinds of cognition also. “There is certainly this 
difference that Inferential and other Mediate Cognitions, are 
dependent upon (the cognition of) the Reas'on (Inferential 
Indicative or Probans) and such other extraneous things; 
anc^^ such these are cognitions of such things as 
are related to the time determined by those extran¬ 
eous things; whereas in the case Immediate Cognition 
such is not the case.” We cannot accept this; because the 
principle that you lay down with regard to the Inferential 
Cognition is not ^rue; for instance, in the case of those 
inferential cognitions in which the Probans brings about the 
apprehension of things to come, —the inferential cognition 
cannot be said to have for its object a thing that is deter¬ 
mined by the time of that Probans. (As the Probans apprehend¬ 
ed is at the present time, while the Subject of the Inferen¬ 
tial Cognition is in the future.) This also meets the follow¬ 
ing reasoning of the Opponent: —• “ If the Inferential ^Cog¬ 
nition is not the manifestation (presentation to consciousness) 

individually becomo excluded jas each individual contact would also bean agency that 
is not ‘all the six kinds of contact’ collectively. And so the definition would not 
apply to any Immediate Cognition. 

'* Tbo sense of this objection is as follows :—“If the determination by the time 
of the Probana were not made a necessary condition of valid Inferential Cognition, 
then we would have to regard as valid the inference that we would have of Fire, 
from the mistaken idea of sinoke in regard to mist ; when it happens that by 
chance fire is actually present there. Here we have the fire cognised as determined 
by the time of the cognition of the invariable concomitance of fire with smoke ; 
and in so far the cognition will have to be regarded as valid. If however the deter¬ 
mination by the time of the Probans be made a necessary condition, then as in 
this case, the time is not one at which the real Reason, smoke, ia cognised, the 
resultiiTg cognition of fire, eve j though by chance correct, cannot be regarded as raltif 
Hence it is necessary to accept this latter deterrainatipn as a necessary condition 
of validity in Inferential Cognitions.” 


9 
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of the more extensive term (the Major Term) as deter¬ 
mined hy the time of the Probans {Middle Term) —then, in 
a case where the Major Term is inferred by means of a false 
Probans or Middle Term, if by chance it so happens that 
what is cognised is that which is actually accompanied by 
that Probans, this cognition would have to be regarded as 
valid to that extent, inasmuch as the Major Term cognised 
is determined by the time at which the invariable concomi¬ 
tance (between the Major Term and the Probans is cognised); 
and this valid cognition would be one that could not be 
classed under one of the four kinds of valid cognition.” 
This reasoning we say is not right; specially as, in the first 
place, in the case of the inference of past objects, it is not possi¬ 
ble for the objects to bo determined by the time of the Prolans; 
and secondly, because we have already shown (in para. 259) 
that, even with your necessary condition (of determination 
by the time of the Probans), it is impossible for you to avoid 
the contingency of having to accept the validity of the 
cognition (that you have brought forward) in so far as it 
pertains to the Fire (which is really present at the place). 

(385) Nor can Immediate Cognition be defined as 
unmixed apprehension. Because this definition will not 
apply to the sensuous perception* of a thing which is perceived 
along with a certain qualification (the perception of the thing 
in this case being mixed up with the perception of the quali¬ 
fication). If it be urged that “what is meant is that there 
should be no mixing up in the instrument^* —f then we 
reply that, in that case the definition would not apply to 
that Sensuous-perception (of the Man with the stich, for ins¬ 
tance) wherein there is apprehended something (for instance, 
the stick) which is an ‘Instrument* of something other than 

• For instance, when we have tbe perception of the mm with the etich, the per¬ 
ception of the man is mixed up with that of the stick. 

t As the qualification will not be the Instrument, the definition would include 
the sensuong perception of the thing along with its qualification. 
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the Peroeptioa itself (the stick being an ‘instrument’ in the 
making of the jar). If in order to avoid this you were to add 
that there should be no mixing up of the instrument of the cog¬ 
nition itself , then, this will be open to all the objections that 
we have shown above (para. 380) in connection with the 
insertion in the definition, of the word ‘sox/ itself, 

(386) [Page 320] Another delinition in put forward— 

“ Immediate Cognition is that wherein there is a congrega¬ 
tion of the absence of all such interventions as those of the 
invariable oonGomitance and the like (which are necessary in 
the inferential and other kinds of cognition)”. This also we 
cannot accept. Beciuse, in the first place, this definition will 
not apply to the pv^^eption that we often have of 

the invariable concomitance itself (of fire and smoke for ins¬ 
tance); and secondly, the definition is ‘ impossible’ [i.e. it 
fails to exclude non-sensuous cognitions]; inasmuch as the 
mfere>Uial cognition that wo have of the fire in the mountain 
is in the form ‘the mountain is fiery’ [and in this we Juioe the 
absence of all cognitions of the invariable concomitance of 
fire and smoke]; then again, in verbal cognition, the cognition 
that the word affords is not that of itself [and thus hero also 
we have a cognition wherein there is an absence of the cogni¬ 
tion of the word]; and thus inferential and verbal cognitions 
would become ‘sensuous’ (by your definition). 

(387) If then. Immediate Cognition bo defined as uninter¬ 
vened appprehension, —this also we cannot accept. Because 
not one of the many possible (alternative) interventions can be 
maintained, (as boin ^ the one whose absence is intended). 
For instance, if the ‘interventi m’intended be the presence 
of some other particular substance ^ then all the cognitions that 
we have of such omnipresent substances as are impercep¬ 
tible would have to be regarded as ‘immediate’ (as in the case 
of omnipresent things the presence of no other thing is ever 
possible). If again by ‘intervention’ is meant *the previous 

^ Iq tlio caso of inferential uognitioii it ia neceasiiry that it ahould be preceded 
by the apprehension of tSe probaiiH; and so forth in all non-sensnous cognitions. 
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existence of the apprehension of that whieh brings about the 
cognition in question^ —then the Cognition of Priority and 
Posteriority would have to be regarded as always Non-sensuous 
(as these cognitions are always preceded by the apprehension 
of something with reference to which the Priority &c., would 
be cognised),* Then again, if ‘intervention’ bo explained as 
consisting in the qualijicaHon of the qualijiedfi' —then we 
ask, does the qualification by Fire come into existence, in its 
own form, only in something, the mountain, that is qualified 
by the smoke ? Or is it that the cognition oi the qualification by 
Fire appears only in that which is qualified by the smoke ? The 
former alternative would be contrary to the well-known rela¬ 
tionship of cause and effect (between fire and smoke; as on this 
supposition Fire would come into existence after the smoke; of 
which latter therefore it could not be the cause). In the 
case of the latter alternative, if in cognition, the qualiftcaticn 
by smoke would appear as the qualification of the ^subject*' 
(the Mountain), then you would have the absurdity of the Pro^ 
bans (Smoke) residing partially in itself$; if, on the other 
hand, the qualification by smoke were cognised as the quali¬ 
fication of the ‘Predicate’ (Fire),—then, this ‘intervention’ 
would be present in the case of the sensuous Cognition of the 
invariable concomitance (of Fire and Smoke) also; and hence 
there would be no immediateness in the case of this percep¬ 
tion !§ 

* When we apprehcivl a tiling aw p.ior, or posterior, it is always in its relation to 
something else. Tims the cognition oH priority would necessarily be preceded by the 
cognition of that something; and thus there would be aii ‘intervention’ of the kind 
proposed by yon. 

t In an Inference we cognise the object Five as iiiialifying the Mountain^ which 
again is qualified by the SmOHy ; In .sonsiioua Cognition, on the other hand, there is 
no such qualification. 

X As in this case the forin of the inference would he—‘T/te Mountain qualijied 
hy smoke is fiery bemuse H is smoky ; an<l here smokiness being spoken of as residing 
iii the mowUain qualified by smoke, —this vvoiild mean that the smoke, in part, re¬ 
sides in itself. 

§ The whole of tliisseries of reasonings may be thus explained Inferential Oog- 
hiliou you hold to be interi'emd\ why? (I) Is it became it apprehends the qualification 
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(388) Immediate Cognition may again be defined as a 
particular kind or species of cognition. To this definition 
some people object on the ground that it cannot be ascertained 
if this class of cognition is more or less extensive than the class 
‘Direct Apprehension’;* specially as Remembrance also is (in 
one way) immediate. But this objection cannot stand ; as 
Remembrance is not regarded (by the logician) as ‘immedi¬ 
ate cognitionspecially as in the first place, Dream-Cogni¬ 
tion (which alone appears in the form of immediate Rcmem-. 
brance) is not regarded as Remembrance; and secondly, even 
if it be regarded as ‘Remembrance’,f immediatenees is held 
to be merely imposed upon it (and not really belonging to it); 
and as regards those oases where, by the power of thought, 
people imagine the presence before their eyes of the qualities 
belonging to the object of their love (and such other things 
as have impressed their minds) [which imagination is regard¬ 
ed as immediate cognition\ —these cases must be held to be 
similar to the ordinary view regarding conception of silver in 
tho piece oE shell (which misconception also has the form 
of immediate cognition); and lastly, as regards the cognition 
of the presence of the loved person that one has when he 

/jrc, v/hich actually appears after tlic mountain qualilied by smoke ? (2) or because 
it apprehends the qualification hi/fire, whicli is cognised as existing in the Muuiita:ii 
qualitied by smoke ? (3) or because it apprehends the qualification of the mountain by 
tlic fire which is qualified by smoke, the form of tlic inference in tins case being 
‘this mountaiii wliich is smoky is fiery V In (1) Fire ceases to he the cause of 
smoke ; in (2) the smoke is made to rest partially itself; an<I in (3) inasmuch as the 
Sensuous cognition of tho invariable concomitance of Fire and Smoke also apprehend 
Fire as qualified by smoke, the cognition being in tho form ‘that wliieh is smoky 
is fiery’, which ia similar to the inferential cognition according to (3),—this cognition 
would have to be regarded as mm-sensuous. 

’^If ‘Immediate Cognition’ were more extensive than ‘Direct Apprebension’, then 
‘imiucdiateuc8s‘ would also belong to cognitions other than the Sensuous, which latter 
alone are regarded as ‘direct apprehension’. If, qd Ihc other hand, ‘Immediate cog¬ 
nition’ were loss extensive than ‘Direct Apprehension’, then llcmctnhraiico also, 
wliich is immediate Cognition (inasmuch as brought about by an instnuiicnt which 
is not cognised), would have to be regarded as ‘Direct Apprehension'. 

t As it is by Prabhakara. 
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closes bis eyes,—this must be considered as similar to the 
cognition that one has during a dream. 

(389) [Page 331]. The following objection however 
might be reasonably urged against the above definition 
of ‘Immediatenesswhen we have the anuvynvctnUyct (re¬ 
presentative) cognition of the cognition of the atom (in 
the form‘I have the cognition of the atom),—[we would 
have in this a mixture of the two class-characters of 
‘immodiateness’ and ‘mediateness*, the anuvyavasaya be¬ 
ing ‘immediate’, and the cognition of the atom being 
‘mediate]; nor can we agree to the view that the cognition 
of the atom also is ‘ immediate * (and hence there is no 
mtore); because if this cognition were accepted as ‘imme¬ 
diate’ (on the ground of the atom being immediately cognised 
by the Mind), your opponent might, with equal reasonable¬ 
ness, assert that the cognition of fire (that we have in the 
case of the inference ‘the mountain is fiery because it has 
smoke*) is not inferential, but Menmous, as brought about by the 
instrumentality of the mind, on the ground of its having been 
produced by a mind-soul contact, which is of an entirely 
different kind from that which leads to the cognition of the 
‘Probans* (t.e. Smoke), f Similarly too in the case of Recog¬ 
nition (‘this is the same object that I had seen yesterday*), 
has any one any such direct apprehension as that *I see the* 
existence of this object at a particular place and at a particular 
point of time yesterday* ? And it would be only on the basis 
of such direct apprehension that we could regard the 

• The seuse of tlie reasoning is that if ‘iinmcfHate cognition’ is a dass, ‘mediate 
cognition’ also would be a claas; and as therearo cases where the two are found to 
oo-exist neither can be regarded os a class,—'Sankara\ Mixture, being regarded by 
the logiciau himself as a ground for not accepting a Jiti. 

t The Vedantin urges that in Recognition also we have the mixture of the two 
characters of iuimediateneaa and mediateness, ‘this’ being the object of immediate cog¬ 
nition, and ‘that which I saw yesterday’ that of Mediate Co-nition. Tire whole of 
this Recognition could be regarded as immediate only if we ever bad any such idea 
as that I see with mreyes the fact of tide object having existed yesterday. As a matt¬ 
er of fad no such idea is ever present in our mind, in the case of any Recognition. 
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Recognition to be wholly immediate. For these reasons it must 
be admitted that in both these cases (of Recognition and of 
the Anuvyavasaya of the cognition of atoms) the view that 
the cognition is wholly immediate is entirely opposed to 
actual experience. 

(390) If the class ‘Immediate Cognition* were based 
upon the authority of our Sensuous Perception, then with 
regard to any cognition, there could be no difference of opinion 
as to whether or not it was immediate ; as certainly people 
do not quarrel over the character of the perception of such 
things as the jar and the like (which are based upon the 
authority of Sensuous Perception.) “ But”, the Opponent 
urges, “ in some ca53S, where tlie thing is not distinctly 
apprehended, there is certainly a difference of opinion 
as regards the character of the cognition. ” But, 
we ask—•what do you mean by the apprehension 
of distiactms-i in regard to that which is not made of 
constituent parts ? If you mean by it, the apprehension 
of (distinctness) along with other generic characters Mhering 
in the same thing^ —then, inasmuch as this would be 
applicable to the generic character of *JMnatva\ to the same 
extent as to that of *saksuttva \—it would be necessary for 
you to point out a difference between the two cases, by 
reason of which there is a diversity of opinion (among 
philosophers) as to the ‘directness’ of cognitions, and 
not as to their generic character oSJnanatvaf. As a diversity 
of opinion among propounders of philosophical systems 
must not be due to mere jealousy ; nor must it be merely 

^ It ia only when a tiling is made up of parts that its appearance is indistinct 
or distinct, according as some only or all its parts are manifested; Cognition 
however is something that has no parts. The reading of the Vidyasagar! 'sphutavabha- 
sa’ does not appear to be satisfactory. The next “antence explains the expression as, 
the apprehension (apparently, of distiHctne*s) along with a number of other 
properties. Hence the translation follows the reading of Shdilkarl. 

That it to say, while we are all agreed that “ there is jMmtm in cognitions 
we are divided as to its posseseins 
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for the sake of a wordy wrangle ; it must be for the sake 
of truth. 

(391) . Then again, it will not be possible for you 
to escape from the ootibingency that by your definition 
both directnessy and its opposite indirpMness, will be found 
to inhere in such inferential cognitions as have their Probans 
or Middle Term perceptible by the senses.* In answer to 
this it might be argued that, “ it is not indirentness, but only' 
Direcfneas that is a generic entity,—the former being 
merely a negation of the latter. ” But it would be necessary 
for you to prove that such (and not the converse) is the 
case (before it can be accepted); —you would have the further 
incongruity that, in accordance with you, who hold God to 
bo directly cognisant of all things, both direr-tneas and 
indireoimss would belong to the inferential cognitions 
appearing in the mind of God, who (according to you) would 
also have the direct perception of the ‘Probans’ leading 
to those cognitions.f In answer to this, it might be 
urged that what makes a cognition called ‘inferential* or 
‘verbal* Sue. is the fact of its being brought about by the ognition 
of the Probans and by that of Wordy and so forth (and hence 
God’s cognitions cannot be called ‘inferential* because all His 
cognitions, being eternal, are not brought abinl by anything). 
But in the same manner, it ooul 1 be argued with equal 
reasonableness that what makes a cognition called ‘direct* 
is the fact of its being brought about by sense’Cmtact; 
and so (as God’s cognition is not brought about by any 
thing) that cognition cannot be called ‘direct.* 

(392) Then again, as a rule, every generic entity or 
conception is based upon a certain character which 

* This is levellod agaiost the view that 'directness’ or 'sAhsil^va' is a generic 
entity or jdii. By a rule of the Logicians whenever there is a cross division due to two 
oharaoters being found to be mixed up, these characters' cannot be accepted as 
gtnerie in their character. In the case of the inference of fire from smoke, the 
cognition, so far as the smoke is concerned, is direct, and in regard to the fire, in^reet, 

t The cognition being ch'recHn view of this sensuous perception, and indirect 
in view of its bung irnferemtial. 
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(iahsnaof 111 a.number of tliingH) is indicative of the generic 
or universal, coinpreLeusive) nature of that ent'ty or 
coaoeptiou ; and as a mifcter of fact, in vi »w of the objections 
shown above, we find no such indicative character as would 
form the basis of the generic entity ‘Directness' ^SiksHttoa*, 
Nor may it be argued, in answer to this, that inasmuch as 
the Opponent does not accept ihe rule with regard to the 
presence of the said indicative character, its presence need 
not be necessary in the case in question. This, we say, can¬ 
not be rightly put forward; because in that case (in the 
absence of some sneh character indicative of ‘directness*) 
•there would be no possibility of any such doubt arising 
in our minds as—* did I see this, or was it told 
to me by some one ?’ (a doubt that arises in our mind when 
ure remember a certain thing);—specially as according 
to you, when wo remember a certain past direct cog* 
uition, what appears is that there is a direct cognition 
of that cognition brought about by the peculiar agency of 
what you call ‘Oognitional Contact’; and if there were no 
character indicative of ‘directness,’ how would you explain 
the fact that at thi time of rernnnbrance do not regard 
the previous cognition as ‘direct.’ 

(893) tAs regards the view that ‘directness’is a 
property belonging to the thing cognised (and not to the 
cognition),—this we shall refute under the section on the 
Sdf-App rehension of Oojnithit (in the author’s other work, the 

I^hviirabb}iisanrlhi.)t 

* If belonjd'l i) tlu —a-il v\ms not a character 

bueJ upoa.i3 nj other circii than vviunaver anything would be remembered 

which had been directly porcjivcd, ittj dire.Umsi would also be cognised ; and 
therecouldbonosuch doubt as to whether tlie thing had been directly perceived, or 
only indirectly heard of. 

+ This takes up another deduitim of‘Direct Apprehension’—Directnesa being 
the property of the thing, the apprehension of auch a thing is Direct Apprehension: 

X On a former occasion (para. 80) the author refers to his ‘Svaprakashava^a* 
as forming part of his other work the Ishcar ibhiamlhi ; so it seems that ho refers to 
the same here also ; spooially as in the so .-tion of the present work where he has dealt 
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(»i94) ‘‘ With all this, however”, says the Opponent, “ it 
cannot be denied that there is a universally accepted usage 
and idea of ‘Directness*; and on the strength of this usage, 
you cannot after all escape from admitting that there is 
such a thing as ‘Directness’, oven though it be necessary, 
on that account, to postulate a category over and above 
those ordinarily aocepbol. Even if you regard this uni¬ 
versal usage as a ‘inibtakt*,’ you will ha\o to admit that 
every object of mistaken cognition has a real existence some¬ 
where (so even though the universal idea of dhectness be a 
mistake, directufins cannot be a uon-outitv).” But this also 
we cannot accept; because (even granting that such a thing 
as directness really exists) if this directness itself were 
directly apprehended, then there would be no difference 
between us; and so on and on, all the objections we have 
urged above becomo equally applicable in the present case 
also. If, on the other hand, directness be held to be cog¬ 
nisable by luferonco and other means of cognition (and not 
by Direct Apprehension),—then in that c.i«e, wo would point 
out that you can have no such Probans (or Word), &c. us would 
bring about the inferential (or verbal) and other cognitions of 
Directness; where too, in this case, uoiild there be any compre¬ 
hension of the inoariable ronconiitance, juid Midi other factors 
(necessary for those kinds of cognition) ? Thus your view 
would be open to quite a series of unanswerable objections. 
Andover and above all this, how would you escape from the 
opposition of all those arguments whereby you yourself seek 
to prove that there can bo no m:)r 0 than se'jen categories ? 

(395) Another definition of Direct Apprehension may 
be put forward as that cognition wherein there is a covgrega- 
tion of the absence of all such characters as are produced by 

with the self-apprehension of Cognitions, he has not taken up the question referred 
to here. Though the Vidyis igsri coininciitaty takps the present passage to mean that 
thevievreferreit» In, b->'«n lefnfpl by t’l' ipEntUm (in paia 80) of thedefini- 
tion of the objective. 
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* IProbam' Word* ^Similarity*) But this also we oannot 
accept; as this would apply to all Doubts that we have with 
regard to imperceptible things (as these doubtful cognitions 
are not produced either by Probans or by Word, or by Similarity). 
You might amend your definition by adding that a Direct 
Apprehension is that right cognition which &c., &o. (Doubt* 
ful Cognitions not being right cognitions). But in that casoi 
it would fail to include Mistaken Perceptions (which are 
direct apprehensions, even though not right). 

(396) Nor again can Direct Apprehension bo defined 
as that nognition tohich is not produced by those specific agencies 
which bring about the inferential and all other kinds of cogni¬ 
tion th%t are meant to be excluded {froth ih-i Category of * Direct 
Apprehension*). Because, in that case, what would there 
be to prevent us from adopting the converse course, and de¬ 
fining Inferential Cognition itself as that which is other than 
the Sensuous and other kinds of Cognition * ? And further, 
just as, according to you, we have a comprehensive notion 
of the ‘directness* of cognitions on the basis of their not 
being produced by the causes of inferential and other kinds of 
cognitions,—so, in the same manner,t even from among those 
cognitions that you seek to oxclude(m., the inferential and other 

* Thu aease uf tho Ohjoclion is that in tiii.'a manner, there would be a vicioua 
cirole :—fS.ich co'iiitton beinfj dehnod as the negation of all other kinds of 
cognition. 

f Just as you have the comprelicnsivo notion of all sensuous cognitions as those 
that are not brought about by the causes of inferential and other kinds of cognition, 
so, in thc8a[n.i manner, it would be possible for us to form a comprehensive notion of 
two kinds of ooguition,'^for instance, tho inferential and the verbal combiited —as 
those that are nut brought about by the causes of sensuous and analogical cognitions; 
of Sensuous aud Verbal cognitions as tho.se not brought about by the causes of 
inferential and analogical cognitions, and so forth. The absurdity meant to be brought 
homo by this reasoning is that if it were possible to form a comprehensive notion of 
all Sensuous cognitions on the basis of its dehnition as that which is produced by the 
causes of those cognitions that arc meant to be exclude 1 from it,—then in the same 
manner, on tho basis of the condition of not being produced by the causes of the 
cognitions meant to be excluded from Verbal and Inferential cognitions, it would be 
possible for us to form a comprehensive notion inclusive of, and common to, all 
Verbal and Inferential cognitions; and this would be an absurdity. 
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cognitions), it would be pos'^ible for us to form comprebensive 
notions common to more than one kind of cognition on the 
basis of their being not brolight about by the causes of the 
one or the two (or the three) kinds of cognitions, which we 
would intend to exclude. To this it might be objected that 
“ we seek for the basis of such ideas and notions as we already 
have; and we do not proceed to form notions and ideas on 
supposed bases.*' But this cannot be right; because as a 
matter of fact, in all cases, we postulite such causes or bases as 
are found to be not over extensive.* Lastly (if the negative 
character of nob being produce I by the causes of other cogni¬ 
tions were the ground for all sensuous cognitions being regard¬ 
ed as ‘direct,* then) the required comprehensive notion of 
all Sensuous cognitions would cotno to bo formed on the 
basis of that negative clnracber its3lf, and nob on the basis of 
any thing elso (in the shape of the positive character of 
‘directness’); and in that case we would form all our compre¬ 
hensive notions—of the ‘cow* and such other things—on the 
basis of the negative character of being different from all 
other tilings that wo see {i.f. the cow would be defined as 
that which is not any-thing that is not-cow), and this would 
remove the necessity for our postulating any such generic 
characteristic as *gofi;a' and the like (which wo postulate 
simply with a view to explain, and fiml a basis for, the com¬ 
prebensive notion of all cowft). 

* Under the circumtances, if you can have no positive 
conception having a basis other tlian a mere negation,—then 
what would be the fault of the upholders of ‘Apoha Kf (41.) 

• That ia to say, just as the character o£ being not produced by the causes of 
inference &c., is accepted as the basis for tbe coinprehenfivc notion of all sensuous 
cognitions, because the said chaiacter does uot oj»ply to any thing else except sensu. 
ous cognition; so in the same manner the character of uot beiug brought about by the 
eausMof verbal and analogical eogiiitious, would not apply to any cognition except 
the inferential and sensu us cognitions ; and thus that character could be regard, 
•d as the basis for the cognition of sensuous and inferential cognitions eombined, 

f According tothe Bau.^dha, the denotation of the word ‘go’ (cow) does not con- 
aiat in *go|va’ the generic entity ‘cow’), bgt in the negation of the »o^cct0. This 
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(397) There may be some people who would define 
Sensuous Perception as that cognition which is valid, while 
being other than the valid cognitions brought about by words^ 
inferences or analogies. If these people are ,not themselres 
ashamed of putting forward this definition, then they should be 
asked the following questions:—* Is each factor of this defi- 
lition to be taken as the required definition? or all the factors 
together ? In the former case, the definition would become 
‘too wide.’ If they accept the second alternative, then we ask 
—do you take the three factors (Inference, Word and Analo¬ 
gy) conjointly, of which there should be a tiegaliou (or absence) 
[in the case of Sen^uom Perception]? or do you take the 
negations themselves conjointly? It cann it bj the former; as 
in that case also the definition becomes too wide,—the defini¬ 
tion becoming applicable to e^ach of the three kinds of 
cognition (infec^mtial, verbal anl analogical); inasmuch as 
none of thes^ is such as is brought about by Word, Inference 
and Analogy conjointly (and hence the negation of all the three 
combined would be present in the case of each of these cogni¬ 
tions). Nor is the latter alternative passible; because oven 
though t the conjunction oc combination of the (mutual) 
negation of the three kinds of cognition is present in the three 
kinds of cognition taken conjointly,—yet those three are not 
regarded (by you) as ‘Seusuojis Perception’ (as they should 
have to be by your definition), 

tha sa iu as t j uyUuttlio c j.u^jrelieijuive nation of positive thing!! 

is based npou negation. 

• I. E. do you mean that senHe-pcrceptioii is (1) the valid cognition not brought 
about by words, and (2) the valid cognition iiot brought about by inference; and also, 
^3) the valid cognition not brouglil about by analogy? Or that it is the valid cogni- 
that is not brought about by any of these? In the former case, if we accept 
(1), then the definition applies to inferential and analogical cognitions also, and so on 
with (2) and (3). 

f The three cognitions together are neither inferential cognition, nor verbal 
cognition nor atiilogioal o ignition. H moo the oi nbino 1 negitiou of the three would 
be present in the throe taken conj.iintly, which would therefore fulfil the cooditions of 

the definition. 
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(898) In answer to this it might be urged that the ‘nega¬ 
tions* meant vby the defiiiition) to be the defining characteris¬ 
tic are those inhering in one sub.statiim, and not those subsis¬ 
ting in more than one (and hence the three kinds of cognition 
taken conjointly being more than one^ they cannot become 
included in the definition). But this also is not ri-^ht; because, 
as we shall show Liter on* though the constituent members of 
the gnou]. (of tlio three cognitions) are more than one, yet the 
groop itself can bo regarded as ‘one’—just as even though 
the number of inferential cognitions is very large, yet the 
group or class ‘ Inferential Ooguition’ is one onU’. [And thus 
even with the (pialifyiiig cxpUuabiou the dofmition remains 
‘too wide’j. In order t 3 avoid thii you may seek to add 
a further qualification to your definition :—rr.., ‘that which 
is not a group’ (thereby seeking to exclude tlie group formed 
of the three kinds of cognition, inferential and analog- 

ical). But this also will not servo your purpose ;t because 
even then, as a matter of fact, the ‘inferential and other cog¬ 
nitions * would bo something qualified by the character of 
being a group ; and as such these cognitions them¬ 
selves would certainly have to bo regarded as ‘ that which 
is not a group *; otherwise [if you do not admit this, and 
assert those cognitions to bo the group, then inasmuch as 
they are also qualified by the character of being a group, your 
assertion would come to this that the group is qualified by 
the character of being a group; and] there would be a 
partial operation {ie., of qualification^ by the y/owp upon 
itself, which is highly objectionable. You may urge that, 
the character intended by the definition is that belonging 
to cognitions [that is you define Sensuous Perception as the 
cognition, which has the said character,—and certainly the 

* Page S39 (‘Pandit’ Edition). 

fThe moaniog o£ this is that what is qualified by something cannot be that 
thing; hence the cognitions (infeiontia', etc ) being qualified by the group chaiacUr 
cannot be regarded as identical with this latter. Hence Uiey also become, ‘ that 
vhioli is not a group,’ and thus fulfil the conditions of the definition 
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ffroup of inferential and other cognitions is not a cognition, 
and as sucli they do not fall within the definition]. But 
this also does not save you; as the inferential and other 
cognitions, even tlirough qualified by the character of being 
a group, do not cease to be cognitions (and as such they 
cannot fail to bo included in your definition). 

(:39j) [Page 339] Then again, [you have asserted at the 
beginning of the last paragrapli that the negation meant to be 
the defining characteristic is that inhering in one substra¬ 
tum only; by this], do you moan—(1) that the substratum of 
the negation is ono non-differcnccd individual ? (2) or that all 
the substrat i of the negation arc of the samo class or kind ? 

(3) or that all tho substrata have one and the same character? 

(4) or that tho substratum is qualified by the number one ? (5) 
or tliat it is not qualified by two and tho other higher num¬ 
bers? If you moan the first, thonit in the first place, the 
definition having such a qualification would bo too narrow 
(failing to apply to any sense-perception except the one pai'ti- 

> 4 lar perception), as the ‘ non-difference ’ of the individual 
cognition would bo that cognition itself (and no other cog¬ 
nition), and as such it would bo wholly exclusive (of all 
other sensuous cognitions); secondlij tho incongruity involved 
in tho definition in this case would bo that the thing to be 
define-1 (Le., Sense-perception) would be a qualification of the 
df'tinition, and as suoh tho definition could not be regarded as 
belonging or pertaining to the thing to be defined*', because 
a thing cannot qualify itself. If (in order to avoid this in¬ 
congruity) it be asserted that the non-difierence of the individual 
cognition is not intended to be a necessary and inseparable 
qualification (or condition) of the definition, but only an 
adventitious or temporary mark, - then the definition becomes 
open to tho objection urged above (as to its being *too wid# 


® Tfio sense of this is that the d-.-linition containing the term to he dehned cannot 
bo accepted as corre<'t. 
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aAd including each of the three kinds of cognition meant to 
be excluded).* 

(400) If you accept the seoornl of the alternatives 
mentioned above, Hhmi the hefonging to that s cla^s 

well be regarded as the definition,—as it would certainly be 
necessary to know what this cZcis? is before we grasp the 
meaning of your definition (and when we once under¬ 
stand what the class ‘ Sensuous Cognition’ is, there would 
be no further need for a definition). Nor is the third 
of the alternatives acceptable; because the iiiforential and 
other two kinds of cognition also have one and the same 
common character of being iidirect (and as such would 
become included in the definition). Nor again is the fourth 
alternative tenable; as in the first place, according to the 
Vaishgsikas all Valid Cognitions a’’e * Qualities,’ and as such 
cannot be possessed of another quality (in the shape of the 
number ‘one’); and secondly, even if the number ‘one ’ could 
subsist therein as quality, it would be possible for the three 
negations of the three kinds of cognition (inferential, verbal 
and analogical) to bo co-ordinate or co-existent with tlic iiuin- 
ber ‘ one,’—the three together forming a groups and thus being 
capable of being regarded as ‘ one ’ [and thus those cognitions 
also become iuoluded in the definition]. Nor lastly is the 
fifth of tUe above alteriiilivos tenible ; as according to the 
theory of the Vaishesikas (that cognitions arc (pialities) the 
absence of ‘two ’ and the other higher numbers (all of which 
are qualities) would be found in the inferential and other 
two kinds of cognition alsi (which labtjr therefore would 
become included in the definition); but even if you io not 
accept the VaishSsika theory,—as a matter of fact, ‘ two ’ 
and the higher numbers are found to be present in individual 

vjt ___ _ _ - ■ _ __ - ■ _ * 

* The nun-difference the individual not being regarded as a neoessaiy factor 
of the definition, the real definition beconios reduced to tho mere negation of the three 
Unde of edgnition ,—and the nog vtion of al thoso conjointly is andotfr from each of th»* 
three taken individually, which therefore bejouipiiicl^ided in the definition. 
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Sensuous Cognitions also (as certainly it cannot be denied 
that there are two, three, or more Sensuous Cognitions). 
[And hence your definition would fail to apply to Sensuous 
Cognition also!] 

(401) In answer to this it might be urged that—** even 
then, it cannot be denied, that the numbers, two and the rest, 
do not subsist in their entirety in any one Sensuous Cogni¬ 
tion ;—and it is the absence of such numbers in their entirety 
that is meant by us,”—then, this also is not possible, we 
reply; because what is that ‘ entirety ’ which, you say, is 
not present in a single individual ? If you mean by it that— 
“ the numbers tm and the rest must subsist wholly in that 
thing alone, and certainly this they do not do in any single 
individual,” then, wo reply, the number ‘one’ would, in that 
case, not subsist anywhere in its entirety ; as the number 
‘ one’ cannot be said to subsist in any one thing only, as in that 
case the number ‘ one ’ would not be found anywhere else. 
For these reasons, it must bo admitted that the numbers ‘two ’ 
and the rest also subsist, in their entirety, only in that in¬ 
dividual which is possessed of the number ‘ one and hence 
your explanation does not make any difference at all (tho 
objection urged at the close of the last paragraph remaining 
in force). 

(402) [Pago 341] “ There is certainly this difference 
between the two oases that the number ‘ one ’ subsists in one 
individual only, and not in any other (while tm and all other 
numbers subsist in one thing and also in others).” This is 
not right, we reply; for, in the* first place, if such were 
the case with * Unity * (the number ‘ one ’), then the same 
might be said*with regard to the individual entity of ‘ Being’*; 
and secondly, in that case your definition would not be com¬ 
prehensive (being applicable to the one particular cognition 
only, and not to all Sensuous Cognitions). “ But the 

• That is'to say, ‘Being’ also, like ‘ Unity,’ \v()ul<l he different in each individual 
thing. 


11. 
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case of Being 'is not similar to that of JJnUy : ‘ Being * is 
one only, and it is a class (including many individuals), wHile 
* Unity * is different in each individual (being as many as 
there are individual things), and it is a Quality** You 
are clearly deceived (by the Vaishesikasl: Otherwise, how 
is it that you are uttering these incoherent words,* even 
though, as a matter of fact, in ordinary experience and usage, 
you do not perceive any difference in the characters of the 
ideas of * Being ’ and ‘ Unity’? “ But if both Being and Unity 
were classes, it would not be possible to ascertain which of 
the two is the ‘ higher ’ an I \vliioli the ‘ lower * (i.e., which is 
the more and which the less extensive, a distinction which 
is found to be possible in the case of any two classes that we 
may take up).” tThis argument, wo reply, would apply 
equally to both. And tlio very fact that it is necessary for 
classes to be ranged into * higher * and ‘ lower ’ would supply 
the basis for regarding the one or the other as being, in a 
certain instance, less extensive than the other.J If it be 
asked-—“ What would bo that instance ?”—we reply, even 
if we are unable to fix upon such an instance, that does not 
vitiate our argument; just as in the case of the inference of 
the existence of fire in the mountain, even though we may bo 
unable to locate the fire exactly within a few inches of its 
actual position, that does not invalidate the inferential cog¬ 
nition of fire. 

(403) There may or may nob be a comprehensive 
notion of ‘Unity,’ what have we to do with the consi- 

• Just as ‘ Being ’ is fouu I to bo a ‘ ol iss ’ oKten iing over all things that are,— 
so, exactly in the same manner, ‘ Unity ’ is found to extend over all single things. 
Even in face of this sameness of oharactor you speak of a difference, in accordance 
with the figme-its of the Vaishejika system, 

tThat is to sxy all that this argument nny prove is that both cannot be elatses. 
So it may be that ‘ Unity ’ is a class, and ‘ Being ’ a mere quality ; or that both are 
only qualities. 

t The said fact would justify us in regarding either ‘ Being’ or ‘Unity ’ as less 
extensive than the other. 
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deration of that question? (our business is to define 
Sensuous Cognition, and) Sensuous Cognition is that in 
which the numbers ‘ two ’ and the rest do not subsist 
in their entiretj, and where there are the three afore¬ 
said negations (of character of being produced by Word 
etc.)” This we cannot allow; as in the three cognitions, 
inferential and the rest also, the numbers * three * and the 
rest do not subsist in their entirety ; if they did so, then 
these numbers could not subsist in anything else (i.e., there 
could be nothing else to which those numbers would belong) I 
Tn answer to this it might be said that the number ‘ three’ 
subsisting in other things, would be an individual ‘three ’ other 
than that subsisting in the inferential and other cognitions. 
But this also is not right; beeause as a matter of fact, there 
is no particular ‘ three * tint subsists in its entirety in the 
three cognitions, inferential and the rest. 

(404) “ We may define Sensuous Cognition as that 
wherein no individual ‘throe ’ subsists in its entirety.” In 
that case, we reply, the definition would be ‘ too narrow ’ 
{i.e. failing to apply to Sensuous Cognition); as you, who have 
renounced the Vaishoshika theory (that sensuous cognition 
being a quality cannot have another quality in the shape of 
Number) must admit that the character of ‘Sensuous Cogni¬ 
tion’ is co-oxistent with an individual ‘three’; as otherwise we 
could never speak of ‘ three sensuous cognitions’; for as a 
matter of fact that alone is called ‘throe’ wherein the number 
‘three’ resides in its entirety. 

(405) [Page 343] And, apart from what we have just 
said, this last definition of yours would be open to the same 
objection that we have pointed out before—namely, that 
it would be ‘too wide’. We have already shown (in para 397) 
that your definition is ‘ too wide * inasmuch as it mcludes 
the Inferential and other kinds of cognition, as in these 
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latter cognitionS)« as characterised or qualified by the 
number ‘three’, there subsist the three negations which you 
intend to be the distinctive features of Sensuous Cognitions. 
Now in order to avoid this, you add the qualifying clause 
that wherein the individual numh&r * three' does not subsist in its 
entirety. But as a^matter of fact even this qualification does 
not save the definition from being ‘too wide’; as this condition 
also is fulfilled by the]| inferential and other cognitions; be¬ 
cause in these, as characterised by the number Hhree'f there 
does not subsist any individual number ‘three in its entirety. 
And in these cognitions, as characterised by the number ^threc’ 
(and thus being made a unified triad)t even though anothwp 
number ‘three* might come to subsist, fyet this latter would 
be only one that resides in other things also, and does not 
subsist in its entirety in these Cognitions alone. Even if we 
could find the number ‘three’ subsisting in its entirety, in 
the things of which it is a mere adventitious and temporary 
feature, this fact would serve to make the definition in¬ 
applicable to such things ; and it would not have any such 
effect with regard to those things of which the number ‘three* 
is an inseparable or permanent characteristic. Hence (inas¬ 
much as the inferential and other cognitions belong to this 
latter class) the fact remains that the definition (applying to 
these Cognitions) is ‘%o wide”. This is specially so, as 
all thej three negations (mentioned in the definition) subsist 

•The sense of this is that the cognitions as thus characterised are reduced to unity 
—a single entity having three constituent factors, a unified triad. 

t Because if the same number subsisted there, it would moan that the number 
resides in itself, at least partially,—the number formitjg a necessary constituent of 
the triad. 

J'The sense is that if the inferential verbal and analogical cognitions are taken 
collectively, then we can affirm that the mutual negation of the three kinds of cognition 
resides in thatgroup; as the three collectively is neither inferential, nor verbal, nor 
analogical; ^frith regard to each individually however this could not bo affirmed,—for 
instance, the negation of Inferential Cognitiott cannot be said to subsist in Inferential 
Cognition,and soon; and hence the three cognitions taken collectively become 
included in the definition 
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in the thing—the three kinds of cognition—when it is 
regarded as a group, by reason of its being characterised by 
the temporary mark pf the number ‘three’; and thus the 
three negations mentioned in the definition subsist in the 
thing when thus qualified (by the collective character), and 
not when it is not so qualified; for the simple reason that 
with regard to each of those three individually, the existence 
of the thvae negations could never be afBrmed. [And thus 
these three cognitions collectively become included in your 
definition.] 

(tOG) [Page 344i] The Opponent says:—“The three cog¬ 
nitions taken, colhctiody are precluded by the presence of the 
u’d ‘ pramiti (valid cognition) in the definition; for the 
character of‘valid coguition’ belongs to the inferential and 
oJier kinds of cognition, in their individual natural form^ 
md not when they are qualified by the number * three* 
along with the three negations ; and thus we would define 
Srnsuous Cognition as that which has the character of 
valid, cognition^ and wherein there subsist the three nega¬ 
tions.** This also we cannot accept. Because for you 
also, it will be necessary to accept the view that the charac. 
ter of valid cognition and the ‘ three negations ’ reside in the 

* Sensuous Cognition ’ that you are defining, only in so far as 
this latter is characterised by some other property; viz. *tliat of 
being the right apprehension of things as they actually are ; 
as if you do not affirm some such condition as accounting for 
the fact that only some —and not all—sensuous cognitions are 

* valid ’, then either all these cognitions would be ‘valid’, or 
none would be so ! 

* For if the restriction (of a certain eharacter) were 
not dependent upon—or regulated by—something else, 

*The sense of the reply is this:—Only tliat Sensuous Cognition can be regarded as 
valid which apprehends things rightly. And as the same is the case with the inferen* 
tial and all other cognitions also, and as the 'three negations’ liave also been shown 
to reside in these latter, they also are included in the definition. 
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then, either it should be accepted as existing everywhere 
or as not existing anywhere ; because as a matter of fact, 
it is only on account of the presence or absence, of' some 
regulating or restrictive agency, that it is possible for 
things to exist in some places and not in all.’ (42). 

(407) Now then, (the presence of some such regulating 
and restrictive property in your Sensuous Cognition being 
absolutely necessary), does this restrictive property subsist 
in its substratum as an inseparable quality, or as a mere 
temporary mark? In the former case, if that which is the 
inseparable quality of the substratum of the character *mlid 
cog ntion were also the inseparable quality of the ‘ three 
negations* also,—then, inasmuch as the ‘three negations’ 
have been shown to subsist in the inferential and other cogni¬ 
tions also, it would follow as a necessary corrollary that the 
‘ character of valid cognition* also subsists in that which is 
characterised by the ‘three negations’; and thus the addition, 
to the definition, of the ‘ character of valid cognition’ would 
fail to exclude the inferential and other cognitions. If 
however the character of valid cognition s ibsisted in a substra¬ 
tum characterised by a quality other than that which charac¬ 
terises that which is related to the ‘ three negations ’,—then, 
by your view also, th-) character of valid cognition would not 
be co-substrate with the * three negations -as one thing can 
be regarded as cosubstrate with another, only when both have 
for their substratum the same thing characterised by the same 
qualities. If, on the other hand, you were to assert that the 
character of valid cognition is * cosubstrate ’ with the ‘ three 
negations ’ (even though the qualities of their substratum may 
differ), because that which subsists in a thing qualified by 
certain properties can be spoken of as subsisting in that 
thing,—then the aforesaid objection,—that the definition 
would apply to the inferential and other cognitions also— 
would remain in force. 
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(408) [Page 346] Nor again is the second alternative 
(noted in the above para,) possible. Because that same 
‘thing*, which is characterised or marked by a certain pro¬ 
perty as its temporary or adventitious feature,* is also what 
is qualified by the number ‘three*; specially because when 
a certain thing is qualified by a property,—even as quali¬ 
fied by that property it is connate (or identical) with 
itself (even as without that property); e.g. the ‘man 
with ths stick ’ is also a ‘ Man.’ And thus the character of 
valid cognition comes to subsist in the luferential and other 
Cognitions qualified by the number * three,’ these being non- 
differeiit from that which is temporarily characterised by the 
adventitious property (of being a right apprehension); spec¬ 
ially as these cognitions also are found to be characterised 
by the adventitious restrictive characteristic (of being the 
right apprehension of things),—being, as they have been 
shown to be, non-different from that Avhich is characterised by 
this latter characteristic. And thus the taint of being * too 
wide ’ becomes irrevocably fixed upon your definition. 

(409) The opponent says:—1“ But the thing in ques¬ 
tion (the inferential and other cognitions) is characterised by 
the adventitious characteristic (of being right apprehension)^ 
not as qualified by the number ‘ three,’ but in its own pure 
form.” This, we reply, is not satisfactory; as it has already 
been shown that that which is qualified (by the number ‘ three ’) 
is the same as that which is characterised by the characteris¬ 
tic (of being valid cognition). “ Yet it is not characterised 

* In the shape of being the right apprehension of things as they really are. The 
Inferential and other cognitions are qualified by tlie number ‘ three* and they are 
also right apprehensions very often. So even as qualified by the additional qualifica- 
tion of number ‘three,’ they may be regarded as non-different from that which ie 
eharacteriaed by the adve/Uitiom circumstance of being the right apprehension of things, 

t luferential cognition is right apprehension, by itself—and not as qualified by 
number * three.' And hence the three cognitions cojyoitUly cannot be said to be 
characterised by that character, and hence included in ths definition. 
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n its qualified,iorm'* That does not matter; because even 
in its unqualified form it is not^ chara6kerl3ed.* Othermse 
(i.e., if the character of valid cognition were to characterise a 
cognition only in its unqualified form) in the case in question 
also there would be no co-ordination (between the character of 
valid cognition and the Sensuous cognition sought to be defin¬ 
ed) [because the Sensuous Cognition is represented in the de¬ 
finition in a qualified form,—that which is qualified by the 
* three negations*; and from what the opponent has just said, 
such a qualified cognition could not be characterised by the 
character of being valid cognition\ 

(410) We desist here from further discussion. All the 
objections that we have urged against the above definitions 
of Sensuous Cognition may be applied also to any other defi¬ 
nition that may be put forward. It was in view of this fact 
tlmt Kumarila Bhatta has declared (in his Shlokavartika» 
Siitra 4, Shi. 2):—* Of what use would be the statement of 
the definition Though as a matter of fact he said this 
with regard to something entirely different,t yet it is found 
to be quite true even when taken as the statement of a 
general truth. 


• That 18 to say, when we speak of an inferential cognition o« 7 \ight apprehention 
we do not spesdt of it as being qualified by certain qualities; nor do wo ne¬ 
cessarily speak of it as being so only in its unqualijied form. The sense is that if 
the character of valid cognition were always found to subsist only in such substrata 
as are never qualifiedlfiy^ the number ‘ three,’ then, in that case, the contention of 
the Opponent would be right, tnat inferential and other cognitions being qualified by ' 
that number (in the definition) cannot fulfil the conditions therein laid down. 

As a matter of fact however, we have no such conception as that that alone which 
is not qualified by the number ‘ three' is valid cognition. 

Kumarila Bhatta has said this in objecting to the view that tlie fourth Ml< 
mamsa Sa^ra oontains the definition of Sense-peroeptiou. 

Kh, 268. 
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5—[Definitions of Pmtyakfa having been proved to be impossi¬ 
ble, the Author proceeds to show that the definitions of Anuinana 
arc oipially untenable: 0£ the principal factora in the inferential 
process, the author begins with the probam, and shows that no 
adequate definition of this is available.] 

(411) How again do you define ‘ Inference ’ ? Well, 

* Inference when regarded as the imtruninil (of inferential 
cognition), may be defined as the ‘ paramamha * (the recog¬ 
nition of its concomitance with the Subject of the inferential 
cognition) of the ‘ Liinja, ’ or prohaiis (the inferential mark, 

* middle term ’).” In that case we ask—What is that ‘lihga’ 

or ‘inferential mark’ ? “ The linga is that which being 

invariably concomitant (with the Probandum, ‘xMajor Term)/ 
resides in the ‘ paksa ’ (‘Subject’ or Minor Term’).” But, in¬ 
asmuch as according to you, the true ‘ paksa ’ is that wherein 
the residence of the prob indnm is suspected,* we ask—is this 
suspicion a mere accidental property or adjunct (of the 

or is it its inherent] inseparable quality ? In the former 
case, even after one had ascertained the presouco of the pro- 
bandum (fire), in the paksa (the mountain), if ono were to 
recall to his mind the fact of the probans being invariably 
concomitant with the probandum^ this would also constitute 
the right sort of * paramarsha ’ for you (in view of the sus¬ 
picion that had existed before).! Nor can the ‘suspicion* 
be held to be effective only ’o/u/e it emsts ; for the simple 
reason that it is an accidental property ; because an acci¬ 
dental property, by its very nature, remains so, even when 
it has ceased to exist. $ If on the other hand, the 

• The Nyaya Definition of Paksa is the suspicion must be 

there ; or else no infereiioe would bo called for ; it is the inference that confirms 
what was suspected. 

t As the ‘ suspicion ’ is held 'to be a purely ' accidental property, ii is not 
necessary that it should be always present. And thus as the paramarem would be 
appearing even after the inferential cognition had been ^ot at,—there would be ao 
endless series of inferences. In order to avoid this difficulty the Probans might 
be defined as that which resides in the paksa with regard to which the suspickM) 
of the presence of the probandum is present at (he time. 

$ For instanoo, a house coi^nuesito be called after its inhabitant long 


1^4 Ohapxib 1, SiOTioir (18). 

* suspicion ’ be regarded as an inberent quality inseparable 
from the paksa, then as the qualifying * suspicion * would 
disappear ^ifter the inference (of fire) has been accom¬ 
plished, the qualified (paksa) also would disappear (by the 
law that thp qualified ceases on the cessation of the quali¬ 
fication) ; and then the inferring person would not have 
the place to which be could turn for the thing, fire, in 
his search of which, he had recourse to the inference).* 
In answer to the above it might be argued that—** It is in re¬ 
gard to the qualified factor of the^a^«a (and not to the quali- 
Jied and the qualification combined) that the presence of the 
probandum is proved by the^rofians as residing in that jxxAso; 
and as for the irregularity of ‘diverse substrata’ involved in 
this—i.e., in the fact that while the probans resides in the Paksa 
€t8 qualified by the *su8piGian\ the probandum is proved to 
subsist in the paksa independently ot the qualifying ‘suspi¬ 
cion’,—such an irregularity is one that is not undesirable, (for 
the simple reason that the unqualified thing is present in its 
own independent form, even when qualified).^' This however 
we cannot admit. For when you accept the * diverse substrata * 
with reference to the palcsa in its unqualified form,—then 
you entirely give up your definition of * Vyapti ’ (Invariable 
Concomitance) between the probans and the probandum^ as con¬ 
sisting in the fact that the two have always one and the same 
substrate. ** Even iu the case in question, the Invaria¬ 
ble Concomitance as defined by us does not cease to exist; in¬ 
asmuch as the substrates are practically one and the same, 


after he has gone sway. In the typical example of' Upalakfspa’, the crow on p£va. 
$ .tta’s houae continues to be spoken of as the distinguiahing mark of the house, long 
after it has flown away. 

* When the pa^da disappears, the Pa^din loses bis character, and may be 
■aid to disappear also. So when the Suspicion ceases, the Mountain qualified by it 
also oeasee. And as the inference had led the fire-seeking man to infer the pres¬ 
ence of Are in the mountain, when the mountain has disappeared, he has nowhere 
to turn to for hie Are. So the inference proves UBeloss. 
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so far as the pakm itself is concerned (the probatu has the 
paksa for its substrate, and the substratum of the probandum 
also is the same paksut but with a further qualifying 'suspi¬ 
cion’).” This cannot be, we reply. If your reasoning be 
admitted, then the general statement of the inTariable con¬ 
comitance (in the Major Premiss) between the substrate of 
the prohana in general, and that of the probandum in general, 
would also imply the presence of the probandum in a parties 
ttiar. substrate of the probansy —as without the particular, 
the universal or general would not be possible;—and thus 
there would be no need for the statement (in the Minor Pre¬ 
miss) of the presence of the prohans in the pakm* ; as this 
statement would not help in the proving of either the general 
or the particular co-substrateness mentioned above. In fact 
the only useful purpose that this Minor Premiss could serve 
would be simply to show that the reasoning is not open to 
the fault of ‘ superfluity ’ (of proving what is already proved); 
and we know that this is not a ' fault * in the case of in¬ 
ferential reasonings for one’s own purposef ; and thus there 
would be no room for this premiss in any case of infer¬ 
ential reasoning; and yet this is what you maintain. 
That * 8i4dhasa^hana ’ in not a fault in the case of reason¬ 
ing for one’s own benefit is proved by the fact that those who 
desire Final Release always accomplish for themselves the 
direct knowledge of Self requisite for that purpose, by means 
of bringing about a commixture of the three means of know¬ 
ledge, oU, * studying of scriptural texts ’, 'reasoning’ and 
'reflection' [and as the 'study’ points to the same Self as the 

Ti)o proposition ‘ all smoky places are fiery * cannot be true as a universal 
proposition, aulesa all particular smoky places are dery. So this proposition also 
implies that the particular place—the mountain where smoke is—is also fieiy ; and 
thus the oonolusioo proceeds directly from the Major Premiss, the Minor Premiss 
being superduous. 

t 'Si^^has^hana’ raeana.the proving of what is already accepted by the other 
party. There being no otAer party in .the case where one reasons for his own benefit, 
this fault is not possible. 
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‘Reasoning’ and ‘ Keflootion’, there is always be a *8i(J4haBa- 
gihaua]. 

^412) The above reasonings also serve to sot aside another 
definition ol the ^Probam' —namely, as that which, while 
invariably concomitant with the p7'obandumf subsists in the 
paksa which is capable of being suspected as the substrate of the 
proband um. [This capability also lasting as long as the thing 
lasts, the possibility of auspicion would remain oven after the 
inferential conclusion had been arnvod at; and so on, all the 
aforesaid arguments would come in here also]. 

(413) In order to avoid the above dijBficulties, ” says 
the opponent, “ we shall define the probans simply as that 
which is invariably concomiiant (with the probandum). ” 
This also will not help you, we reply. For, we ask- 
does the inference consist in reflecting on that which you 
intend to be the concomitant probanSf merely in its own 
simple form, or as concofiiitant aith the probandum^ The 
former is not possible; as m that case whenever a man would 
think of the smoke and such other things (that might be 
concomitant with some probandutn)^ even though he may 
not be oogni-'ant of the fact of its being so concomitant, you 
would have to accept it as an inferential process I Nor is the 
second alternative possible; as in that case the cognition of the 
mere concomitance of the piobans with the ptobandum would 
ooasbitate Infet^ence (which would be absurd, also according 
to the Logician) ; as it must be admitted that the cognition 
of the said ‘invariable concomitance' apprehends the fact of 
the probans being concomitant (and this is all that your 
assertion makes the necessary factor in ‘inference’). • For 
these same reasons we reject also the view that * Inference 
consists in the iiacoa i or the third cogmiioix of the probans 
specially as in this latter case, the character of ‘inference* 

* The above dilficultiey are suught to bo met b; the assertion that while the 

cogaitioii of Goaouioitanoe forma the jiremw, itsMGondor ihird would 

bs the inferenoe following from that premiss. 
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would have to be admitted in the case of the mere serie$ 
of cognitions of invariable concomitance (that we may have, 
without proceeding to the inferential conclusion); and further, 
when a person, having at first cognised the invariable concom¬ 
itance, would again come to cognise the joint fact of the 
probans being concomitant, and the probandum being that 
with which it is concomitant,—this would contain the second 
cognition of concomitance, which, according to you, would be 
‘Inference’. Nor can this be truly regarded as ‘Inference*; 
as in this case, as in the case of all Inferences open 
to the fault of ‘Siddhasadhana’ , the conclusion being free 
from doubt, the true character of the *paksa* is found wanting*; 
and hence the probans which would reside in, and qualify, 
such a paksa, could not be a true *paksa-dharma* . It might 
be argued that this does not matter in the case of an Infer¬ 
ence for one’s own benefit (as it has just been shown by the 
Vedantin himself that siddhasadhana is no defect in su^ cases). 
But this also does not help to save you from difficulties of 
other kinds:—for instance, the cognition of invariable 
concomitance in question fulfilling all the conditions of the defi¬ 
nition of ‘Perception’, if you regard it as ‘Inference’ you 
attribute to one and the same cognition the two incompati¬ 
ble characters of being ‘direct’ or ‘immediate* (as Percep¬ 
tion) and ‘indirect’ or ‘mediate’ (as Inference) ! 

(414) [Page 351J “ With a view to avoid this difficulty, 
we shall, define ‘Inference* as that which, while not having 
for its object that loith which the probans is concomitant^ 
cogaisanoe of that which is concomitant. ” This also will 
not help you, we reply. For, if the inference would not take 
any cognisance of that with which the prohans is concomi¬ 
tant, it would fail to take cognizance, also of that which is 
concomitant; as the latter is cognised always along with ita 
correlative,—the cognition of concomitance being always in 

* A trqe ia that with regard to whose relationship to the prohandum there 
ii at * saipioioo only. 
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the form Hhh is ootioomitanb with that*; and thus in this, 
the cognition of both this and that being necessary, the 
cognition of that with which tliere is oouooinitanoe must be 
regarded as a necessary factor in the cognition of concomi¬ 
tance ; as this is a necessary qualifying adjunct of that which 
is cunc unitant; and as such no cognition of this latter is 
possible without that of the former. In answer to this it 
might b^ urged that it is not intended that the Inference 
should not take cognizance of any and every thing with 
which the proba is may be concomitant; but only that it 
should not take cognizance of that particular individual 
(with which the particular Inference may be concerned).* 
This alsj is not right, we reply; because even so, the 
chiracter of ‘ Iiifereuco’ would have to be applied to the 
cognition of tlit^ concomitant thing by a person whose cogni¬ 
tion of 4 eoncoinifance has arisen either from the assertion of a 
trustworthy person —that ‘Fire and smoke are concomitant,’— 
or from reflection, at the time that the smoke and fire are 
not perceived, over the previously frequently cognised con¬ 
comitance of fire an I smoke [because in both these cases the 
cognition of the Fire with which smoke is concomitant, does 
not pertain to any particular fire, but to fire in general ; and 
thus your conditions are fulfilled]. “ By the ' parUmarsha* 
probans (as concomitant) we do not mean the mere knowledge 
of it—and it would be only thus that it could apply to the 
very first cognition of it that we may happen to have;— what 
we mean by it is the recognition of it (as concomitant).” 
This also is not right, we reply ; as even so the character of 
♦ Inference ’ would have to be admitted in the case where the 
concomitance having been cognised in the first instance, either 
through the assertion of a trustworthy person, or by a mere 
reflection the cogniser may happen to have the recognition also 
in the form that ‘ this is the concomitance that I had known 

* This m«ets the abore difficulty, inastnuoh as Perception always parfa^lnt to par 
thinga. 
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through, trustworthy assertion, or through mere reflection. 
[So the objection remains in force.] 

(415) The Opponent seeks to avoid the above difficulties 

by defining ‘ Inference ’ as consisting of that paramarshat or 
reflection of concomitance, which pertains to a particular in¬ 
dividual probans; (t.e., the reflection in the form ‘ this smoke 
is concomitant with fire,' and not in the general form * smoke 
is concomitant with fire ’). But in this case the definition 
would become too narrow; as the definition that pertains to 
one particular individual cannot apply to cases of other in¬ 
dividuals. If, in order to avoid this, you add that it is not 
any one particular individual probans that you mean, but 
particular individuals m then the definition becomes 

too wide (as shown before). 

[The explanation of the character of the Probandum ie as impossi¬ 
ble as that of the Probans.] 

(416) Then again, we ask—The presence oi^re (the 

probandam) in the mountain that you cognise tlirough the 
presence therein of (the probans), —does this presence 

of fire refer to all time? or to the particular time (at 
which the presence of smoke is cognised)? The former 
is not possible; as in that case, jtist as the man seeking fire 
repairs to the mountain at the time that he sees smoke issu¬ 
ing from it, so would he also repair to it, at all times (even 
when he does not see the smoke: while as a matter of fact 
such is not found to be the case). ^'or is the second 
alternative tenable; as the concomitance (of Smoke) upon 
which the inference is based is not with th** particular fire 
existing at the time the smoke is seen (but with fire in gene¬ 
ral). ” What we mean by the ‘ particular time * is the time 
It which smoke (any smoke in general) exists (and not 
that at which any particular smoke exists).” But in that 
case, in some place or other, at other times also, smoke would 
be existent; and this other time also would be * the time at 
which smoke exists*; and thus even at this time the man 
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seeking fire would repair to the raoiintain. But what wo 
mean is the time of the existence of that particular smoke.” 
This also cannot be right; as if by ‘ that particular’ you mean 
the particular individual smoke one sees issuing from the 
mountain at the time, then, this would be asmoke with which 
the concomitance of fire has never been known; if, on the other 
hand, by * that particular ’ you mean any and every particular 
smoke, then you become open to the objection just urged by 
us (that the man seeking fire would repair to the mountain at 
other times also, on account of the presence of some partic¬ 
ular smoke at some place in the world). Even though it is 
true that you make it nec( 5 S 3 ary for your Inference that the 
probans (smoke) should reside in the paksa (mountain) (and 
not anywhere in the world),—yet all that this does is to save 
you from the absurdity of the man seeking for fire in places 
other than the mountain; but how could that save you from 
the absurdity of the man seeking for it at other times (than 
the time at which the smoke is actually seen)? If, in order to 
escape from this, you insert the particular time also as a 
necessary element in your inferential *pakm' (defining it as 
that wherein the probans resides at the time of infereneCf 
thereby the presence of fire proved by the inference would 
be at the time of the presence of smoke),—after that parti¬ 
cular moment of time would have passed, how could the man 
seek for fire in your ‘ paksa * (which also would have ceased 
to exist, on the cessation of the point of time which was a neces¬ 
sary factor in that paksa) ? If then you were to lay down the 
* time of smoke * as an element in your 'paksa * (thus avoiding 
the said difficulty by reason of the fact that the man would 
seek for fire in the mountain only so long as he sees the 
smoke issuing from it);—then, in that case, you would be open 
to all the objections that we have urged above (the ‘time of 
smoke* being that of any smoke in the world, and so forth); 
If, to guard against this, you make it the time of that partiou* 
lar sm^kci^iSaisn. this involves the absurdity of a thing 
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subsisting partly in itself [the paksa is the mountain as 
qualified by the time of the partieular smoke; and it is this 
particular smoke that, as probans, subsists in that paksa.'] 


[The (leiiniug of the Probans and the Probanduin has been 
proved impossible ; it is not possible for the Logician to supply 
an adc'inito explanation of tlie ‘ Invariable Concomitance’ of these 
two upon which all Inference is based.] 

(417) Then again, you have to explain the meaning 
©f the word * Vyapti ’ (Invariable Concomitance). "By 
Vyapti we mean aoinabhaoa —that is to say, when two things 
are so related that one does nob exist without the other, they 
are said to be invariably concomitant. ” But what do you 
mean by this ? Do you mean that the one exists when the 
other is not absent ? or that the one is absent when the 
other is absent ? * If the former, then, inasmuch as ‘non-ab¬ 
sence’ is synonymous with ‘presence’, the relation would come 
to this that when one is present the other is also present ;t 
and further, liy this definition the relationship between 
‘Eartli’ and ‘capability of being cut by iron’ also would be 
‘Invariable Concomitance. ’ * “But Invariable Concomitance 

is nob only an occasional, casual or accidental relationship; 
it is meant to be a universal relationship (that holds good at 
all times and places).”% What do you mean by this ‘univer¬ 
sality’ of the relation ? “Well, it only means that the 
relation subsists in all individuals of that class. ” This 
character then can never be ascertained until there is a 
knowledge of all individuals of that class ; and as a matter 
of fact, it is not possible for all these individuals to be 
known ; for the simple reason that at any time there is no 
possibility of the presence of the right means of knowing 

* The latter altoroative ie taken up iu para. 423 (page 358, ‘Pandit’ Edn.) 

f And in this manner, you would give up Negative Concomitance ooropletcly. 

X And the relation between ‘Earth’ and ‘Capable of being cut by Iron' is not 
such a one. As Diamond which is ‘Earth’ cannot be cut by Iron. 


2 
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all those individuals.* ** At the time that one perceives 
certain individuals as being invariably concomitant with 
something else, all individuals of that class come into contact 
with the percipient organ—not indeed into direct contact, but 
into that contact to which we give the name of the ‘contact 
of universality,’ whereby the perception of one individual of 
a class brings along with it an idea of all individ¬ 
uals of that class.t Without accepting this theory, to seek to 
explain or understand ‘Invariable Concomitance’ is as futile 
and foolish as the longing for a child by a women who has 
married an impotent husband,—this is the taunt propounded 
by Vachaspati Misbra.” This is not right, wo reply. For, 
if at the time of cognising ‘Invariable Concomitance’ 
through the ‘contact of universality’ all individuals of a class, 
were cognised,—then a man, who would coguise the ‘concom¬ 
itance’ of such universals as ‘knowable’ and the like (which 
include all things), would have to bo regarded as omniscient. 
Nor is there available for you the countor-magical-formula, 
in the shape of the assertion that—“ in thus putting forward 
‘Omniscience’you seem to imply as if nothing were unknown 
to you, and thus omniscience belongs to you also !” 

(418) [Page 855] But as a matter of fact, at the 
time that one cognises the Concomitance of ‘ knowability, 
he does cognise all things,—not indeed in their particular 
individual character, but merely as ‘knowable’.” This is 
not right, we reply ; as if the particular thing is ‘ know- 
able’ as endowed with its individual character (as indeed 
everything in the world is), then the thing along with its 
individual character is also a substratum of ‘knowability*; 
and as such how could it fail to be cognised by the cognition 
of ‘knowability’ ? If however it is not ‘knowable’ as endowed 
with its individual character, then it cannot have that 

•The individual object is perceived through Sense-contact; and it is not possible 
for all individuals to be in contact with any sense-organ of the person. 

t And thus the requisite knowledge of all individuals is always available. 
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ob8>raeter ! For certainly whatever individual character a thing 
has, it ia always *knowable’ by that; and hence when a thing 
is known as ^knowable’, it would be known in all its existent 
individual character. And if you admit the possibility of 
this, then just please find out what is passing in my mind,— 
then only can I put faith in your assertion ! 

(419) In answer to the above, the Opponent urges the 
following“Just as among things, there are several kinds of 
DifEerence,-—in the form of ‘Mutual Negation ‘Diversity 
of Properties’ and so forth—so is there also a *one-ness* 
among things. And all such properties as ‘knowability’ and. 
the like (that belong to all things are nothing more or less 
than what constitutes that one-mss among things. Conse¬ 
quently when a thing is known as ‘knowable’, what is known 
is only the particular individual thing (actually cognised) 
as one (identical) with all knowable things ; and as this does 
not involve the knowledge of all things, why should the 
cognition of ‘knowability’ imply omniscience ? Nor may it be 
argued against this, that the Diversity of individual things 
also is something ‘knowable’ , and so, whenever a thing 
is cognised, this diversity also* would bo cognised as one of 
the things possessing that knowabilitij (which constitute 
the identity of the perceived thing with all things knowable). 
This does not matter ; inasmuch as this Diversity also, when 
known as‘knowable’, is known only as ‘one’ with all things 
(and as such our aforesaid argument remains iinshaken). 
Hence the declaration—‘that man by whom any ono bhava or 
character has been perceived in its real form, by him have 
all things been perceived tattoatah *—that is to say as one 
through that common character 

(420) This above reasoning, we reply, is not right; as if 
what you say were true, then there would be the possibility 
of such a self-contradictory conception as that ‘the many 
are one*. The contradiction might be sought to be explained 
by the fact that the ‘diversity’ is due to other characters, 
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and the ‘oneness’ to an altogether different character—-of 
kmwability for instance (that is to say, the jar is different from 
the cloth through its character of the jar, but is one with it, 
as both are ‘ knowable’). But in that case, inasmuch as the 
diversity among all individuals (knowable things,) is also 
a substratum of ‘knowability’, its cognition would certainly 
imply the ommiscience urged above. • 

(421) Then again, we ask—Even granting that the 
particular individuals of a class are perceived by your 
‘contact of universality’; what is your proof for (means of know¬ 
ing) the fact that there is a relationship (of Invariable Con¬ 
comitance) among them ? It might be held that, “just as 
the sense-organs are the means for perceiving the individuals, 
BO in the same manner the said relationship is perceived by 
the sense-organs that apprehend Invariable Concomitance. ” 
Butin that case, as the sense-organs would supply the right 
cognition of such concomitance, there would be no possibility 
of any discrepancy (or mistake) in the notion of concomitanoo 
thus obtained ; ,—while as a matter of fact, we do meet with 
such discrepancies. “In these latter cases, the cognition of 
the relationship is regarded as ivronrfy only because of its sub- 
sequent sublation. ” This will not help you; as, all circum¬ 
stances being similar, there can be no justification for regard¬ 
ing one cognition as ‘right’, and another as ‘wrong’; speci¬ 
ally as it is not easy to differentiate the intricacies of what 
is, and what is not, a deficiouoy (in the cognition, sujQficient 
to make itsublated). It might be urged that—“from the 
very effects (in the shape of subsequent sublation and the like) 
we can infer the fact that there is a difference in the circum¬ 
stances (of the two cognitions, whereby we would be justified 
in regarding one as ‘ right * am another as ‘ wrong’).” You 
may infer this fact; but it becomes necessary for you to 

" Diversity among things can bo known only when they are all known with 
their distinctive characters. Hdnco the cognition of Diveretity implies the cognition 
of all things. 
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explain what that ‘ difference * or * diversity of circumstance s’ 
is. The * peculiarity of circumstance ’ cannot be held to consist 
in the presence (in one case) and absence (in the other) of all 
universal relationships. For as at any one time, the future 
relationships are not present, the ‘ peculiarity of circumstance’ 
would never bo complete, and as such could not bring about 
the desired effect (of pointing out one cognition as right and 
another as wrong). If it be argued that even though the fu¬ 
ture relationships are not present, yet whenever the relation¬ 
ship is cognised, it is cognised as subsisting between any 
two individuals, in general, of the two classes concerned, 
and consequently (even though the particular individuals, 
now before the eyes, might not have been previously known 
as having tho relationship), tho previous existence of the 
relationship (cognised before, as subsisting between any two 
individuals) would be there to constitute the necessary 
‘peculiarity of circumstance,’—then Ave would reply that 
this previous existence of the relationship would be avail¬ 
able in a case where the present cognition of relationship 
is wrong, as well as in that where it is right ; for as a 
matter of fact, the wrong dognition (of concomitance) also 
never appears, unless there has been some sort of cognition 
in the past of that relationship.* 

(422) The Opponent urges—“ What of this ? We shall 
assume some other peculiarity in the cause (of tho cognition 
of concomitance) on the basis of the (well-recognised) dif¬ 
ference in the effects produced (in the shape of right and 
wrong cognitions).” But in that case, you will have to ex¬ 
plain if this peculiar cause is one that aids tho sense-organ 
(in tho perception of concomitance)) or it is an altogether 
different (independent) f’ause. The former is not possible; 
as there is no ground for assuming that the sense-organs can 

* The ‘ Earth ’ is wrongly cognised as coticomitant witli ‘ capable of being 
out by iron,’ only after many earthy substances have been found to be so capable. 
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l»ve any agency in bringing about the valid cognition of pmt 
2 mAfuture relations (the senses acting only upon things in 
the present); on the contrary, as a matter of fact, a due 
comprehension of concomitance between two things known be¬ 
fore is found to appear only after the sense-contact (with 
those things) has ceased, and the man has had time to reflect 
upon the facts (in connection with his cognition of the things 
ooncemed). It might be argued that, even at this time 
there is a particular sense-organ, the Mind, functioning. That 
may be so; but there is no proof for the fact that the Mind is 
the instrument for bringing about the peculiar effect in ques¬ 
tion ; specially in view of the fact that every contingency 
(for the explaining of which you postulate the instrumentality 
of the Mind) is explained on the basis of other assumptions 
which are found to be necessary on other grounds also. It 
may be that in the cognition in question also, as in the cog¬ 
nitions produced by the Eye and the other organs, the Mind 
is some sort of a cause (not necessarily the principal one, 
so as to be called the ‘ instrument ’ of that cognition); but 
just as in the case of the visual cognition (though the Mind is 
some sort of a cause) it is the Eye that is regarded as the 
* instrument,* so in the case of the cognition of concomitance 
also, the * instrument ’ must be something else (different from 
the Mind); and this would be either a seventh Sense-organ, 
or some other ‘instrument of cognition.’ If you do not 
admit this, then for visual cognition also the Eye could not be 
regarded as the ‘ instrument ’; as in this case also the Mind 
may be regarded as the ‘ instrument,’ just as it is in the case 
of the feeling of pleasure, etc; and the Eye would have to be 
regarded as a mere subordinate auxilliary. Nor again is 
the second alternative tenable (otz., that the * peculiar cause * 
of the cognition of concomitance is something altogether 
independent of the sense-organs); as in that case, this ‘cause* 
would be either a * seventh sense-organ,’ or a ‘ means of valid 
cognition ’ distinct from those accepted (by you) 1 
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(423) Nor oan the second meaning suggested (in para. 
417) o£ the word * Avinabhava* —* Invariable Concomitance * 
—be accepted. That is to say, it cannot be defined as the nega* 
tion of that ‘ vinabhSvct * which consists in the fact of the one 
being not absent while the other is absent. As by this 
definition, there would be Invariable Concomitance between 
‘ Earth ’ and * capability of being out by iron,’ in view of the 
fact that there are oases {i.e, that of Akasha) where there is 
absence of both ‘ Barth * and ‘capability of being out by iron.* 
[And thus in this case the one being absent while the other 
is nob absent, we have the negation of thefact of one being absent 
while the other is not absent ; and this fulfils the condi¬ 
tions of your definition]. ** It is the universal simultaneity 
of the two things that is intended, and not mere occasional 
simultaneity {i.e. in all cases where the one is absent, the 
other must also be absent); it is for this reason that the 
expression *amoabhavaniijamat* is used (by which is meant 
the necessity or certainty of concomitance).” This is not 
possible, we reply; for the ascertainment of this universal 
absence (absence in all cases) will be as impossible as that of 
universal concomitance (as shown in para. 417). If such 
an ascertainment were possible, it would be easier to as¬ 
certain universal concomitance than universal absence; and 
under the circumstances, what would be tlie use of this 
roundabout method of explaining your position by means of 
* universal absence.’? 

(424) Some people offer the following definition of ‘In¬ 
variable Ooncomitance ’:—“ When the probans and the pro- 
bandum are so related that it is absolutely impossible for the 
probans to be present in a substratum where the prohandtm 
oan never subsist, —then, in that case, the concomitance of 
these two {probans and probandum) constitutes what is meant 
by * Invariable Concomitance’.” This also is not the right 
definition, we reply. By what, we ask, is the impossibility of 
the probam subsisting where the probandum cannot subsist 
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ascertained ? By any of the means of right knowledge ? Or 
by argumentation (reasoning) ? If the former, then,—in the' 
first place, it cannot be ascertained by means of the sense- 
organs; as that would be absolutely impossible (all the 
factors concerned not being in contact with them); and further 
because, if this were ascertainable by Sense-perception, then 
there would be no possibility of any doubts arising as to the 
validity of the prohans —as to whether or not it is really in¬ 
variably concomitant with probanium. Nor, in the second 
place, could the afore-meationed ‘impossibility’ be ascertained 
by means of Inference ; as if it were, then there would bo 
an endless series of Inferences (for each Inference). Thirdly, 
the impossibility cannot be ascertained by means of ‘Pre- 
* sumption’; as Presumption (according to you, Logicians) 
does not differ from Inference; and further because, even if 
it were different, it would prove the said impossibility only' 
by showing that there is no possibility of the probans subsist¬ 
ing without the probandam ; and when this will have already 
been proved by ‘Presumption’, what would be the use of any 
further Inference (based upon that relation between the 
probans and the probandum) ? And if the Presumption were 
not to prove the ‘impossibility’ in the said manner, 
what would it prove in regard to the probans and the pro- 
handnm ?* 

(425) We grant, for the sake of argument, that ‘Pre¬ 
sumption’ would somehow prove the required ‘impossibility’; 
even then, it becomes necessary for us to ask what exactly 
is your view. (1) Do you mean that ‘Invariable Concomi¬ 
tance’ is that conoomitanoe (of the two) in some place and 
time or the others which is accompanied by the proof of the 
impossibility of the existence of the probans in a place where 
the probandum cannot exist ? (2) Or that it is the con¬ 
comitance in all places and at all times, as accompanied by 
that proof of impossibility? (3) Or that it is mere concomitance 
* Aa in that case there could be no concomitanou between them. 
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in general (\aguely), as thus accompanied,—and that you 
do not care to enter into particular details ? (4) Or that 

it is the concomitance in all places and at all times, and that 
this concomitance is ascertained by the proof of the impossi¬ 
bility of the existence of the prvbans where the probandum 
cannot be present ? 

(426) The first of these is not tenable ; as you cannot 
establish any of the alternatives that are possible under this 
view. For instance, does the proof of the impossibility of 
the existence of the probans where tlio probandum cannot 
exist pertain to all particular individuals (of the ‘probans* 
and ‘probandum’)? Or only to a few individuals in a vague 
^general sort of way ? l^y the first alternative, wherever 

•* 

it would be nooessary to bring forward the Inference, it 

0 oukl bo necessary to bring up the ‘Presumption* which 

would prove the impossibility of the contrary (that is to say, 

the impossibility of tlie probans existing whore the 

probandum cannot exist) ; and as what is required to be 

proved liy4110 Inference would have been already proved 

by this‘Presumption’, there would be absolutely no use for 

% 

the trouble of having recourse to the Inference. By the 
second alternative, even when in regard to some few indivi¬ 
duals the concomitance of the two is not possible, if it is 
found in a few other individuals, these latter would suffice 
to afford scope for the proof of the impossibility of the 
contrary (i.e. of the impossibility of the probans where the 
probandum is absent); * because the ‘contrary’ (whose im¬ 
possibility is sought to be proved) would, by this alternative 
bo of this general form —‘the prosoJico of smoke is always 
apart from (not concomitant with) the presence of fire*; 
and what the proof of the impossibility of this ‘contrary* 
establishes is the fact that the presence of the two (the smoke 
as the probans and the fire as the probandum) is not incom¬ 
patible ; and as this ‘non-incompatibility’ would be established 

. * And this ooiild not ostabliuh Invariable concomitance. 
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even by the two being found together in some cases (and not 
necessarily in all cases),—the concomitance between ‘Barth 
and‘capability of being cut by iron’ will'have to be regarded 
as ‘Invariable Concomitance.’ 

(427) Nor is the second form of your view (mentioned 
in para. 425) tenable. As in that case the defining clause 
“accompanied <fcc.” would be absolutely useless; you might 
simply say “coucomit.auco at all times and in all places” ; and 
we have already shown that even this will not be right. 
Nor can the third form of your view bo maintained. As 
that is rejected by those same arguments that we have put 
forward above (in para. 42fi) in connection with the alterna¬ 
tives as to whether the proof of impossibility pertains to all 
individuals, or only to a few individuals in a general way. 
Nor lastly, can the foin*th form of your view be accepted. For 
the universal character of the proposition, ‘what is smoky 
is fiery’, would be expressed only in the form—‘All individual 
smokes are related to (concomitanr, with) lire’; and if this form 
of the proposition is comprolionded at the time of tlio cognition 
of your ‘Invariable Concomitance,’ thou, inasmuch as the smoko 
in the paksa (mountain) w^ould also b(} only one partienJar 
smol'Cy the concomitance of this also Avith fire would have 
been already cognised (by the cognition of the said fiiA'-aria- 
able Concomitance) ; foid thus the I'lirthor cognition (in tlie 
inferential conclusion) of the same |)reviously cognised pre¬ 
sence of fire in the pakyt would be a mere ‘Remembrance’ ; 
and there would bo no room for your ‘Inference.’ 

(428) In answer to this it might be said that what has 
been cognised previously has been cognised only in a general 
Avay; while the Inference is in a particulai* form, lint this also 
is not right. For what is this ‘particular form’ that is 
meant to be inferred? Is it the particular individual, which is 
the ‘ particular form ’ of ‘ firiness ’ r Or is it the connection 
of that individual with a particular point of time and place 
(at which the presence of fire is cognised) ? It cannot mean 
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the former; as you yourself have admitted that all 
individuals have been cognised by the cognition of Invariable 
Concomitance (so tliab there can be no other individual left 
to be cognised for the first time by your Inferential Conclu¬ 
sion). Nor can it mean the latter; as that which is 
your ‘ paksa which is a particular thing having smoke^ and 
which has been ‘ remembered ’ (in the maimer shown above) 
as having fir (\ is distinctly cognised liy means of the Eye, as 
being a Mountain at a particular time and place (the time and 
place also thus being cognised by the Eye). This fact of time 
and place lieing cognised by means of the Eye wiil be 
admitted by you, in the same manner as you admit tfip fact 
that the recognition of n certniii tiling, as ‘ this (what I seeiiow) 
is tlio same as that (what I ha<i seen in the past)', involves 
a ‘ recognition ’ also of the particular time and place at 
which the thing is seen now,—this ‘recognition ’ being obtain¬ 
ed by means of the Eye as aided by impressions left by the 
previous cognition. [And just as in this case you do nob object 
to Recognition being obtained by the Seu^e-organs, so you 
ran have no objection to the Sensuous character of the Recog¬ 
nition involved in your Inferential Conclusion]. And thus 
(your conclusion being only a matter of Sense-perception) 
there is n > room for ‘ Inference.’ 

(I<2l)) * Nor can the ‘ impossibility^ of the probans subsist¬ 

ing where thecannot subsist ’ be ascertained by 
Analogy; For all Analogies pertain to particular cases; 
and as such they cannot apply to cases like those under 
consi leration (all of which pertain to universals, more or less). 

(430) Nor can the said ‘ impossibility ’ bo ascertained 
by Verbal Authority ; as in oases where no trustworthy teacher 
is available, no cornprohonsion of ‘ Invariable Concomitance * 
would be possible, (if such comprehension were dependent 
upon Verbal Authority). 

•Tlic author takes up the tlireati of q,rsuuieiil.atio» from |>ara 424. 
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(431) The sixth proof, ‘ Negationmight perhaps be 
available for you. But when we proceed to ascertain the 
character of that Negation, it is not found to be possible: 
For instance, the * Negation’ must be asserted iu this form:— 
‘If the Smoke ever existed apart from fire, it would 
certainly be so perceived ;—as a matter of fact however, it is 
never so perceived;— hence from this non-perception it fol¬ 
lows that it neoer exists apart from^^re.” But this proof is not 
right; we ask—does this ‘Negation’ proceed on the 
basis of the fact that its basic premiss is found to be not untrue 
only in a few cases? or on that it is never in any case found 
to be nntrue? It cannot be the former; as in that case there 
would bean ‘Invariable Concomitance’ between ‘Earth ’ and 
‘capability of being cut by iron ’. Nor can it be the latter; 
as in that case, there arises the (piostion—Is the ‘non¬ 
perception in all cases ’ the non-perception of only that which 
would he copahle of being perceived ? or is it ‘ non-perception * 
pure and simple ? It cannot be the former; as it is not 
possible for that which is capable of being perceived to be 
* non-perceived ’ in all cases. Nor can it bo the latter ; as in 
that case ‘invariable concomitance ’ becomes possible between 
‘ Barth * and ‘ capability of being cut by iron ’ also. In 
answer to this it might be urged that the truth of this ‘ con¬ 
comitance * is found to fail in the case of diamond (which, 
though ‘ Earth,* is not ‘ cut by iron’). But even this cannot 
help you; as at the time that the diamond is not seen, there 
is no idea of the failure of the truth of the said 'concomitance ’. 
“True; but when the diamond is soon, the failure of the ‘ con¬ 
comitance * becomes patent; and ‘ Invariable Concomitance ’ 
is possible only in cases where it is never found to fail,” This 
cannot be right: for even in cases where we fail to per¬ 
ceive any failure of the truth of a proposition, there is no 
guarantee that i» also its failure or falsity will 

never be perceived. [And thus there can be no surety 
with regard to any ‘ Invariable Concomitance’]. 
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(432) [Thus then it has been proved that the im- 
possibilitif of th3 probans subsisting where the probandum cannot 
subsist cannot be ascertained by any of the Means of Right 
Knowledge]. Nor can this ‘impossibility’ be ascertained by 
reasoning or argumentation (the second part of the question 
put by us in para. 424). For if you accept the theory 
that ‘Reasoning’ has its basis in ‘Invariable Concomitance’, 
then you laud yourself in an infinite regress. If, on the 
other hand, you do not accept that theory, as in that case 
the very foundation of the ‘Reasoning’ would be unsound, 
the ‘Reasoning’ itself would come to be a more semblance 
of itself—not a true Reasoning. 

(433) In answer to this you might argue as follows;_ 

“ You cannot very well say what you have said: here 
is the ‘Reasoning’ that I put forward as proving the impossi¬ 
bility of any suspicion as regards the existence of smohe apart 
from fire :—‘If sinohe could exist without it would either 
be without a cause, and as such, eternal, or not exist at all.’ 
This ‘Reasoning’ is unanswerable, inasmuch as if you were 
to put forward a doubt as to its validity (you would do this 
by way of some other Reasoning whose validity you accept, 
and thus) you would be open to ‘self-contradiction’, or self¬ 
nullification. * It is a rule accepted by all men that one doubts 
or suspects only that, the doubting of which does not render 
him open to the faults of ‘self-contradiction’ or ‘self-nullifi¬ 
cation.’ Such unanswerable Reasonings then as we have 
just shown may be brought forward in all cases (of In¬ 
ference).” This however is not right, we reply. For 
it is not necessary that the truth of the Reasoning you 
have put forward should be doubted in such a way as to 
deny the relation of Cause and Effect between the Fire and 
Smoke (and it would be only if this were doubted *that your 
deduction with regard to Smoke being uncaused and eternal 

• tn seeking to set aside the validity of Reasoning, you accept the valfdity of 
Reasoning. 
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would be true) ; but certainly the doubt might be raised as 
to the possibility of Smoke arising from other causes also 
(which possibility would nviato your ‘invariable concomi¬ 
tance’). 

(434) In answer to this it would not bo right to argue 
that—“if Smoke proceeded from other causes, there would 
be no possibility of any such one genus as ‘Smoke’.” As 
such a single class or genus as * Smoke * would bo possible 
ill that case also ; just as you hare tho single genus ‘Cogni¬ 
tion,’ even though some Cognitions are brought about 
by the Senses, and others by ‘Infereuce’ and other means 
of knowledge. “But in the case of Cognitions what makes 
them sub-classed, as ‘Direct Perception’ f.i. is the contact of the 
Sense-organ i; tliey are classed as ‘Direct Perception’ &c , 
not because they are ‘corpiition/ but because they are due to 
the particular agencies of the Sense-organ &c.” This also 
is not right; as with a view to avoid the undesirable contin¬ 
gency of the general character, or conception, ‘Cognition’ 
being something merely accidental (and not a conception 
based upon a uniform characteristic), it is necessary for 
you to point out some cause ‘or origin’ that might be common 
to all cognitions; and just as doubts might be raised as to 
any particular cognition proceeding from that source, so, 
in the same manner, in the case of a particular smoke also 
doubts might very well arise as to its originating from^ir^. 
Nor may it be argued that in the smoke produced by 
fire no particular feature is ever perceived (as in the parti¬ 
cular kinds of cognitions produced by the Senses, by Inference 
and so forth,) (all smoke being equally produced by fire). 
Because this non-perception of the particular feature can 
be explained by tho fact that it is only natural that we do not 
perceive it, inasmuch as, (in a hurry, without due re¬ 
flection), any such particular feature is not capable of being 
perceived, on account of the non-perception, at that time, 
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of those other kinds of smoke that proceed from other sources 
(than fire). [And thus, the non-perception of what is not 
perceptible at the time cannot prove its non-existence ; 
as according to the Logician also, wo aro justified in believing 
that a certain tiling does not exist at the time, only when 
we make sure of the fact that if it had existed it would have 
boon perceived]. And further you cannot stop the possi¬ 
bility of such surmises as—‘when the particular kind of smoke 
produced by other causes will be perceived, then it may be. 
possible for ns to perceive particular features in the smoke 
produced by fire also.’ 

(•l<o5) “In tlie case of cognitions we find a common 
source (or cause) in the shape of thn non tad of the Mind and 
tfi^ Self." This is not right. For, if anything that 
proceeds from the contact of the Miinl and Self were ‘Cogni¬ 
tion,’ then Desire, hlffort &c. would also have to be regarded 
as ‘Cognition’ ! If then, as tbo cause common to all cognitions, 
you were to assume—either (1) some peculiar Unseen Agency, 
or (2) a certain peculiar force, or (3) the universal class 
* Cognition,’ or (4) the previous Negation or non-existence of 
Cognition,—then, some such (unseen) cause could also be as¬ 
sumed as pertaining in common to all su okos, even such as 
are not produced by fire. ft miglit bo argued that a single 
class can be assumed on the basis of an lltneeu Cause, only in 
a case where the seen cause is found to fail (to apply to all 
the individuals concerned) (while in the case in question the 
Causality of fire is not found to fail in regard to any smoke). 
This also cannot be right. As, even granting that if 
can bo assumed only in a case where the seen cause is found 
to fail,-—what guarantee have you that in any given case (of 
fire and smoke for instance) (even though you may not have 
found it to fail in the past,) that it will not fail in the future ? 

(436) The following argument may be brought for¬ 
ward by the Opponent“For you who would thus be cast¬ 
ing suspicion on all inferential processes, no inference would 
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be possible; inasmuch as, without admitting the existence 
of the inferences with regard to the nature of the Self held 
by your adversary, it would not be possible for you to engage 
in any discussion (as to the nature of the Self); and as these 
inferences that you yourself would accept (in this discussion) 
would be open to tlie same suspicions (that yon put forward 
against our inferences), you would (in putting forward such 
inferences) become op on to the charge of ‘ self-contradiction’.” 

This is not right, vve reply. For (if you do not 
admit the possibility of such suspicions), just as you accept as 
valid the inference of /re, on the ground ot its being tlie cause 
of smokPf —so in the same manner, you would have to accept 
as valid the inference, from the presence of/re, of the pres¬ 
ence of a certain source ot fire (from which you might have 
seen fire being produced in certain cases) ] and you would 
have no justification for suspecting and enquiring into the 
character of the relationship between fire and that particular 
cause]; specially, as all attendant circumstances being similar 
in the two cases, there can be no ground for regarding one 
as valid and the other as invalid. And further, if you hold 
that no suspicion can arise (with regard to the smoke being 
due to causes other than fire) even when wo actually perceive 
properties those to whichfthe production of smoke is due) 
common to the two (sources of smoke), then it comes to this 
that even when tho Cause is present in full force, the effect may 
not appear; and under tho circumstances, when for tho pur¬ 
pose of bringing about the effect, in the shape of the convic¬ 
tion of other people, you would atjbeinpt to put forth such 
causes as Verbal Assertion, Inferential Reasonings, and so 
forth,—you also would be open to the charge of * self-contra¬ 
diction.* “ But our case is different: the ‘ self-contradiction * 
that we have shown in your case, would itself be one of the 
‘peculiar features * (proving the fact of Smoke issuing from 
no other cause save fire); and when this ‘ peculiar feature * 
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will have been duly cognised, there would be no * non-cogni¬ 
tion of peculiar features ’ which is the necessary condition for 
the appearance of suspicion; and thus no suspicion being 
possible, how could there be any similar self-contradiction in 
our case ?” This cannot be, we reply. As the cognition of 
this ‘self-contradiction’ cannot be held to be due to mere fancy 
or conjecture and such other causes ; because inasmuch as 
such fancy &o. would always pertain to things that have no 
real existence, if the ‘ self-contradiction’ due to snch causes 
were to be effective, their operation would extend too far— 
(i, e. such fanciful * sol^-contradiotions’ could bo put forward 
in all cases). Nor can it bo urged that it is the ‘ self-contra¬ 
diction ’ that pertains to things other than those having no 
real existence, which would prove the rightly cognised (ab¬ 
sence of failure in the premiss put forward). This we shall 
refute later on, when dealing with ‘ Tarka ’ or Reasoning 
[page 369], 

(437) Thus then (the ‘self-contradiction * not being 
merely ‘ fanciful ’), wo ask—the ‘ cognition of peculiarity ’ 
in the shape ‘ self-contradiction,* that you put forward as the 
bar to any suspicion (with regard to the validity of your pre¬ 
miss)—this‘cognition’ must be held to proceed either from 
some Means of right Knowledge, or from mere Reasoning; 
if it proceeds from some Means of right Knowledge, then the 
. presence of the suspicion also would bo cognised by that same 
means of knowledge; as it is only when a certain suspicion is 
present that any ‘self-contradiction’ can be noticed in it; 
if there can be ‘ self-contradiction ’ even without the * sus¬ 
picion ’, then it is evident that the * self-contradiction ’ is equal¬ 
ly possible in both cases of likely suspicion (the one that 
jyou put forward against us, and the other brought forward 
Sby us against you). 

(438) “We grant that the Means of right Knowledge 
that would afford the cognition of ‘ self-contradiction *, would 
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also bring about the cognition of suspicion. What does this 
matter? The‘self-contradiction’would come about on the 
basis of the ‘suspicion’ appearing in the first instance ; and 
when this ‘ self-contradictionwhich would be a ‘ peculiar 
feature’ in the case, is cognised, it will not allow any further 
suspicion to appear.” It is not so, wo reply. For (this ‘self- 
contradiction ’ cannot prove the absence of failure in your 
premiss,—-either while tho ‘ Contradiction ’ exists, or after it 
has itself ceased; as) at the time that the ‘ self-contradiction ’ 
exists, the ‘failure’ (or discrepancy) of that which is suspected 
is proved by tho very suspicion that forms the basis of that 
suspicion ; and after that ‘su-^picion’ h.is ceased, the * self- 
contradiction’ based thereupon, which is the ‘peculiar feature’ 
you rely upon, also ceases ; and thus what would be there to 
bar further suspicion ? 

(4‘39) “ Granted that the ‘ [u^ouliar feature ’ of the ‘ Self- 
contradiction ’ is not present at that time;—there is corbaiuly 
present the Gognition of that Contraiiction, or the Impression 
left by its Cognition ; and in all caso& it is the Cognition of 
the ‘ peculiar feature ’, as well as the Impmsioii left by that 
ooguitiou, that are obstacles to further suspicion ; and in 
no case is suspicion barred by tho actual presence of the 
‘peculiar feature* itself.” This is not right, we reply. 
For wheu the ‘ peculiar feature ’ is such as is not coeval 
with its substrate (being only temporary) (is for instance, 
the dark^ colour of the unbaked jar),—if tho mere fact 
of this feature having been once perceived, or that of its 
impression being loft on tho mind, were to put a stop to all 
suspicion with regard to the future appearance of all similar 
‘peculiar features* in that same substrate,—then, in the case 
of the unbaked jar, as the dark colour will have been perceii&|, 
ed, either in the jar as a whole (according to the view th^ 
the baking applies to the jar as one composite whole), or in 
its component atoms (in accordance with the view that jth J 
bakii^ ^ ^he component, particles of the thing), there 
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could be no suspicion in regard to’[the likelihood of there 
appearing in that jar, in the future, of the other peculiar 
feature (the red colour), through the baking^ 

(440) Then again, if the * self-contradiction * appears only* 
after the suspicion has arisen, then it may be that, by reason 
of the perception of this ‘ self-contradiction ’, which would 
be a ‘ peculiar feature * residing in suspicion, there can be no 
further suspicion with regard to that suspicion (but it could 
not stop the appearance oC the previous suspicion itself). If, 
on the other hand, the ^selE-contradiction* resided in (depend¬ 
ed upon) the ‘failure’ (of your premiss, my suspicion with 
regard to which would, as you say, involve the ‘self-contra¬ 
diction’),—then, in that case, this ‘failure’ itself would be 
firmly established ; inasmuch as in that case, the ‘ failure*, 
being the substratum of the ‘ self-contradiction’ (which, ac¬ 
cording to you, is rightly cognised), would bo something 
that is rightly cognised. Nor may it be hold that the 
Reasonings are based upon the invariable concomitances 
known from times immemorial. For, it cannot bo said 
that those concomitances have been rightly cognised ; special¬ 
ly as we find in many cases— g. in the case of the notion 
of ‘Self* with regard to the body,—that even though the 
cognition has continued from time immemorial, it is wrong 
all the same ; and as for the cognition having come down 
from times immemorial, this would bo common to both (the 
cognition of your invai’iable concomitances, and the ordinary 
notion of self with regard to the body). Nor will it bo 
right for you to make us open to ‘self-contradiction* by 
means of the Reasoning that if we suspected ‘ failure* in your 
argument, we should be involved in ‘self-contradiction** 
As the very foundation of this Reasoning being unsound 
the Reasoning would be a false one; and if even a false 
Reasoning could succeed in making the opponent open to 
* self-oontradicbion’, then, the possibility of such * self-con¬ 
tradiction * would be common to both parties j inasmuch m 
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it is quite possible to make you open to * self-contradiction * 
by means of some sort of false Reasoning. If (in order 
to escape from this difficulty) you were to hold that the 
Reasoning has its basis in Inyariable Concomitance, there 
would be suspicion of ‘failure’ with regard to that con¬ 
comitance also, and so on ad infinitum. If ‘ self-contradic¬ 
tion * were to be urged against that suspicion also, then too, 
there would bo no end to these (Reasonings, Suspicions and 
Self-contradictions). 

* And thus it will not be difficult for us to quote (against 
you) your own couplet with a few letters altered (43). 

• ‘If there is self^contradioiion^ then there must be «««- 
pkion (on which that contradition is based); if there is no 
self-contradiction, then the suspicion remains in force all the 
more; and thus how could the suspicion be put an end to 
by self-contradiction^ and how too could any Reasoning stop 
the suspicion ?’ (44). 

(441) It might be argued that (the tmere * suspicion of 
failure’ can not stop all Inference, as in all suspicion or doubt 
there are always two sides of the question, and) the ‘ absence 
of failure’ (with regard to any Invariable Concomitance) 
consists in the abandoning of one side and accepting of the 
other (and on the basis of this accepted concomitance the In¬ 
ference could rightly proceed). But against this some people 
might put forward the fact that in a case where we see a 
certain thing as appearing {produced) and disappearing {des¬ 
troyed) simultaneously, it is not possible to perceive any such 
* absence of failure ’, [either as to its appearance {being born) 
or to its disappearance {being destroyed) which are the only 
two factors in the doubt as to the thing being present or not 
present]., 

• TMb is a parody of one of U^ayanacharya’s BLarikas. 

t Tbe fluspicion is always in toe form—is tliistl) true or (2) not true ? This 
is always followed by the rejecting of either (1) or (2) and the acceptance of the other. 
, Ip a case where the concomitance wonld be accepted as true, the Inf erence could 
f nghtly proceed bn the basis of that. 
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(442) Another definition of Invariable Oonoomitanoe is 
next tackled:—*Some people define ‘Invariable CJonoomi- 
tanoo’ as a natural relation. To these we put the question— 
Whose ‘ natural relation ’ is it ? Of the two members related ? 
or of something else? It cannot be the latter; as in that 
case Invariable Concomitance would come to be something 
quite contrary to what it is intended to be [as by this hypo¬ 
thesis it would be a relationship between things not concomi¬ 
tant with each other]. Nor could it bo the former; as 
in that case we would ask—What is the meaning of the word 
‘natural’? (1) Does it mean 'based upon, or subsisting in, 
the nature of the things related *?—(2) or, ‘ produced by the 
nature of the things related ’?—(3) or, * that which is not-dif- 
ferent from the nature of the things intended to be related ’?— 
(4) or, * that which is invariably concomitant with the nature 
of the things related’?—(5) or, ‘not due to anything other 
than the nature of the things related’?—(6) or something dif¬ 
ferent from these five ? 

(443) If it meant the (1)— i.e. ‘subsisting in the related 
things’—then there would be ‘invariable concomitance' between 
.‘Earth’ and ‘ capability of being cut by iron’ (as there is such 
a relation subsisting in these two). Nor can it mean the (2) ; 
as that would make your definition ‘too wide’ as well 
as ‘ too narrow ’ [* too wide * as including the relation of the 

* smoke ’ and the ‘ ass ’ that might be visible at the time; and 

* too narrow ’ as not including the relation between * Colour * 
and ‘ Taste,’ in whicb n^' relation is produced^. For the 
same reasons, the third meaning also cannot be accepted. 
[The definition being ‘ too wide ’ as including the relation 
between the ‘Earth-surface * and the ‘ absence of the jar *, 
where the relation is brought about by neither of the two 
relatives; and ‘ too narrow ’ as not including the relation 
between ‘ smoke * and ‘ fire,’ where the relation is due to tiha 

•Bae Vachaapa^i Miahra’s iVy<»yao5r«ifeo-<dJ/>ar^a-«ft5 (Vizianagram Sanakril 

Series, Benares) pp. 109*110, 
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contact of wet fuel]. Nor can the fourth meaning be ac¬ 
cepted; for until, yon hare explained what ‘invariable 
concomitance’ is, it cannot be ascertained what is so concomitant \ 
further, if the relation were so ‘ concomitant ’ then the things 
related^ with which it would bo concomitant, would, in virtue 
of this very fact, have a wider extension than the relation; 
and thus (there being no ‘ invariable concomitance * between 
the things themselves) the perception of one of these could 
not necessarily lead to the inference of the other. Nor can 
the fifth meaning be accepted; as if by ‘ being due ’ 
you mean ‘being ‘produced^ then the phrase ‘to anything 
other than the things related ’ would be entirely superfluous, 
tin case the relation in question be held to be eoerlasting ; as 
in that case, by its very nature, the relation would be not 
produced f either by the nature of the things themselves (or 
by any othbr thing) ; and in the case of the relation being 
held to be non-eternal, something transient (produced by some¬ 
thing),—then, in that case, there would be no possibility of 
any such relation ; as (there can be no such relation as is pro¬ 
duced by the two related things only), the causes available 
for the production of such relation being possible every where; 
in fact in the last resort, it cannot but be admitted that such 
relation as the one in question is brought about by such (uni¬ 
versally eflS.cient) causes as Time, Space, Unseen Agency, and 
soforth. Norcanthe meaning be accepted, for the simple 
reason that it cannot be explained what that ‘something else’ is; 
specially as in this case, this vie^ can be refuted by putting 
forth all possible alternatives and showing each of them to be 
unacceptable; as any other procedure would show the 
weakness ot the disputant. 

^Others again define ‘Invariable Concomitance* as 
the relationship that ia not due to any accidental eircumataneea^ 
To these people^ we pub the following question—What ia 
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ih^upadhi (accidental circumstance or condition) freedom 
from whicli constitutes your ^anuj.adhilcatva* ? 

(445) **UpUdhi'\ says the Logician, “ is that with which 
the probandiim is invariably concomitant, but with which the 
probans is not so concomitant.* This definition is derived 
from the following verset:—‘When of two terms—not related 
to each other (by the relation of invariable concomitance)—one 
is found to be invariably concomitant with the prohandum, if 
the other happens to bo such as has its negation (or absence)^ 
invariably concomitant with the negation (or absence) of the 
probandiim, this other is what is called Vpddhi this verse be¬ 
ing construed through negation as—*that is the Upadhi whose 
negation is concomitant with tlio negation of the probandam* 
(the affirmative form of which would bo ‘that which is con’ 
comitaut with the prohandum).* J This has been called UpUdhi 
(that which imposes) in view of the fact that one of its proper¬ 
ties (i. e. its concomitance) appears (is imposed upon, is 
cognised) in that which is intended to be the probans, —in 
the same manner as the redness of the red JapTi flower 
appears in the piece of rock-crystal. This is what has been 
thus declared (by Kumar ill Bhatta)§ :—‘Of an invariable con¬ 
comitance that is perceived, there is only a certain ohairacter 
that can be regarded as the basis of (leading up to) that con¬ 
comitance,—this character b dug one with regard to which 

" This ilefiiiitioii is the one given by I'tllyiinicljary.i in his Kuaumdiijali, page 
396 {Bibl. Ind). 

f Thi-. quotation is spoken of by*!he Slin'i'extI .IS a * Vdrtikx’; .and by the Vi^ya 
sagarl as‘VimuKi-sktoItiF. ‘That whioh h.is i^s negation coiicoinitaut xvith tie ne¬ 
gation of the probandnin’ is tHo sxinc as ‘th.it whioli is coLoouiitaut with thaprobsui- 
dnin’ (of the above de'i litio.i) ; and tlio qualifloatiou ‘pot related to each other’ 
Bignifies ‘that which is not eoneouiitaut with Ihe piobans.' 

t The whole of this seutonco, from here down to the end of the par^ ia 
the iVyi/ya-kiMttmtifyfllt pp. 412-13 (Bib. fnd.). ' ♦ * 

§ iS/do/«a-v.2rti&(i, Aiinmaual3-15. Aeoordiog to the Shankar! this quotation 'Con* 
tains onlythe second aUoka. But the Vidya-sagarl »read8 two. We adopt (he lattey 
reading. The Bibl ind. edition otQxQjfy.iyakusnmMJali however contains only one* 
shldka (the second). 

JSCh. 299. 
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it is ascertained that if it exists, the other must exist ;* there 
are however many other characters which man lend 
support to invariable concomitances based upon entirely 
differeat characters,—but which even though perceived can¬ 
not rightly lead up to the notion of that with which the 
thing concerned may be concomitant* . This Upadhi may be 
one with regard to which we are quite certain (as to its be* 
ing an *upa<^hi)^ as also one which may be merely suspected 
(as being one) [i. e, the merest suspicion of the presence of 
such a character is enough to vitiate the validity of the 
inference.] With regard to this we have the following 
declaration t:—‘So long as there is even an hundredth part 
of a suspicion as to the presence of the prohons in a substra¬ 
tum where the prob induin ca,n never subsist,—how can such 
probans ever have any inferential force (how can it ever 
lead to any inference).*’ 

(446) The above definition of ‘ Upadhi * cannot be accept¬ 
ed. As it would apply to the character of ‘ paksetaratva* 
(the character of being something other than the paksa/)^ 

• That ia itosay, there may bo some cliaiaotoM which even though belonging 
to the Paksa, for instance,—which paksa may be the aubstratum of the concomitance 
of Bome other property,—cannot prove the preaence of the other character. 

1’The Vidyasagarl speaks of this quotation as ‘ahhiyuita-vachana, and the 
KtuumMjaltprakHsha viiddhasamm^ti’ (page 395, Bllb. Indua) 

Jin the inference—the ‘Mountain is fiery, because there is smoke’, the charaettr 
of being other than the mounfatn (which is the paksa) is soiiietlnng that resides where 
ever fire exists. Though this may not be true with regard to the mountain itself, 
—^yet as the presence of fire tn the mountain is still doubtful (depending for ascer* 
tainment upon the inference itself), it cannot betaken ^to account Thus then, 
the Bud character is one with whom fire (the probandum) is invariably concomitant. 
So this fulfills the first condition of *ujjadht.’ The second condition is that the 
probans should not be invariably concomitant with it; in the case in question we 
find that emoke (the probans) is not luvanably concomitant with the character of 
bring other than the momtain ; as the two (smoke and this character) are not 
found together in the mountain itself. As the presence of smoke in the mountain 
is not doubtful, tlike the presenee of fire),—being actually pe-oeived by the eye,-—* 
it has to be taken .into account. Thus then we find a term—in the shape of the 
said charaoter-^which fulfills both conditions of the npH^hi. Thus yonr definitton 
•f is one that vitiates even such, valid inferences as 'Uw mountain has fire 
beoanse it smokes.* 
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Nor will it be right for you to add a further qualification to 
your ‘upadhi’—»iz., that of being ‘something other th&npaksd- 
taratva* As in that case, the definition will cease to 
apply even to such *paksetarapa' as is indicated by the sub- 
lation or denial (of the inferential conclusion) In answer 
to this, it may be argued that in such cases, Sublation is not 
an upadhit but only something indicating the invalidity of 
the cognition (and as such it is only right that this subla- 
tionisnot included in the definition of ‘TJpadhi'). Butin 
that case, if Sublation had no connection with ‘Upatjihi ’ or 
‘invalidating condition’,—there would be no ‘sublation’ at all. 
[As there is real ‘sublation’ only where there is an invalidat¬ 
ing condition]. It is in view of this fact that it has been 
declared (by Udayana) that, “ whether the * Upadhi ’ be in¬ 
dicated either by sublation or by something else,—it ddfes 
not make any difference.” In order to avoid this you will 
perhaps add a further qualification to your definition 
of‘Fpadhi’ (defining it as that which is other than ‘paksetarat- 
va’ and also other than that indicated by sublation. But this 
also will not help you ; as (even though this may save you 
from the difficulty now pointed out by us), it does not save 
you from the difficulty that until you have ascertained what 
^invariable concomitance’ is, you cannvd- ascertain what it is 
with which the probans is not Hnoariabhj concomitant' i 
nor can you ascertain with what the probandnm is ‘ invari¬ 
ably concomitant.' And thus tlioro is mutual intor-depen- 
dence between your ‘vyapti’ and nparlhid 

* For instance, in tlie invalid infcroncn—‘Firo is a not-hot substance,—be¬ 
cause it lias colour—like tho jar,’—this reasoning is invaliclaied by ‘paksCtaratva’, 
which is a real Upiidhi. As the character of being other thaiijlre is such that non-heat 
is invariably concomitant with it, and colour is B#t so concomitant with it (as lire 
also has colour). That such is the fact ia indicated by_ the sublation or denial of 
tho conclusion by actual perception. If then ‘ paksotaratva’ were excluded from 
the definition of npOdhi this dehnition^ would not include the ‘ pakfStaratva in the 

ease cited. 
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(44)7) You may explain that what you mean by theyro- 
handum being * invariably cgnoomitant * with a certain thing is 
that the probandum is never seen apart from that thing (and 
for recognising this it is not necessary to ascertain what * in¬ 
variable concomitance ’ is, and thus there is no mutual inter¬ 
dependence). But this also cannot be right; for it may so 
happen that even though a'particular probandum may actually 
ber such as exists apart from the thing in question, yet it may 
be seen (or conceived of) as being one that does not exist apart 
from it (i. e., in cases of mistaken conceptions) ; and your 
definition of ‘ Upadhi' would thus become applicable to such 
a thing also. Nor can it be ascertained that the probandum 
will never, at any future time, be found to bo apart from the 
thing concerned [hence you cannot, with a view to escape from 
the difiioulty just put forward, define the invariable concomi¬ 
tance of the probandum with a certain thing as lying in the 
fact that the probandum neither was, nor is, nor ever will 
be apart from that thing]. And further, at the time that 
the invariable concomitance itself is being cognised (and 
hence the Irtajor premiss is still in the formation), the other 
(minor) terra has nob yet acquired the character of the true 
*probandum* (which it can acquire only after the conclusion has 
been arrived at and formulated*); and hence how can you 
ascertain (at the time of the cognition of invariable concomi¬ 
tance) the fact of any term being such as does not exist apart 
from the * Sddhya * or * probandum ’ ? It may be said in ans¬ 
wer to this that “ what is meant by the ‘probandum^ is (not 
that which is proved, but) that with which the other term 
is invariably concomitant. But this also will be not right; 
until you have ascertained the ‘invariable concomi¬ 
tance’, you cannot ascertain the meaning of that with which 
something else is invariably concomitant (thus the ascertain¬ 
ment of this latter character depending upon that of 
‘invariable concomitance,’ which in its turn is dependent 


* A term becomes a probandum, Bd^hy» onlj after it has been proved or fitg' 
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upon tlie former, there results a mutual inteivdependenoe). 
You will perhaps say that what you mean by your ‘ vya^aka *• 
(that with which another thing is invariably concomitant) 
is that which is known to have the possibility of such a 
character (and it is not necessary for it to bo recognised as 
actually possessed of that character). But this also will 
not help you ; as until you have ascertained what the * vya- 
paka * really is, of what character would you cognise the 
‘possibility^ ? You will perhaps find it better now to declare 
that what you moan is that the JJpadhi is to be such that the 
prohandum in invariably concomitant with it, —and that even 
though what you intend to be the ‘probandum ’ may not 
actually have the character of the true ‘ probandum’, yet all 
that is meant is that it should be capable of being the prohan- 
diim. This also is not right, we reply. For how is it 
to be known that this is capable of being the probandum 
and that is not; specially as it cannot yet bo assorted that 
this can bo ascertained by the fact of its being found to be 
such that something is * invariably concomitant * with it. 

(448) Having thus shown that it cannot be explained what 
is meant by the Upadhi being such that the probandum is 
invariably concomitant with it, we now proceed to show that 
in all cases of Upadhi it is impossible to ascertain that the 
Upadhi is such that the prohans is not invariably concomitant 
with it (this latter being the second differentiura of the Upadhi 
according to the Logician). For in the stock-example 
of the Inference with Upadhi or the Vitiated Inference —*he is 
dark because he is the son of Maitra’ (where the character^ of 
being due to the eating of leaves and herbs is said to be the 
UpUdhi or ‘ Vitiating Condition ’),—it is extremely diflficuit 
to make sure that the action of the eating of leaves and herbs is 
not present in the particular son of Maitra (and yet it is only 
when this is ascertained that the said character can be held 
to be such that the probans, the being Maitra*s son, is not 
invariably concomitant with it)» 
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(449) In answer to the above the Opponent says “ We 
have a case of certain Opadhi when we have valid meana 
of ascertaining the aforesaid character ; while in cases where 
no such means is available, the Opadhi is regarded as only 
doubtful. (And the case of Maitra’s son comes within this 
latter category) inasmuch as tliore is nothing to show that 
it is absolutely necessary that there should be in every case 
that ejfect of herh-patimj with which the being Maitra’a son 
is invariably concomitant.” I’his is not right, we reply. 

As the fact of the case being one of the result of herb¬ 
eating can also be proved by means of the same probans —yis., 
that of being MailnCs son ; and hence it is quite possible, on 
the strength of this, to oU't off all doubt oven as to its being an 
JJpndhi (inasmuch it would bo shown to be one with which 
the probans is invariably concomitant). If, in order to meet 
this diiEculty, you were to argue that, in the case of the 
inference (‘ this is a case of the result of herb-eating, because 
it is a case of Maitra’s son’) also, there would be an Vpadhi 
in the shape of the accessory circumstances attendant upon 
the herb-eating (and thus that inference itself being vitiated, 
the doubtful character of the original ttpadhi remains intact), 
—then the actual presence of each of these accessory cir¬ 
cumstances also could be inferred from the same probans^ that 
of its being a case of Maitra’s child (and thus there would 
be no UpUdhi in any of these cases). “ Butin this manner 
there would bo an infinite regress of Upadhis and Inferen¬ 
ces.” But, we ask, wherefore could not there be the same 
infinite regress in the putting forward of one upEdhi after 
the other? Then again, if ‘accessory circumstances’ were to 
be regarded as a vitiating upadhis then, such upadhis would 
be present even in the case of correct inferences, as that 
of the presence of fire from smoke—(And as this would vit¬ 
iate all inferences), it will be necessary for you to add to 
your definition of vpadhi some such qualifying clause as 
would exclude the said ‘accessory oiroumstanoes/ 
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(450) The Opponent puts the following question— 
** When you would be proving the darkness of the child by 
the fact of its being Maitra’s child, there would be the 
possibility of an upadhiin the shape of the result of herb- 
eating ; and when you would proceed to prove this latter 
fact of its being a case of herb-oating by the same reasoning 
(that of the child being Maitra’s), there again would be 
the possibility of an upudhi in the shape of ‘darkness’, and 
Uius as in all such cases there would be a possibility of 
VpU4’iif how could you ever succeed in proving with abso¬ 
lute certainty the presence of that which we put forward as 
the iipTldhi (setting aside by this proof its character of 
‘ Upadlii’) ? ” This is not right, we reply. For, in¬ 
asmuch as we could prove with absolute certainty each of 
the two (‘darkness’ and ‘being a case of herb-eating’) by the 
same prohans, of ‘being Maitra’s child’,—there would be no 
possibility even of suspecting any of the two to be such that 
the prohans is not invariably concomitant with it. [And 
thus neither would have the character of your ‘TJpadhi’]. If 
what wo say is not right, and if in such cases, any of the two 
were a true uplidhi, then you would have many undesirable 
contingencies, like the following, which would strike at the 
root of all inferential reasoning :—(1) When you would prove 
the fact of the World having a Creator, you would have an 
upadhi in the character of bnng produced hy the Unseen Force 
(of Destiny) ; and when you would seek to prove the fact 
of Earth being produced by the Unseen Force, you would 
have an Upadhi in the shape of the character of having a 
creator; —(2) sinnilarly when proving the World to be the crea¬ 
tion of an intelligent person, you would have an Upadhi in 
the shape of the character of being produced by effort; and 
when proving this latter you would have the character of 
being produced by an intelligent person as the Upadhi ;—(3) so 
also, when proving the presence of something possessing the 
general character of ‘fire’, you would have for the Upadhi, 
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the character of containing heat or brightness produii^d by 
fuel ; and when proving this latter, there would be an Tlpd^ 
dhi in the shape' of the 'presence of something possessed of 
the generic character of idre. 


(451) [Page 377] Some Logicians have held that in the 
definition of ‘ UpadhV what is meant by the TJpU^hi ‘being 
such that the probandum is iavariably concomitant with 
it’ is, that the relation holding between the probans and the 
probandum is so concomitant. The reasonings we have 
put forward above servo to demolish this view also [as 
even this character cannot bo ascertained until it is 
known what is meant by the character of the ‘probandum’ 
and by that of ‘having something as invariable concomitant*]. 
[Having thus shown that these two characters cannot be as¬ 
certained in the case of the doubtful UpUdhQ we now proceed 
to show that in the case of the certain Vpadhi also, if 
the Upadhi happens to be one that is not perceptible 
by the senses, the negation of this Upadhi also (a know¬ 
ledge whereof will be necessary for ascertaining that the 
probans is not invariably concomitant with this Vpadhi) will 
be one that cannot be perceived by the senses ; hence in any 
case it will have to be inferred; and this inference of the nega¬ 
tion or absence of the upadhi could very well be met by the 
counter-inference of its presence,—this inference being based 
upon the prohans having for its probandum that same upadhi* 
You wiirperhaps retort that—“ even so, this shall be a case 
of doubtful upadhi** True; by saying so you have won a 
victory certainly, but only over ; as the position that 
you had taken up was that the case cited by ‘you was one of 


• In the case of the inference ‘he is Maitra’s son’ the character of being due to 
eaiing is brought forwar(f'aB the This up&dhi cannoirbe known by the senses; 

hence its absence also caii be only inferred the inference, being in the form—‘There 
is no efEect of herb-eating in his case, because he is of fair complexion*. This infer¬ 
ence can ba met by the counter-inference—‘This is a case of the eflEect of herb-eating 
■(the original' upadhi being the probandum here),—because he is Maitr®’* *0“' 0®® 
«ame prob«n$ the one in the original inference). 
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certain npUiiU, and yet when it has been shown to you that 
it is at best on|y a case of doubtful upa^hit you rejoice at it 
and consider it quite favourable to yourself; well, who could 
do so except one who had completely conquered all idea of 
shame! 

(452) [We have brought forward the above objections 
after having taken it for granted that there is some suspicion 
as to the presence of the upadhi]. As matter of fact, however, 
when no certain upadhi is accepted, there can be no suspicion 
even, with regard to its presence (as it is only when a thing 
is known to exist that there can bo any suspicion as to its pres¬ 
ence). The Opponent will perhaps say in answer to this 
that—there would be a case of the due perception of a cer¬ 
tain upadhi, where the presence of the upadhi is distinctly 
‘and surely cognised by Sense-perception [for instance, such 
upadhis as the contact of wet fuel, as vitiating the inference 
‘it is smoking, because there is fire’—in which case it is clearly 
perceived that the prohandum, *smoko*, is invariably concomi¬ 
tant with the wet-f ueUcontact, but the probans ‘fire’, is not so]. 
This also is not right, we reply; as in such cases, the deniial 
of the presence of the upadhi (wet-fuel-contact) being based 
upon the Senses, the super-sensuous presonoe of that same 
ttpcidhi {contact of wet fuel in the red-hot iron) could be 
inferred or proved by means of the same probans (presence 
o/’^re) which had been sought (by means of the upadhi) to 
be rendered incapable (of proving the probandam) * [and thus 
the upadhi would cease to be an upadhi; at any rate its 
character would become open to doubt]. Specially because 
as a matter of fact, we findtbfat even though a certain thing 

That is is to say, all that the seDse-peroeption of the absence of wet-fueircon- 
tact proves is the absence such contact as could be perceived by the senses; it can¬ 
not prove anything^as to the presence or absence of such wet-fuel-contact as naay be 
imperceptible by the senses ; and it would be possible to prove the presence of this 
supersensuous contact by means of the following inference:—‘In this red-hot iron 
there is contact of wet fuel,—because it contains fire—like the culinary hearth.’ 
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(fire f.i.) may in one place (in the culinary hearth f.i.), Bo par-, 
oeptiblo by the senses, yet, in another place, there il nofchhag 
to prevent its having its existence proved in the impercep¬ 
tible form by means of the same probans ; e g. tfife digestive 
fire in the stomach (though imperceptible) is proved by the 
fact of digestion. [That is to say, though in the 
case of the culinary hearth, on finding that cooking is done 
■we infer the presence of fire which is perceptible,—yet 
finding the same ‘ cooking digesting, being done to the 
food in the stomach, we infer the presence of fire in the 
stomach, where it is not perceptible]. 

(453) Then again, your definition of hipadhi ^—as that 
which, while being such that the prohms is not invariably 
concomitant with it, is yet one with which the probandum is 
so concomitant’—is open to another objection:—the being the 
ejfect of the eating of herbs and such other things (which the 
Logician cites as the stock-example of his upadhr) is not one 
with which the probandum. (being of dark complecion') is invar¬ 
iably concomitant; for as a matter of fact, there is no such 
single substance as * Shaliadiiva ’ (i.c. the terra ‘ herbs and 
such other things’ being indefinite, it cannot give rise to any 
one definite conception) ; and as such the probandum could 
not be invariably concern.fcanb with it.* IB.iu oven granting the 
possibility of concomitance witli such an indefinite term; 
wo find that the dark complesion is not invariably con¬ 
comitant with the said eating of herbs, ^c.; as for instance, the 
darkness of such substances as the blue stone is not the effect 
of any eating at all. You will perhaps say that jour proban- 
dutn is the ^darkness (f the human bodgf and this certainly is 
invariably concomitant with the eating of herbs This 
also is not right, we reply. As the ‘ upat^Id ’ is put forward 
as against the invariable concomitance (as expressed in the 

• The dart complexion may be concomitant with the eating of herbs, or of the 
eating of some deBnite aobstance , it could not be held to bo ooncomitaat with ‘the 
eating of herbs and iuch othtt Oungs.’ 
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premiiiB)upon which the inferences (ought to be vitiated by the 
upS^hi is based): and the concomifcance that we find to be ex¬ 
pressed in the inference in question is not with *the darkness of 
the human body* (the basic major premiss being in the form 
*d%rhne88 is invariably concomitant with the eating of herbs 
&o.') ; specially as the ‘darkness* mentioned in the premiss 
formulating the invariable concomitance is ‘darkness* in its 
most general form, and not that particular form of it which is 
found in human beings ; because that the darkness referred to 
herein is that which resides in a human being (the particular 
child in question) is proved, not indeed by the aforesaid 
premiss, but by that other premiss wherein the prohana is 
spoken of as residing in the Minor term (this child). [Hence 
‘the darkness of human beings* cannot be accepted as figur¬ 
ing in the premiss formulating the invariable concomitance]. 
For if the general statement in the premiss referred to the 
‘ darkness of a human being’, then (the conclusion would be 
in the form ‘the human child of Maitra is dark’, where) the 
word ‘human’ would be absolutely incapable of precluding any¬ 
thing (more than what is already precluded by the word *Mai- 
tra*8 child’); and as such it would lose its qualifying character. 
If the woi^ ‘human* were regarded as serving the useful 
purpose of excluding the darkness acquired indirectly 
through the besmearing of soot and such other causes,—then 
whereby would you have an exclusion of that darkness which 
belongs to a human being darkened (by the besmearing of 
soot) who may be in contact with Maitra’s son,—where also 
the darkness of lijaitra’s son comes to him indirectly (and 
is yet belonging to a human body, and as such not capable 
of being excluded by the qualification ‘human’) ? 

(454) Nor will it be right for you to declare that what 
you mean by the upU^hi being such that the probandum is 
invariahly conoomiimt with it is that it never fails to bo 
present wherever the probans and the probandum are found 
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to be related (that is to say, the being the remit of the eating 
of herbs &c, never fails to be present wherever darkness is 
found to be related with the child of Maitra), This 
will not be right, we say ; as if such were the 
character of ‘Upadhi*, then, in the case of the infer¬ 
ence that ‘ a certain organ (of vision) is of the nature of 
tBjas (light) because it is the organ which affords the per¬ 
ception of colour’ (which is valid, and as such ought to be 
free from upadht)^ you would have such an UpU^hi in the 
shape of ^ udhhutarupatva * (the character of manifested 
colour) [which would be something which never fails to be 
present wherever * the nature of tSjas’ is found to be related 
to * the perception of colour*; as there can be no perception 
of colour except when it is manifested]. Similarly if you 
were to insert the probans as a qualification to the ‘proban- 
dum’ (i. e., if you were to declare your upUd,hi to be Sdtfhand^ 
vachchhinnasadhyavyapaka, * that with which the probandum, 
as determined or qualified by the probans, is invariably con¬ 
comitant’],—^then, there should bo something for the exclusion 
of which you add this qualification; now if what you 
intend to exclude is that with which the unqualified proban^ 
dum is invariably concomitant,—then this character of upa- 
dhi could not belong to that which is capable of giving 
rise to a doubt as to the truth of the invariable concomi¬ 
tance on which the inference in based.* If, on the other hand, 
the qualification you add {sU^hanUvaohGhhinna) is not intended 
to exclude anything,—then it fails to be a true qualification 
tor certainly a qualification does not become useful (and 
hence a true qualification) simply because there is necessity 
for it; it becomes so only when it serves the purpose of 

* Where the Upa^hi is th6r(!i the logician hag the 

But at the same time ho accepts that also as the WffVf (t^agh only 

that which is only Hence if the definition of the were 

restricted to the w m r ufaidfiW t WHW h would oot include the aforesaid 
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excluding Bomething (which could not be otherwise els^cluded). 
And thus your ‘qualification’ being altogether useless, your 
definition would bo open to the fallacy of * asuf^hi* (i. e., the 
asii^dhii or non-accomplishment, of the visJiSaam) ; just as we 
have in the case of the argument—* the world is without a 
creator, because it is not produced by a bodied being*— 
(where we have the ViaJwaanusiddki in view of the utter use¬ 
lessness of the qualification ‘bodied*). 

(455) •Then again, how could you make your definition 
of upUdhi applicable to such cases as that of a negative in- 
^rence which is invalid (and as such must have a vitiating 
upUdht), specially where the probans is really present (as 
a qualification) in the 8abject (Minor Term),— e. g., in the 
inference—‘the living body is made up of more than one 
substance, alfof which are other than Earth, Water, Fire, Air, 
AkSsha, Time, Space and Soul, because it is endowed with 
breathing &o.*—(where though breathing &c. are actually 
present in the living body, yet the inference is not valid) ? 
Because, as a matter of fact, we find that in the invalid nega¬ 
tive inference, that which is, the probandum is not invari¬ 
ably concomitant with the upadhi ; for (if it were so) that which 
is intended by the opponent to be the probandum would bo 
present somewhere (and totally non-existent, as the proban¬ 
dum of the universal negative inference should be). Then 
again, if there were an upadhi in the negative premiss, then 
. that term in the negation which is the invariable concomi¬ 
tant {vie, the absence or negation of the probandum^ would 
have to be such that the upUdhi is invariably concomitant 
with it • (and thus the probandum could not be invariably 

* Having shown the impossibility of the definition of Upadhi in regard to 
affirmative iaferenoee, the author proceeds to show the same in regard to aega> 
tive inf erenoes. 

+ T^t is to say—it would be absolutely necessary that wherever the TTp ^ t 
exists, these cannot be etching made up of more than one substance, all of whioh 
are otner than Barth and water &c. If this were not so,— i. «>, if the Upadhi were hot 
so oonoomitant witii the negation of the probandum, it would be possi^ for 
the Ups^ to be present even in cases where we have the n^ation of the notation 
of tbeprobundum ; that is to say, where the Upadhi is, there &e probandum also is. 
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ooxieomitsnt with the uj^dhi; and yet 'this is a neeeMary 
qualification in your definition of upUdhi). If it were not so 
then, whererer there is presence of the v>p3dhi there would 
be the presence of the probandum also [and thus instead of 
disproving the probandum the upUdhi would prove it]. Thus 
it is absolutely necessary for you (in order to escape from 
the aforesaid difficulty) to accept the fact that in such 
cases it is the upUdhi which is invariably concomitant 
with the negative probandum ; and from this it will 
follow that the negation of that with which the upSdhi 
is concomitant must itself be regarded as concomitant 
with the negation of the upcidhi ; and this leads to a most 
uhdesirable contingency.* [ Viz: inasmuch as it is the negation 
of Ifiie probandum with which the negation of the upU^hi is 
concomitant, and not vice verm, this would only show that 
wherever we have the negation of the probandum there 
would be negation of upadhif^—axidL not vice versa ; and from 
' this it would follow that there may be cases where though the 
negation of the probandum is present, we cannot be sure of the 
presence of the negation of the upddhi], [Though in the case 
of premisses where both terms are omnipresent or all-pervad¬ 
ing, the relation of concomitance remains the same even if 
the negations of the terms are taken, yet] in cases of unequal 
concomitance (where one term is always more extensive than 
the other) it cannot be denied that the relation of concomi¬ 
tance broomes reversed when the terms are taken in their 
negative fdrms.t 

* The tranaUtioQ taUowa the roadiog qcw ; which appears to be the 

ona favoured by the Vi^yasagarl; the reading of the Faodit edition is not intelligible. 

. t That is, tbongb in the case of the proposition 'all things are nameable’, in 
bi^'amxaative form "things ’ are concomitant with * nameablity', so alsoia the neffa* 
tive fonos * all Bon<tbiugs ’ are non-nomeable’, rum-^ing remaina conoomitaht 
with Hon-mrMaUUty. But in the case of the ordinary proposition *all men 
ate mortaT we have ‘man' conconutant with ‘mortal’, hot -vwen we take tilie terms 
‘non-man’ and ‘npn-mortal’, the relation becomer‘reversed,’ as it is the oirfdo ‘opn* 
ihortd’. In4he affinnative form the fact of one being ‘ man’ would prbve w 
hi|i ‘ mortality,'while in jhe latto it woold .be ‘ non-mmlAlity ’ tbet woidd peova 
^ ‘aoii'tntaiy st^aotw.^ This is ihe text means by tha ui wii TWW t Il 'i WUft ilt. 
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(466) Nor will it ba right for you to assert that, ** in 
the case of negative inferences (if no uptLdhi is possible) 
other discrepancies would be pointed oufc/* For [there 
are only two discrepancies possible in Inference— (1) Fifcher 
the proham may be nob present in the ‘Subject* (Minor term), 
this condition vitiating the Minor premiss, (2) or there may 
be no invariable concomitance between the probans and the 
prohandamt this vitiating the Major premiss;] the presence 
of the proham in the ‘subject’ (minor term) being admitted, 
the only other discrepancy that you can assort is the absence 
of the invariable concomitance (on which the inference is 
based); and for the purpose of demolishing the invariable 
concomitance, it is absolutely necessary for you to show that 
there is an upadhi (which alone, by your theory, can vitiate 
the concomitance). 

[Uavinj refuted the Upadhi, • author reeumes the thread of 
hia refutation of ‘ Vyapti fve para. 441, bottom of p. 371, 

* Pandit ’ edition.] 

(457) We shall accept, for the sake of argument, some 
sort of a dednition of VyUptL Sven then, the Inference 
would be possible only when, the VyUpti is present; and 
thus there would have to be a VyUpti (invariable con¬ 
comitance) between Inference and the VyUpti (without which 
according to you, no Inference is possible). And thus there 
would be ‘Self-dependence’ of the VyUpti^ (t. e., a ‘vicious cir¬ 
cle). If, in order to escape from this, the ‘invariable concomi¬ 
tance ’ subsisting between the Inference and the ‘ invariable 
concomitance’ upon which it is based, were held to be totally 
different from this latter ‘Invariable Concomitance*,—then 
there would be no possibility of any such single comprehensive 
conception as ‘Invariable Concomitance’ (every oonoomitanee. 
being distinct by itself); and further, there would be quite an 
endless series (of Concomitances) [and under the circumstan¬ 
ces, it would nert be possible for you to make any sudh eeiia- 
prehensive declaration as that ‘all Inference is base^ ttpon 
l f mm (i M ^Oonoomitanes'\, 
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[The author proceeds to refute the defiaition of the Poifat^af' 

(. «.i between the pro- 

ham and the ‘Subject’ or Minor Term is asserted.—Having disoard* 
ed this, he proceeds to refute the dehnitiotos of the PoJtsa itself.} 

•(459) The Logicians declare that Inference is brought 
about by vyUpH and pa&sa~(^harmat^. What, we ask,—-do you 
mean by pak^a-dharmatu*, — i. by the probtna being the 

dharma of the pakm ? Does it mean that the probane euheiete 
in thepaksa ? If so, then, we reply that this is not possible 
as in that case, for the Logician and his followers, such terms 
as ‘Knowable* and the like (which denote characters that can 
be asserted of all things) could never serve as probane ; as 
according to them the relationships between the Cognition 
and its object (called the visayavisai/ibhUoa-sambandha) is not 
anything different from the very forms of the cognition and 
the object themselves ; and hence it is not possible for these 
forms to eabsist in the object of cognition; f (consequently by 
this view it is not possible for the relationship to subsist 
in the thing cognised, which would be thepa&su in such 
inferences). 

(459) Then again, what is that ^paksd* the subsistence 
wherein of the proham would constitute your ^pakaadhar- 
maid* ? (A) “Well,” says the Logician, **thepakaa, or Minor 
Term, is that wherein the presence of the addhya (Major 
Term) is intended to be proved (by means of the inference). ** 

• The whole of para. 458 according to the f«r«TrsT*rfV should come after 
para. 461. 

j* In the inference'—‘the jar is predicable, because it is knowable',—the 
knowahility of the jar, according to the Logician, is not anything diSerent from 
the $var&pa of the jar and its cognition ; thus ‘knowability’ is thejsame as the jar ; 
and as a thing cannot subsist in itself the knowability (which is the probans in the 
inference) cannot subsist in the jar (which is the pakaa). Thus there being no 
pakio-^harmaii, all such inferences will have to be regarded.asinvalid. 

According to the other view on the other hand, the kmwahiU^ of a Uiing 
consists in its being,related to its own cognition by a peculiar relationship called the 
firwfWsPUrtPlWBJ and thia is something wtirely 4iSerent fmm tike thing and 
itseognitios. 
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This definition cannot be accepted, we reply. As this 
* intention to prove the sSdhya * must be either a desire 
to mal^e it comprehensible (and acceptable) to others, or a 
desire to comprehend it for oneself. If it were the former, 
then, there would be no possibility of any inference for one’s 
own sake. In the latter case also, there would be no possi¬ 
bility of any one inferring for himself the ‘execrable taste’ 
(of something, rotten meat, for instance), from the fact of 
its bad smell [as in this case there is no desire to comprehend 
the ‘execrable taste’ and consequent inedibility t the desire 
of the man himself being to eat the meat; as it is this desire 
that urges him to take up the meat; when he picks it up 
and finds it stinking, he infers^ for himself, the fact that 
the meat must taste bad ; this inference being quite valid ; 
the definition of the paksa however fails to apply to this 
piece of meat], (B) Nor may the paksa be defined as that 
which has a certain dharma {character) which is not ascer~ 
tained. For, we ask in this case, would the presense 
of the probans also in the intended paksa be not-ascertained ? 
Or would it be ascertained ? . If it were not-ascertained, 
then the resultant inferential cognition could not come 
about. If, on the other hand, it were ascertained, then, the 
paksa would cease to be that which has its dharma not 
ascertained (as the probans is a dharma Of it, and it is as¬ 
certained). (0) Nor again, may the paksa be defined as 
one having that particular dharma not-ascertaiued tohich is 
the object {visaya) of the probans. * As in this connec¬ 
tion we ask—by whom is the dharma not ascertained ? 
Clearly not by the person propounding the inference ; aa 
what he himself does not know for certain, he cannot put 
forward for convincing other people. Nor can the non-as¬ 
certainment be held to be by the Opponent (to whom the 

* Such a 4harma is the or the Major Term. So this definition would 
nean that tlie is that the presence in which of the major terin ia not 

aioertained. 
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inference is addressed); for we often find that eten in 
connection with the views of the opponent, two persona 
enter into a discussion, not indeed as *opponents’ seeking 
victory over each other, but only for the purpose of showing 
off learning [and as in this case there in no opponant, there 
can be no *non<<iscertamaient by the opponent*, and so the 
definition of paksa would fail to apply in this case]. 

(460) Then again, we ask— is the ‘non-ascertainment’ 
of my such dharma as is the visaya of the probans ? Or 
of only that probans which is to be propounded by the 
opponent ? It cannot be the former, surely ; as in that case, 
even when the presence of fire in the mountain is definitely 
known, the mountain would be regarded as the ‘paksa* with 
reference to the smoke, in virtue of the non-a^certainmeut 
of the presence therein of many other such dharmas. [While 
as a matter of fact, the mountain can be regarded as the 
‘ paksa,* when smohe is the probans, only so long as the 
presence of fire, with which smoke is invariably concomi¬ 
tant, is not known for certain, but is only suspected]. Nor 
can the second alternative be maintained ; as in that case 
also, the same undesirable contingency would arise; inas¬ 
much as those other prohanses also would be such as could 
be propounded by the opponent. If, in order to escape from 
this difficulty, you restrict the ‘ non-ascertainment * to any 
one specific probans—the smoke for instance—then it would 
be impossible for you to form any comprehensive idea 
of the 'paksa* (every definition suiting one specific case 
only). And further, your definitions involve a most objec¬ 
tionable mutual inter-dependence-uis. your idea of the 
probans depending on the idea of the paksa, as, accord¬ 
ing to you, the prohans is only that which, while being 
invariably concomitant (with the probmdum), is present 
in the pakya and that of th^ paksa in its turn depending 
upon the idea of the probans \ Then again, in the case 
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The Shiva-Sutras discovered *’ by Vasugupta is th© 
last of a series of many anonymous works on the Shaiva Tantra 
known to us only by sundry quotations, e. g., Vijnana-bhai- 
rava, Malinivijaya, Svachhancla, Timirodghata, etc. It is also 
the first of the series of works which expound the Kashmiri 
Shaiva School which was founded in the tenth century A. D., 
and which is yet alive. The first faint adumbrations of 
the Shaiva Tantra are found in the Taittiriya Yajur-Veda, but 
it developed into an organized system of beliefs and practices 
in South India in the earlier centuries of the Christian era, 
when the Shaiva as well as the Vaisnava tantras became 
formidable rivals of the prevailing Bauddha, which had lost 
its pristine purity of an ethical code, and degenerated into 

an elaborate tantra. The Shaiva tantra travelled North and 

• • • • 

became the Lakulisha Pashupata of Gujerat and the Pratya- 
bhijna of Kashmir. Bhatta Kallata and Abhinava-Gup^a 
were the most famous of the successors of Vasugupta 
KsSmaraja, the pupil of Abhinava-Gupta, wrote the com¬ 
mentaries—Shiva-Siitra-Vimarsini, here translated. For a 
fuller account of the Kashmiri Shaiva and of its literature, 
vide my Outlines of Indian Philosophy, Chapter II. 

P. T. Shrinivas Iybxqab. 
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SHIVA-StiTRA-VIMAR^INl. 

Unmesa I, Shambhavopaya. 

Whence the hosts of individual souls (KsStrajnas) rise 
reiled (in ignorance), where they obtain rest, what is truth, 
with whose activity the universe is filled, the principle of 
Spanda • which rises self-determined and blissful, is immor¬ 
tal and unsurpassed, that consciousness of Shahkara (which 
becomes) differentiated into two by cognition of relativity, 
is supreme. 

Seeing that the existing commentaries have been vitiat¬ 
ed by ignorance of tradition, I now comment correctly on 
the Shiva-Sutras. There lived on Mahadievagiri (Kailasha ?), 
the teacher, by name, Vasugupta, a great Maheshvarat, who 
rejected the teachings of Nagabodhi t and other teachers of 
inferior schools (Darshanas); for, by the grace of Shivashakti, 
he possessed great devotion to MahSshvara and always wor¬ 
shipped Shiva ; and his heart was purified by following the 
paths of those who have mastered the Yoginis § of 
ParamSshvara. Once in a dream, he was illuminated with 
right knowledge by the grace of Parama Shiva, who was 
solicitous that the secret path should not be lost to the world 
of men, enveloped in the cognition of duality |(, and 

* Span^a is the ultimate principle of the universe according to this sys¬ 
tem. It is otherwise Shiva, the unlimited Pure Ego, the one and only substratum 
of the universe, whose motion or activity is the cause of the differentiation of the 
knower and the known, of cognition and action, which are the ultimate factors of 
the world-process. 

I' MahSshvara is the name given to the followers of the schools which accept 
the Shaiva JLgamas as revelation, and worahip Shiva as the supreme Deity. They arc 
more popularly called Shaivas. 

% Nagabo^hi was a^pnlar teacher »f later Buddhism, when it became over¬ 
laden with the practices of the TAn^rikas, and the Shaiva and Vais^ava ^i^ilras 
became its great competitors for popular favour. He is- mentioned in Hall’s Cato- 
logue, 196. 

§ Yo^ls are troops of goddesses, who, among other things, preside over 
the whirls of occult energy, called chakrM,in the subtle body. 

I So long as paen are envelop^ in a cognition of duality they cannot gun. 
true knowledge and hence cannot attaio to a release from rebirth. . ’ 

h 
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revealed to him: “On a huge slab on this moun¬ 
tain, there is a secret (engraved). Take it and make 
it known to those who are fit for grace.” On awakening, 
he searched for the stone and found one that turned 
upside down as soon as he touched it; (he, thereupon, knew 
that it was the stone that Shiva spoke of in his dream). The 
dream proved true and thence he got these Shivasutras, which 
are the epitome of the Shivopanisa4*. Having obtained them, 
he published them to Bhatta Kallata and others of his disci¬ 
ples. He also embodied (the same teachings) in his Span- 
(jiakarika.t The Spanda Sutras thus traditionally handed 
down have been explained by us in the Spandanirnaya}, Here 
the Shiva SCltras are explained. 

In the first Sutra it is taught that consciousness is, in 
reality, but Shiva, the soul of the universe, in opposition to 
the theory that man and Ishvara are different beings. 

I. Ceaitanyam atma. Ohaitanyam is atm£. 


Since what is not cognized has no existence, the com¬ 


mon characteristic of all objects is that of being manifested 
(chitikriyS) by the person that cognizes it. Ohetana is he who 
makes manifest (chStayate) §, the master of all cognitive ac¬ 
tivity (jffanakriya). His nature is chaitanya, which thus 


denotes complete independence in the matter of cognitive 
activity. Such independence exists only in the lord 


• Shivopanisad may mean either an Upanifa^ of that name of which we 
know nothing, or merely Sliiva’s secret teachmjn. 

t Published with the commentary called Span^apra^Ipika of Ufpala, by 
Pandit Vaman Shas(ri Islampurkar, vol. Xll of the Viziayanagaram Sanskrit series. 
Tt^ is noteworthy that in different recensions, as also by different commentators, 
this work is ascribed both to Vaeujtupta and to Kallata. 

% No. 511 of the MSS. purchased by Buhlerin Kashmir, p. xxxiii, Tour in 
search of Sanskrit Ml^., etc. . 

§ The commentator explains the \^rd chaifanya with reference to its forma* 
tion from ch^iti through ch6|ana. A tiling can be properly said to exist only when it 
is cognized by some conscious being. Cognition endows it with SaUva, existential 
value, as it were ; because it manifests what was unraanifested before. Hence 
ignition is a self'determined activity, not being limited by anything outside itself. 
In ot^r words chai^nya is ebaraoterised by svalantrya, svaohchhanM, h>d^eodeti« 
^islMeterminednera. This self-determined, oogomsg Being is oallM 8|»m4e in 
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Parama-Shiva ; for the activities of all beings down to 
those that do not seek Him, depend upon Him. Though 
He poHsesses endless characteristics, • via., Eternity of exis¬ 
tence, Omnipresence, Formlessness, etc., yet these cha¬ 
racteristics belong also to other beings; hence Indepen¬ 
dence, which alone is not found in others, has to be 
spoken of as His special characteristic. Hence this Inde¬ 
pendence is described, to the exclusion of other characteristics, 
by the abstract noun, chaitanya. This Independence is JitmS; 
not any other category accepted by individualists, t one pos¬ 
sessing a differentiated nature. If this individual soul con¬ 
ceived by the individualist to be different from the supreme 
soul, be other than Chaitanya, it would be characterised by 
unconsciousness and hence cannot be Atma. If it is of the 
nature of consciousness, it cannot be conceived as differentia¬ 
ted, for one consciousness cannot bo cognized as separated 
from another consciousness on account of difference of space, 
time, or form. Though the ignorant do cognize such differen¬ 
ces, wise men cannot accept (the theory) that consciousness 
can be differentiated. As the atma is thus pure consciousness, 
multiplicity cannot be ascribed ti it. Differentiation cannot be 
predicated of it even when the defects (malas) which we are 
going to describe an 1 which are opposed in nature to the 
atma, attach themselves to it. Though at first the defects 
(malas) exist, they are extinguished on the attainment of 
liberation, and hence the doctrine of the multiplicity of souls 
cannot be maintained, for if the seeds of defects continue to 
exist at that stage, or if there is the least difference between 
the liberated Shiva and the beginningless Shiva,{ they would 

• Though all the Agama schools teach the A^vaita, the uon-differenoe, of the 
iodividual and supreme souls, the^ difPcr from what is popularly called the A^raifa 
school in attributing characteristics, gu^as, in the loose sense of the word, to the 
supreme soul 

f BhS^sva^I, one that thinks that each individdat Purnfa is a unit different 
(bhinna) from the supreme and other Purufas. ** Separatist*’ is the nearest EngUMi 
equivalent. 

X In the Sbaiva schools, all Purn^as, liberated or not, are called Shiva8.‘'Thmi 
there are the Shivae in eamsara, the niuk|a Shivas, and the lani^ Shiva. 

mv. 8 . 
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still be unliberated (samsSris). Thus it has been proved that 
the theory of the multiplicity of atmas it imtenable, as said 
(in the sHtra under comment). 

{Another explanation of the suira). 

For teaching those disciples who desire to enquire what 
is atma, he says that the atmS is not what the Charvaka, 
who does not accept the authority of the Vedas (Laukika), 
the Vedanti*, who accepts the authority of the Vedas, 
the YogSohara, the Madhyamika, etc., describe it to be,— viz.t 
body, prana, buddhi, shGnya (void), respectively, but it is 
chaitanya, as said in the sutra. For even when a man falsely 
conceives himself to be identical with his body, etc., that 
conception is illuminated (manifested) by the true one— 
the “consoiousnesst of I.” As is said in the MrityujidbhattS- 
raka: ** It is taught in all the Shastras that the essential na¬ 
ture of Paramatma is devoid of all limiting conditions (up- 
Sdhis), such consciousness is the nature of Atma." Also in 
Vijnanabhairava : “Consciousness is in all bodies, not special 
anywhere. Hence a man should conceive all beings as filled 
with it and thus become victor of samsara (i. e. liberated).” 
This same teaching is contained in the two Karikas (6,7), 
of the Spanda, beginning with: “ From whence this group 
of organs” and taught by the teacher (Vasugupta) to his dis¬ 
ciples with reference to this sutra. 

(Third explanation.) That which is called chaitanya is atmS 
fe., svabhSva, Being, and as no adjective is used to qualify 
the word atmS in the sutra, the atma of the whole universe 

* It IS noteworthy that KsSmaraja defines the Vedaii^, or as he calls it the 
Vai^ika, conception of toe atma to be identical with the prapa This u quite in keep* 
ing Wh the ideas of the earlier Upanisa^a. Later Ve^n|a defines the a|m& as 
sacchi^anan^a, as is well-known. 

t A datum of oonsciousness is an ultimate fast that has to be accepted. Tke 
Gharvaka argues : “The a|ma is the body, because 1 am conscious that 1 am my 
body.” The Shaiva replies .* “When I am oouseious that I am my body, the cons¬ 
ciousness of I is the vaudating factor whose presence gives a semblance of truth to 
wW the Charvalm takes to be an ultimate fact. The real datum of oonsoiousnMa 
is the ootiBciousness of 1 (aham-vimaraha), and not the identification of ' 1’ with the 
^y, pra^a, etc ; this ahamvimarsha chn be estended to many more objeota tiian the 
body, VIS, praipa, buiji^bi, eto. 
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which consisiis of real and unreal forms, is referred to. Now 
nothing which is never cognized can be said to have being. 
What is known is identical with the chit that is self-luminous; 
hence chaitanya is the same as atma. It is said in the Sak§ma- 
bhairava: “ So long as knowers do not exist, how can there 
be the known, 0 dear one ? The known and the knower are 
one substance. Hence matter does not exist as a separate 
principle (lit., there is nothing impure).” This same teach¬ 
ing is contained in the Karikas (28,29), beginning with: “Be¬ 
cause the Jiva is the all. ” As chaitanya is the nature of all 
beings, proofs are quite unfit to establish it, for they them¬ 
selves have to be proved by self-luminous consciousness, and 
consciousness cannot bo disproved (/. <., concealed) by any one^ 
as it is always shining. It is said in the Trikahridaya : "Just 
as when a man tries to jump so as to got his feet where the 
shadow of his head lies, the shadow of his head moves off be¬ 
fore his feet arrive there, similarly with the ray of the moon.”* 

With the sjime view, in the long passage of the Spanda, 
starting with : Where established ” and ending with “ That 
is truly ” (2-5), it is proved that consciousness, the principle 
of spanda, which is the nature of Shaukara, always self-lumi¬ 
nous, is the Supremo Truth. 


If the essence of the universe, which is made up of con¬ 
scious and unconscious beings, be the consciousness of Para- 
mashiva how can bondage arise ? To answer this question, is 
composed the next sutra which is susceptible of two readings, 
according as *a’ is prefixed or not, as it is joine*d to the pre¬ 
vious Btltra or nott: 

‘*ray of the moon”,consoiousne^s, asserts itself in the very attempt to 
disprove it. It is an ultimate fact. 

t SQ^ras 1 and 2 run as follows . Cbaitanyamatmajfianamban^hati. This may 
be (1) chai^anvam atfina, jfianam ban^ha^;'or, chaitanyam a^ma, ajftinam ban^ab. 
The sutra has been so commented on that the meanings of both readings have beets 
woven into one. This has been indicated in the translation by the wotds ajfiaoa and 
jfi&na being inserted in appropriate places. This double reading has also been utilised 
to make the sQjfra refer to the two kinds of a^ava-mala, leading to two forms of bond¬ 
age explained later. 


SMv, 5. 
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II. JnINAU BAHDHAH. KnOWLHDOIS IS«BONl)AGE. 

Now as already said nothing more than the light of cons¬ 
ciousness has existence; if so how can defect (mala) exist, or 
how can its suppression be possible ? Thus the individualists 
question. In answer to this it is said in the Malinivijaya: 

The ignorance (ajnana) that causes the sprouting of samsara 
is called mala ” ; and in the Sarvachara: “From ignorance is 
the world bound; thence creation and destruction. ” As said 
in these quotations there is caused by Parameshvara, by means 
of his wonder-working power (mahamayashakti), in his own 
self, which is all-pervasive like the akaslia, a limitation which 
extends to all beings, from those who have nob turned to him 
for refuge up to those who have understood the nature of maya; 
this limitation conceals his real nature which is illuminated 
by independence. It is the ignorance duo to the want of the 
knowledge of identity of one’s self with 8hiva. It is the same as 
the anava, * which makes one think, “1 am finite”, the bondage 
whose nature is limited knowledge (jiiana). That nothing 
else can be taken as bondage is discussed fully by us in tho 
Svacchaudodyot-if at tho end of the fifth chapter in the discus¬ 
sion of Shridlksa. The meaning of this sutra is referred to in 
the part of the Karikii (9): “ To him who has lost his indepen¬ 
dence by his own impurity.” Now this jnana, consciousness 
of limitation, which is also njiiana of the nature of akhyati, 
consisting of the attribution of materiality to the atma, is not 
alone bondage ; but the ajuuna which consists in the ascription 
of the characteristics of atma to wliat is not 3tma, viz.^ body 
&c. is the root-ignorance and is also bondage. This is referred 
to in Karika (46), beginning with: “Tho loss of the supreme 
essence of immortality. ” Thus have been described by means 
of this sutra the two kinds of a^ava-mala. 

* Anava-raala, Za., atomic defect, (anava, from anu, atom), is the conscious¬ 
ness of being a limited being. 

t No. 521 in Buhler’s list, p. xxxiv, clxviii Tour, etc. 
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(1) Whafc ^as been called chaitanya is characterized by in¬ 
dependence ; and though a conscious being, he does not exer¬ 
cise his independence and hence loses bis wisdom and thinks • 
** I am finite,** (This is the bondage of juana). 

(2) Though characterized by independence, yet, while in 
the body, etc., he conceives what is not atma to be a*mS, this 
is the bondage of ajnSna. It is said in the Pra.tyabhijua 
(xiv. 3) *: “ The loss of independence by the knower, and the 
loss of knowledge by the independent being, this is the double 
form of apava-mala, due to the suppression of his real nature.** 


Now is this anava-mala alone bondage ? No. For it is 
said in the next sutra : 

III. Yonivabgah KalasharIeam. The Class of Yoni and 

K ALA-BODIED. 

The sentence is to bo completed by supplying * arc 
bondage ’ from the previous su^ra. Yoni is mayS, the 
cause of the universe. Its class (varga) is the group of prin¬ 
ciples from kalat to the earthj which have maya as their J 
cause, directly or indirectly, which originate bodies and 
worlds, and which are of limited activity. Such is maya- 
mala. 


•By Abbinava-Qupta, the teacher of our commentator. 

f Kala to ksiti,” “ Kala, etc." are phrases which frequently occur in Shaiva 
books meaning “ throughout the manifesteJ nniverse." Kala, Virlya, Kaga, K&la, 
Niyati, Purusa, Pradhana, Guna, and the Saukliya tattvas from Buddhi to the 
Earth, are included in the phrase, “ Kali to the earth.” For a description of the 
functions of these tattvas, tlio reader is referred to my Outlines of Indian Philoso¬ 
phy, pp. 290-292. It is to be noted that the word kala that immetiiately succeeds in 
the sa^ra and- is explained in the next paragraph by the commentator has nothing 
to do with this kala. 

t According to Hindu philosophy ideas aro phenomena of matter just as pic¬ 
tures and words are. The.a is besides an inl'c and the 

words that name them. Words aro made up iras and 

the names of the goddesses consist. 

iv. 7. 
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That activity which manifests (kalayati) the specific 
form of each object is KalS function; kalS-bodied,” means 
that which has activity as its nature, t.e., karma. This is 
the bondage of Karma-mala. 

This also is referred to in (KSrika 9), ** To him who is 
attached to action, having lost his independence throf^ fa. his 
impurity.” This can be understood from our Span^a- 
nirnaya. That these, i.e., Kala, etc., which are characterized 
by limited activity and which inhere in the same substratum 
as Anava-mala and envelope man constitute the (m3y3) mala 
is stated in Svachchhanda : “ Consciousness is obscured by 
(Anava) mala, surrounded by Kala and Vidya, coloured by 
Baga, affected by Kala, convroh. 1 again oy Niyati, strengthen¬ 
ed by the notion of being a Purusa, having PradhSna as a 
•dependent, connected with the throe Gunas, seated on Buddhi, 
surrounded by Ahamkara, IManas, Jiianendriyas, Karmfindrl- 
yas, Tanmafiras and gross elements.” That karma-mala also 
surrounds man is stated in Malinloijaya : ** Karma, both good 
and bad, is associated with pleasure and pain.” That MSyS- 
Xiuda and Karma-mala have A^ava-mala as their substratum 
'And. are due to the limitation of knowledge is said in Pratya* 
bhijSa (xiv, 3): “ In (the anava mala) the individual cons¬ 
ciousness, the MayS-mala gives birth and experience and 
Karma-mala, due to the ignorance of tljie actor.” 

Now it is considered how this triple nala, (1) JfiSna 
that is really ajfiSna, (2) class of Yoni, (3j Kala-bodied, 
causes bondage. 

» IV. JNANipHISTHlNAM Ma-JRIK? 

MiTPIKi IS ms BASIS OP KiS^ » 1 KDOB. 

This triple mala has been defined to be three states 
of consciousness; (1) consciousness of finiteness; (2) cognition 
of the differentiated knowable; (3) deposits (vSsanS) oi 
pleasure and pain, (l.e.. Karma), Its mother, tbe orent^i 
of tl|e world is HSirikS, the unknown^ of the form of letbuni 

8hi»* fi, 
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|rom A to Ksa^ She associates the feelings .ol sorrow, as¬ 
tonishment! joy, desire, etc., with cognitions of the limited 
knoivable, {i.e., material objects), steady and unsteady states 
of consciousness, like “ I am finite ** (a^ava-mala), ** ** I mn 
thin or fat ” (mayS-mala), **I am an Agnistoma-sacrificer 
(kSrmarmala), by endowing those cognitions with words that 
describe them. It is said in Timirodghata : “ Those Shaktis 
that are between Brahmarandbra and the Chiti, that hold the 
rope of Brahma,* the mistresses of the stations (pithas,) 
most dreadful, again and again deceive men.” She manifests 
the series of Shaktis, beginning from Brahmi, which preside 
over varga, kala, etc. She is described in the Agamas like 
Sarvavira, as the maker of mantras, t.e., one who arranges 
sounds in the proper order which makes them efficacious. She 
is embraced by the Shaktichakra, the totality of the energies of 
the universe, made up of Amba, JySstha, Raudri, and VSrnS.t 
She is the head of the Shaktis. On account of her influence 
the recognition of the interval between two consecutive states 
of consciousness becomes impossible and there is not even a 
momentary cessation of objective cognitions. Hence it is right 


* The rope of Brahma, also the rod of Brahma, is the spinal cord, or rather whit 
oorrespoods to it in the subtle body. It extends from the Brahma>ran^hra, the hole 
of Brahma^ anterior fontaneile, to the Chiti. Chifi, lit., pile of wood for burning, ja 
perhaps the Mdla^hara, the sacral plexus(?) where the hre called Ku^dalinl is first 
kindled by processes of Yoga. Between these two extremities of the rod of Brahma 
there are several stations here called pithas, but more usually chakras. Each is 
presided over by a goddess, a Shakti who has to be mastered to escape being deceived 
by her. There are bther goddesses presiding over other principles also. The power 
of mantras over these is great. Matrika is the queen of ail these and also represente 
the power of the mantras. Corresponding to the chakras of the body of a man 
(miorocoBU) there It the Sbakti-Ghakra of tlie universe, driven by the same series of 
foddessee. 

f Varna and Ichohha are Brahma and Bharatl; Jyeetha and Jflana are Hari 
and j Bau^irl and Bjriya are Shiva and Apar^a. Thus is this pair of trinitiee. 
The name of the eynthesia of each trinity is respectively Shan^ and Ambika:* 
(Varivaty&rahatya, iL ll*x2). Thus the mother of the universe is the synthesis -of 
the’ three elemental powers, the force of desire, the force of thought, and the ferte 
«f aotioii (iohcdddUshakti, jaana«httk$i, and kriya-ehak|i). 
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to call this knowledge based on MStrikS, i,e„ oo^itions 
could be fornmlated in words, bondage.* This is referred to 
in KarikS (45), beginning with ”To what is bom of collections 
of sounds,'* and in Karika (47), beginning with ” The Shaktift 
are always bent on obscuring his nature.’* 

Now the moans of ending this bondage and the nature c 
the repose that is the goal is described. * 

V. Udtamo bhaieavar. 

• • 

Udtama is bhaibava. 

iTdyama is the flash of the Supremo Lightt (Pratibhit), 
the sudden rise of pure consciousness which flows as unbroken 
meditation. It is the same as Shivashakti. It is Bhairava, be¬ 
cause it fills (bhri) all the universe and because it swallows all 
faults due to tUe disturbance of illusions. It is taught in this 
Butra that as it devalopes the true nature of man which is 
Bhairava (universal conscioasuess), it is produced in those 
that are entirely devoted to introspective meditation.J It is 
said in Malinivijaya,—** That state which is produced even in 
those that have not cultivated thought, when enlightened b^ . 
the Guru, is called Shambhava ” In this quotation, ‘ enlighten¬ 
ed by the Guru* has been explained by teachers to mean ‘en¬ 
lightened by the Guru, t.e., himself*. It is also said in Svachch- 
handaO fair one, in the case of the man that meditates on 

*I£ therd shoaid ba fto interval without objective cognitions, experienced or 
MiAMubered, the pure ctKieoiousness without the limitation of the objective world 
will rise; but the EUiakfis determine the mao so stoalily towaedi the world outside, 
thet it is not possible tor snob an interval to exist and for the chai^yo to shine in 
its trne Ught. 

t P»tflili»» Intowledge rising wlthoat any instramental cause. Vide Tog. Snt, 
ii 34. 

the ease those that steadily practise introspective mentation, &ere sod* 
deoly rises a flash of pare oonsciousness, during the interval mentioned in the previous 
•Of ra, whsn the afma shines in its own light. This has to be experienced hj eatib 
iodividna! for himself. Bence uHlth ntfweaoe to this experienoe, each man hafc |0 he 
hia own Goto and to snJightwi hiowdl£,aa has been explained by the oommSMitdr. 
Once the experienee has been gshiedi pne has iostiok to it with tt^yataa Isttort). Bfchhh 
is iUiaheva. 

V 
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tlt^ bhairftva form of himself aad is steady therein, his mantras 
become efficacious/* ‘Meditation* referred to in this quotation 
is the continual determination of the mind inward. This is 
alluded to in KSrika (4) *• ** Unmesa is known to be that 
whence another thought arises when the mind is concentrabed 
on One thought. This is to be understood from one*s own 
experience.’* 

Thus has been explained the means of becoming fixed in 
the suddenly risen supreme light and of thus becoming a Bhai- 
rava, which is the one means of ending the bondage of ignO. 
ranee; now he says that on account of the strength of this 
meditation, even during Vyutthana there continues the ceasing 
of duality. (Vyutthana, Vyavahara, ordinary action, the usual 
worldly activities; even when engaged in these his conscious* 
ness of universality is not destroyed. In the ordinary phraae» 
he is Jlvanmukta). 

VI. SHAKTICHAKBASANDHANi VISHVASAMHARAH. 

On union with Shaetichakba, the destbootion op the 

UNIYE^SE. 

Bhairava has been explained to be characterized by the 
rise of supreme light. As he retains hold of the introspective 
attitude (meditation on the atma), he attains the unsurpassed 
supremeShakti of independence ; this power prevades the 
shakti-chakra of the universe, both gradually and all at once. 
Though this independence is described to transcend the grad¬ 
ual and simultaneous manifestation of the worlds, to be voids 
to be full, and to be both void and full, yet it is none of these 
things. It has already been shown that the manifestation of 
shakti-ohakra in all stages of creation, ».e., in all psychical ex- 
perienoes, from the ordinary cognition of objects^ up to the 
final ste^e of the Supreme Knower, is but her sport with hey. 
self as the playground. On the regular meditation on the 
shakti-chakra which manifests as above, in the manner pres^ 
Oiibed in the secret soripturesi is produced Uie destrne^a 

il. 
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of the universe from KSlSgni to Basakal3% uni¬ 

verse composed of bodies and’ objects is burnt up in the fire 
of supreme consciousness. It is said in Bhargashikhfi: ** He 
then swallows all these, death, time, the totality of kalSs, all 
phenomena, all cognitions, all differejipes of one Stma and 
many atmas.” In VirSvall, too: “Behold the funeral pyre 
in the body, which shines like the KSlSnala, where all go to 
pralaya, all tattvas.*’ In MSlinivijaya, too, the same is 
described in a roundabout way : “ This thin^ that cannot be 
described in words, has to be realized only by the mind. 
That state which all ultimately reach is called the Shfikta.** 
This has to be developed by devotion to the feet of the true 
guru and cannot be described fully. This same is referred 
to in the first as well as in the last Karika, viz., those be¬ 
ginning with “ From whose waking and sleeping ”, and 
“ When seated on unity”, respectively. 


I7ow it is said that to him whose universe is destroyed 
there exists no differeuce between VyutthSnaf and SamSdhi. 

VIE. Jaoeatsvapnasosuptabhedb tubyIbhogasambhavah, 
The bliss of the fourth state is produced in the diffibbnobs 
OF JiGBAX, SvAPNA, AND SusUPTI. 

In the various states of consciousness—Jagrat, Svapna, 
and Susupti—which manifest themselves as different from 


*“Ealagal (orEalanala}to Raflakala” means the whole of the Brahma^da, the 
Cosmos. The first world (bhuvana) in the Biahma^da is where KalagQi,the fire which 
destroys the worlds at the beginning of Pralaya, resides. It thus corresponds to tbs 
milladhara in the microcosm, where resides the fire which burns up the man’s mala, 
and which is hence the ohiti, tlie funeral pyre of his individuality. The last bhuvana in 
the Macrocosm is pure Eala, here called Basakala, the ray of pure Anau^a X7p, 

«i. 7.) also called SbakfafI(a Eala, the final stage when liberation is reached. This is 
the world of 8hiva>f af |va and corresponds to Brahmaraudhra in man. 

t Vyo|thina is " the activity of the mind ” (Vyasa on Yoga-Sfi|ra III. 38). It 
is of *‘thrM states, fc|ip|a, mildha, vikfipta", (ib. 111. 0). E^ip^a is the mind '‘being 
aagaged with objects onaceonnt of rajaA MQdha is being engaged in sleep on aooonni 
of ^amas.” Vikfipfa is " being now and then engaged with objects on ao^unt of the 
mflaenee of a littla ra^ while being in eam&dbi on account of ezcesa of aa^vof. 
IVijgana Bhikfnon Toga^traLt).Bamldhi ia ‘the beginning of one>pointftdnet|i 
(TaCMSfittaia lU 
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«aoli other and which are presently to be described, is born the 
bliss of the Fourth (Turja) state, described as Udjamo 
bhairava^, which is of the nature of the illumination of all 
those states. The great Yogi who is spoken of as Bhairava, 
is eternally filled with Ihe bliss of the Fourth state. IJome 
read samvit in this sutra for sambhava and then the meaning 
is clear. This prevalence of the bliss of Turya in Jagrat^ 
etc., in the case of the great Yogi is described in Chandra- 
jnana: **Ju8t as when the moon, like a flower, shines 
everywhere, it instantly rejoices the world with delightful 
things, so, 0 Bevi, when the great Yogi wanders over the 
world, he everywhere causes joy to the world-picture from 
Avichi to Shiva, by means of the moon of his jnana." In the 
Spanda, this is referred to in Karika (3). **In the differences 
of Jagrat, etc.” 


The three, dagrat, etc., are described in three sutras. 

VIII. JnInam jage\t. 

IX. SVAPNO VIKALPAH. 

X. AyIVEKO MA\i SAIISUPTAM. 

KnOWLBDOE is JiGBAJ. FaNCT IS SVAPNV. IGNORANCE, 

Maya, is So§UPTf. 

Jagrat is the experience a man gets, by means of 
the outer organs, i.e., the organs of sensation, of objects 
which all people sense in common. Vikalpa, fancy, is 
born of mind alone (and deals with objects which other 
human beings do not sense). This is the state of Svapna ; 
for it is chiefly concerned with these fancies. Avivfika, 
absence of distinction of one object from another, is ignor 
ranee. It is of the nature of M5y5, unconsciousness, the 
state of Su§up|i. In describing Su§upti, the author has 
also described MftyS, which is to be abandoned. Thus by 
ibis description it is implied that there are three forms 
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each of the three states of JSgrat, etc. Thus therein, i.e., 
in Srapna, JSgra^ is the previous real experience that c&u 
generate a dream. The fancies connected with it constitute 
theSvapna. Want of discrimination of tatfvas in the dream 
is the Susup^i therein. In Susupti, these changes cannot 
be (easily) cognized; but when a desire to enter sleep is bom, 
some state corresponding to Jagrat previous to it is pro¬ 
duced; its subsequent change into a state resembling a 
samskara (unconscious mental modification) is the Svapna 
pertaining to Susupti.* 

{Another interpretation,) 

According to the Yogis, Jagrat is the first consciousness 
of the concentration of the mind on an object; the conceptions 
flowing from thence, the various images (vikalpa) constitute 
Svapna ; Samadhi, the non-cognition of the difference of the 
knower and the known is Susupti. This is taught by the words 
of this sutra. Hence in the old shas^ras, the states due to the 
interconnexion of Jagrat, etc., according to the Yogis are 
described as ** Al)u44ha, Buddha, Prabuddha, Suprabuddha.f 


The three states, Jagrat, etc., have thus been explained 
according to the ordinary and the yoga explanations. Now 

* Thus there are three times three states of meatal experience ; (1) jagrat-jagraf, 
(2) jagrat-svapna, (3) jagrat-susapti, (4) svapoa-jagra^, (5) svapna-svapna, (6)svapna' 
susupti, (7) suf upti.jagrat, (8) susupti-svapna, (9) 8nBupti-su|iup(i. Of these, the first 
three are well'knovn. KaSmaraja illustrates the next five in his commentary. Dreams 
■tartfrom a real experience on which the subsequent baseless fabric is woven. This 
real experience is the jagra^ of svapna. When they end there is a fusion of the 
cognition and the oognixer, an absence of the distinction of the knower and the known. 
This is the sufap^i of svapna. The psychological analysis of sufuptiinto three stages 
is, though snbtle, not dififionlt of comprehension. They are the desire to “enter sleep” 
the beginnings of the obliteration of the sense of the distinction of self and not-s^ 
and the ntter abolition of cognition dnring deep sleep when the man is completely 
enveloped in maya. It must be remembered that jagra^, svapna and sof up^i are states 
ol the mind, and not of thea|ma, which is the diao^ess, blissful light of 

consoiouaness. 

t These fonr words respectively mean unenlightened, enlightened, developed, 
wdMeveleped. tt is act possible to find tmt from whu“oid«diS8|raf” th^areAar^ 
The latter three seem to correspond to jigraf, svapna, aodsafap^iof the mo<ui< 
ol we above Interprotatioas, ‘'aeoorfiingtetM To^” 
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one who has destroyed his uniyerse by union with shaktichakra, 
experiences the Turya filled with bliss and characterized by 
the consciousness of unity. He ascends the thread of Turya, 
enters the Turyatita, the state beyond the fourth, already 
described as Chaitanya and becomes a 

XL Teitatabhoki-X vIeIshah. 

ViEBSHA, THB BNJOYBE OF THE THEBE. 

The three states of Jagrat, etc., become filled with the 
bliss of the Fourth by reason of the union with shaktichakra* 
He who experiences the lease.' g cf the samskaras (effects of 
the form of mental deposits) of the ordinary relative cognitions 
(the ordinary limited human consciousness) by the force of the 
new experience of the three states associated with the unceasing 
flow of bliss, is the Trityabhokia. It is said: “He who knows 
both what is to be enjoyed in the three places (states), and who 
is called the enjoyer is not stained with mala though he en- 
joys.” Hence he is the lord of the viras, t.e., the senses. Which 
are capable of destroying the blissful, full, consciousness of 
a duality accompanying self-sovereignty. In the Scriptures 
he is called one who has acquired Shrimanthanubhairava.* 

Thus it is taught that he who does nob become a Viresha 
but is the slave of the ordinary Jagrat, etc., is but a pashu, a 
worldly man; and that even the Yogi who does not ascend this 
stream of bliss is not a Viresha but a fool. This is also describ¬ 
ed in detail in Svachchhanda and other Shastras. “The Yogi 
is one who by means of the yoga of svachchhanda (indepen¬ 
dence^ and by treading the path of svachchhanda, reaches the 
state of svachchhanda and becomes equal to Svachchhanda 
(Shiva).” In the Spanja this is explained in KarikE (17): “To 
him there is knowledge always fixed in the three states,- etc,’* 


*Ia tho Chhin^ogya Upanisad, Shrliaan^ha (the churning of wealth) ia described 
as a rite (V; ii. 4-S) and Shankaracliarya considers it as preliminary to Pu^ra' 
mtmtha (described in BfiH’ Up. VI. it). 
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Are there any subsidiary stages • to be reached by Yogis 
when rising above the tattvas, by means of which the state 
above the ^ttvas can be seen ? Yes, says the next sHtra* 

XII. ViSMATO TOQABHtMlKAH. 

WONDBB (OHARACTIBISES) THB STAGES OF YOGA. 

When a man sees a new and peculiar thing he feels a 
sense of surprise. Similarly when a great Yogi cognizes^ con* 
templates or enjoys the strange, excellent, and novel ezperien- 
cesf which flow into his consciousness, according as his mystic 
faculties are just opened, or staid, or fully expanded, he expe¬ 
riences a sense of surprise. This is frequently caused by his 
want of satisfaction in unbroken bliss. These are the stages 
leading to the union with supreme principle. They are the 
stages of rest in the ascent of the Yogi; they are regions of 
limited consciousness and not states when kanda, bindu, etc., 
are experienced. It is said in the Kulayukti: **When the Atma 
is born of itself by means of mystic practices, then the AtmS 
in itself experiences wonder.” This is referred to in KarikS 
(] 1) : ‘*Who sees his own nature as the ruler and remains as if 
surprised, to him, how can this false show of the world exist.” t 
•These stages are said to be eeven in Yog Su|. II 27. 

tEvery novel cxporienco is as it were a challenge to the X|ma and brings about a 
flash of its light (Vide Siitra V). Thia occurs alio in the course of the mystic experi* 
ences of the Yogi, but of course in a greater degree than during the experiences of the 
ordinary worldly hfc. When the Yogi has reached the unending bliss of union with 
his Ji^ma he may not be able to retain hold of that state.When he drops down from this 
exalted state, he again feels wonder. All these are stages of yoga. San^a, (lit. balb 
is the root of the nadis, tubes through which prana, the life-wind ciroulate8.The chief 
of these nadis is the susum^a, thwmgh which travels the fire of kupdalini when roused 
Like a gem pierced by a thread the kanda is pierced by susum^a. This chakra in the 
region of the navel is called ma^ipfiraka." (Yogachfidama^i Up xii) From the kand* 
rise fourteen nadis like the spokes of a wheel. It is in the region of the solar plexus. 
Bindo is tbo chakra between the eyebrows, called also Bindu-padma, and JLjna (vide 
Bhaskara Raya’s Lali^asahasranama Bhafya, nos. £21 & 90fi). Brahmarandhra is 
called by some Bindu-raa^dalam (lb, No. 380) and is perhaps what is referred to here 
by the commentator. When the fire of Eiwdalinl bnrus in these diakras all limitations 
are removed and a state higher Gian the stages above referred to reeults. 

^he commentary on tbie sfilra is rather obscure^ Kflf^adasa who has versified 
the j^ivk-sfitra-vimarshini into a var^tika, omits the greater part of it. 

SMv. 16. 



Of the Yoga who has reached this st^ge of yoga— 

XIII. lOBOHHlOAEiriBUHlEUMlBl. 

Iohohb!sh»eti is umX KumIbT. 

The desire of the Yogi who has reached the stage of the 
supreme Bhairaya, is Shakti, IJmS, the Supreme, the 
highest Gk>ddess, whose nature is Independence. She is 
KumSri, t.e,, devoted to the sport of creation and destruction 
of the universe. Kumara means to sport, according to the 
phatupatha of Panini, (Kandvadi). (Another interpreta* 
tion), Ku, the state of maya, the awakener of duality, 
mSrayati, chokes its manifestation; KumSrI is one who has 
that characteristic. (Third interpretation.) Kiimarl, a 
virgin, hence unfit to be an object of enjoyment; Tima mani* 
festsonly as the enjoyer and not as an object of enjoyment. 
(Fourth interpretation). When IJma was a virgin she was 
not attached to anything and was always devoted to the 
worship of MahSshvara which is the means of union with 
Him} so, too, is the Yogi’s desire. The reading and explana¬ 
tion of my Guru is as above. Others read shaktitama for 
shaktirumS and explain that this Ichchha is superior to JfiSnS 
and Kriya. This desire of the Yogi is not so gross as the 
desires of the worldly; but as it is of the same nature as ParS 
shakti, it is unobstructed. It is said in Svachchhanda: *‘That 
goddess has the names and forms of all other goddesses, is 
yet concealed by YogamayS; she is Kumari, the author of the 
world/* Also in MrityunjayabhattSraka: “ She, my IcchS, 
Parahsakti, potent, born of herself, is to be known as heat in 
fire, as the rays in the sun ; that shakti is the cause of all the 
worlds.** This same is otherwise referred to in XarikS (8) ; 
“He is not the inspirer of the prompting of desire i but by the 
force of his own Atma a person becomes itself." 


To 099 whp has deveilpped this Ichchha shakti, 
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XIV. P 9 ISHYAM SHAEIBAM. 

The visible world is ^he body. 

Whatever is seen outside and inside* the objeotive 
world of material bodies aijd so-called subjective world of 
mental images, which together constitute the world of matter), 
all that is spoken of as * This ’ and * 1 appears to him as his 
body and not as different from him, on account of his great 
power, just as (the world appears) to Sadashiva. His body, 
namely, the gross body, buddhi, prana, and shunya, is cognized 
by him as being as outside his real self as blue, etc., but does 
not as in the case of pashus,* manifest as the seer. Both in his 
body and outside, everywhere, his consciousness appears un¬ 
differentiated as the yolk of the pea-fowl. As said in Vijnanar 
bhairava: ‘‘As waves of water, flames of fire, rays of the 
sun, these world-waves have started from me, the Bhairava.*’ 
This is referred to in Karika (29) : “ Being enjoyer, he is 

always, everywhere, of the nature of the enjoyed.” 

It has been said that all the world is sensed by him as 
his body and all his bodies ending with the shiinya appear 
objective to him. This is not impossible; for, 

XIV. H^IDAYB CHITTASASGHATTAD p98HYASVlPApABSHANAM, 

Pbom the gathering together op the mind in the heart, 

THE SIGHT OP THE WORLD AND THE DREAM. 

The heart is the light of consciousness, the world is 
located there. “Prom the gathering of the mind” therein^ 
means, imagining the mind to be one-pointed there. Thence 
one sees the world which consists of blue, gross body, t 

^ The ordinary nnenlightened man (pasha), takes his body to be himself and when 
his bodyyxperienoes pain and pleasure, he says : “I feel pain, I feel pleasure.” Not so 
the MahayogL He knows his real self to be other than his cross body, buddti, otc. 
And yet his oonBoionsness pervades the whole universe. Shanyaisthe imaginary 
body in which one feels himself to be in dreams., Blue etc.” means the world of 
objects. 

t The ordinary man perceives objects by means of his body; daring that percep* 
tiOD be i^ntifies himseff with bis body and regards the object as being otW than 
himself. The yodfi’s perception extends tbroughont the world ; ^ the world is his 
^y, and hence to his peareeption nothing is outside him 1 yet he does not ndstake his 
body to be his real self. 
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bud^hi, prana, and dream-world whiob contains none of 
these, but the shunya body. The ‘sight’ spoken of here is the 
sensing of an object as one senses his body, and without. the 
distinction of the perceiver and the perceived (which charac- 
terizes ordinary perception. The mind (chitta) which has 
entered the light of the Atma sees the universe as clothed 
with it. It is said in Vijnanabhairava: “ O fair one, ho 

whose senses are concentrated in the akasha of his heart, who 
has reached the centre of the lotus-casket, whose mind is one- 
pointed (lit., engaged with no other), attains supreme bliss.** 
Supreme bliss is the attainment of the lordship of the universe. 
With regard to the great Yogi who has attained the func¬ 
tioning of all the tattvas, it is said in Svachcbhanda : “He 
is seated equally in all bhutas, bhavas, tattvas and indriyas; he 
is in all moveable and immoveable, conscious and unconscious 
beings; he pervades all paths.”* In the Spanda, too, (39), this is 
alluded to: “Thence, established in himself, is thus everywhere*” 

Now another means is explained. 

XVI. SHUppHATATTVASANpHANAp Vl APASHUSHAKTIH. 

Ob the becoming devoid of pashushaktt by meditation 

ON SHUppHATATI-VA. 

Shuddhatottva is the one called Paramashiva. When one 
meditates on the universe as being filled with Him, he trans¬ 
cends pashushakti, the source of bondage, and becomes the lord 
of the universe like Sadashiva. It is said in Laksmi-kaularnava: 
“ The experiences of steadiness (sthobha), etc., said to result 
from successful mystic initiation (diksa), 0 Devi, are not equal 
to the sixteenth part of the results of meditation.” Also in 
ViJSSnabhairava : “ One should meditate on all the body Or 
the universe as filled with consciousness, at the same time, 
without interruption; then a supreme state is produced,” 

*The quotation from Srachchhan^a is obsoure. It ia difficult to guesa what ar» 
the bh&taa, bhavaa, fattraa and in^riyaa referred to. Perhaps they mean respec¬ 
tively elements, objects, gross elements, and sense-organs. 
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This same is referred to in ESrikS (30): ** He who has this 
oognition, who sees all the world to be a sport and is always 
in mystic contemplation (yukta), is certainly a jlyanmnkta/* 


To him who has attained trae knowledge (lit., is of the 
nature of knowledge), 

XVII. VlTAEKA ATMAjaiNAM. 

VlTABKA IS KNOWLEDGE OP SELF. 

Vitarka is vichara, the constant dwelling on the thought, 
“ I am the atma of the universe, Shiva.” This is atmajnSna. It 
is said in Vijnanabhairava ; One that is firmly fixed in the 
idea * I am omniscient, I am the actor in all actions, the 
Pervader, the Supreme Lord’, becomes Shiva.” This is said 
in the Spanda (32): This alone is the understanding of the 
Self (atmano grahab).” Here * graha ’ is grahana, apprehen¬ 
sion, knowledge, of the JLtma. This is but the sense of 
identity with Shiva, the atma of the universe. This meaning 
too is implied. 

And to him, 

XVIII. LokInandah SamIdhisokham. 

The bliss of loea is the ecstasy of sanIdhi. 

Loka is that which is seen, the totality of the Object. Or 
loka is that which sees, the class of seers. It is said in 
Vijfianabhattaraka: *'The cognition of the seer and the seen 
is common to all embodied beings; the speciality of Yogis, 
however, is intentness on the connexion between the two.” 
J^rom intentness on the state where the difference between 
^e cognizer and the cognised disappears, is bom a bliss filled 
with wonder; this is the ecstasy of samadhi. It is said again 
thorein : ” Let one think of all the world or all the body as 
filled with the bliss of Self. At once he becomes filled with 
supreme bliss, by means of his own Stnin.’* This is taught 
in (KfiriJil,' 82); ” This is the reach ing of immortality*.” 

is both immortoBtjr totite abstroot and the cwiorete ^xir rUa. 
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{Another interpretation)». 

The ecstasy of samSdhi experienced by a man who is con*- 
centrated on his own self and looks on it as it is, dewslopes^, 
not only bliss in himself, but also adds to the total bliss of 
the world.* This interpretation agrees with the quOtatkm 
from Ghandrajnana (in commentary on siltra 7). 

Now is described the wonderful power (vibhtlti yog^) oi 
this Yogi. 

XIX. ShAKTISANDHINB SHAEmOTPAlTlH. 

On the meditation on SHAKTI, the production op the BOOT*, 

His shakti has been described in the SQtra (13): ^‘IchohhS-. 
shaktir-uma kumari.” When he meditates on it he become 
steadily one with it. Then by means of its power whatever < 
body he desires, that is produced. This is described in the, 
passage of Mrityunjaya-bhattaraka, beginning with—** Thence. 
is produced the shakti devoid of objectivity (laksyahina), 
without differentiations; she is called Ichchha of the form of 
Jnana, of the nature of Kriya,”—and ending with “She is the 
womb of all the devas and all shaktis, manifold ; the womb is 
of the nature of Agni and Soma; in it are all produced/* 
The glory of meditation on shaktitis described in Laksmikaul— 
arnava in-—“There is no mystic initiation (diksa) without medi¬ 
tation, nor the acquisition of powers (siddhi), nor mantras, 
nor the power of mantras, nor again success in yoga,” and 
in other shlokas. This is explained in Karika (33): “When 
the creator at the instance of desire provides for the 

^Krfiia^asa apparently uaderstauda the second differently from how it has beea 
translated above. His var^ika on this passage, literally translated would rdn thus; 
n What' is bliss of sama4hi^^him who is a yogi concentrated on his Self, that in 
the worlds (macrocosm) is the bliss of the worlds which are being contemplated on 
within (the mind)". In other words, the bliss of the lokas and the bliss of the self ait« 
oltimately the same. 

f Shakti in.the macrocosm ooiresponds to the bujpdalini in the hommi body; AgpU 
and Soma, more osnally tlmsnn and the moon, correspond to Ida and4*iAgala, two 
tenuons tabes (nidis) aBsooined with sufom^a. 
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sake of embodied beings in tbe>^ jSgrat state, tkibgs wbiob 
are their heart’s desire, by causing Soma and Siirya to rise.*’ 
(Commentary on this quotation.) ** Embodied beings: Yogis 
tSrho have risen above the attractions of the body. “ Things 
which are their heart’s desire”: Forms newly created. ^‘Oreatop 
(Dhatr)”: Mah^shvara.” “Soma and Surya to rise”: The 
shak^is are of the nature of prakasha and anandla, i.e., light of 
oonscidusness and bliss, and make Soma and SUrya flow. “Cans* 
ing” thafcshakti or power, which harmonises Soma and Siirya, 
making them manifest objectively. The Independence in 
the state of Svapna, described in the shloka, that starts with 
‘Similarly in svapna too he attains desired objects” is illustra¬ 
ted (in itarika 34). This is explained by me in Spanijianirnaya. 

Now it is said that others of the siddhis, as desired by 
him, are developed by the power of meditaition on shakti. 

XX. BfleTASANDHiNABH&; APRTHAKTVAVISHVASAKLGHATTiH. 

• • • • • ^ • 

TJi*k)N with bhutas, dissociation from objects, conjunc- 
tion with the universe. 

Bhiitas are objects like the body, prana, bhava, etc. 
Gratification in connection with them is bhutasan(jh5na. 
Separation from the body, etc, in the cure of disease, etc., is 
bhiltaprthaktva. Attaining to a true knowledge of the 
universe which is limited by space and time is vishva- 
sanghatta. These powers are produced on the attainment of 
shakti already described. This is also described in the 
sections on sSdhanas (practice) in all the Xgamas. This is 
explained in the Spanda (Karika 38): “ One who attains it, 
i&OUgh weak, engages himself in great actions; evep. so, 
idiough'very hungry, he controls his hunger. ” (Illustration 
of bhllta^ndhana). In KarikS (40): “ Disease is the thief 
of the body; its spread is due to ignorance. When that 
Ignorance is destroyed by the rise of knowledge, how 
can' that disease continue to exist, its cause being gone 
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(Illustration of bliiiteprtliaktva). In Karika (36, 37); 
“ Just as an indistinctly apprehended object appears more 
distinct when the mind is concentrated on it by the powei* 
of mind, so on the attainment of shakti, is soon manifested 
the truth in its own form and in its own place. ” (Illustration 
of vishvasahghatta). Thus in the Vibhutispanda* this is 
described with illustrations. ^ 

Now when without desiring the ordinary siddhis, he 
desires to experience universal consciousness, to him, 

XXI. SllUDDHAVlDYODAYAT CAHERKSHATVASIDDHIH. 

*• ••• • ••• 

By THE BISB OF SHUDDHWIDYI, THii: SIDDHI OP THE LOEDSHIP 

• • • ' • • 

OP Tim OnAKBAS. 

When one meditates on shakii {Cf. sutra 19) with a 
desire to experience univorsal consoiousness, Shui.ldEvi^yS 
i. e.f the consciousness, “ I am all,” rises and he becomes 
the lord of the shaktichakra of the universe, i. e., becomes 
Mah6shvara. It is said in Svaohclihanda ; “It is the supreme 
knowledge, because there is none other; when he gets it he 
at once gets the supreme characteristics of omniscience, etc. 
It is the knowledge of the beginniiigless dharma, of paramSt- 
ma; it leads to the state of paramatma, where the supreme 
light is manifested and he becomes lixed in it and reaches 
the state of Shiva.” This is explained in Karika (43) : “ When 
with the desire of seeing all objects he pervades all of them, 
when there is no need of many words, he knows everything 
himself.” 

When he desires the bliss of Self alone, 

XXII. MAHiHKApiNirSAWpHANANMANTEAVlEYiNUBHAVAH. 

On attaining mahIheapa, he obtains manieavieya. 

Wherrthe light of consciousness (samvit), called ParS 

BSattarika, fills all the universe from Ichchha«shakti (the 

* Vibhutispanda is apparently the part of the karika where phenomenal powers 
are described. 
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beginning of the world) to the gross cognisable world, i.e., when 
the Yogi senses all these at the same time, from it follows 
energy through Khechari and other chakras ; it becomes clear, 
infinite, deep, etc., and is hence called mahShrada (the grea^ 
lake). By meditating on it, i. e., thinking uninterruptedly, 
with inturned vision, of identity with it, is produced the 
efficacy of mantra, which consists of combination of sounds 
as will be described later."^ This, is t Parahanta, manifesting 
as one’s own self. This is described in Malinlvijaya, in the 
shlokas beginning with She, the shakti of the creator of the 
world", in which passage the shakti which fills the universe 
is shown to be of the form of Matrikamalini (one who has the 
ma^rikas as garland), because the world is of fifty different 
forrasf from Iclichha downwards ; and after this passage the 
formation of mantras is described. Hence Mahahrada is 
the supreme shakti. Hence it is right that the meditation on 
it should produce the efficacy of the mantras made of let¬ 
ters. - This same is indii’ectly referred to in (the words), 
‘approaching that strength", (in ICarika 26), 

Beginning with defining chaitanya to be atma, it was point¬ 
ed out that bondage was due to ignorance of the independence 
pf coasciousnoss. Attainment of the state of bhairava which 
is udyama, puts a stop to bondage and fills the universe 
with bliss and gives all siddhis up to mantravirya. Thus 
has been taught the first Unmesa (part), which gives an 
account of ShSrabhavopaya. Therein has also been described 
the nature of Shakti to indicate that Shakti exists in the 
nature of Shambhu. Blessed be it. 

This is the description of ShambhavOpaya, the first 
chapter of the vrtti, called Shiva-sutra-vimarshni. 

• Videii. 6. 

'tVideii.7. 

{The letters * A* to Ksa' are fifty. Theehaktiit of the universe from Ichchhi 
downwards are also fifty. Hence the chain of shaktis corresponds to the alphabet. 
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THE KiVYlLANKAR4 StJTRAS OP VlMANA. 
With His Own Gloss, Thh KavipriyU. 
{Translated into English.') 


PRBLIMJNAEY NoTE. 


The Kavyalahkara Sutras here translated are bjr 
Varaana, who also wrote the Vritti or short commentary oa 
the Siibras. Ho is believed to have flourished m Kashmir 
between the second half of the Seventh Century and the 
second half of the Ninth Century A. C. This work is one of the 
oldest of the systematic treatises on Poetics; its opinions 
I'ecciving very careful attention in all great works on rhetoric, 
including the Bhvanyaluka and the Kavyaprakasha. This 
Vamana is not the same as the author of the *Kashika’ on 
Panlni’s Sutras;as this latter flourished before'Hiouen- 
Thsang came to India, in the beginning of the Seventh Cen¬ 
tury ; while our Vamana makes quotatioos from the- work of 
Bhavabhati who flourished in the latter half of that Cectury, 

Tho text and gloss, liave been published in the ‘Kavyamali' 15, Nirnayasagara- 
Press, Bombay; and also in tho Benares Sanskrit Series, along with a commentary. 




CHAPTER I. 

The Constituents of ‘Poetry.' 

Section (I). 

The uses op Poetry. 

Having bowod down to the Supreme Light, VSmana 
proceeds to prepare a brief Commentary upon his own Kuo- 
yalankarU-Sutras. 

Sutra (1)—Poetry becomes acceptable by reason of 

embellishments. 

‘Poetry’ becomes acceptable by reason of Embellish¬ 
ments.— 

The word ‘poetry’ in reality applies to such ‘word’ and 
‘subject-matter’ as are adorned or beautified by 'Diction {or 
Qualities of Style) and Embellishments; but in the present con¬ 
text it is used in its secondary and much wider sense, denoting 

•word’and ‘subject-matter without any qualification. 

% 

Nora.—Vainana hero defines "Poetry pnmarily as ‘such word and subjeot-mattor 
aa are beautified by diction and figures of speoch’ ;—and recondarily as mere ‘word 
and Bubject.raatter.’ By oldor writers it has been declared that Poetry has the ‘word' 
for its Jody and the ‘subject-matter’ for its soul ; but, the author of the JOhvani 
adds, the ‘subject-matter should bo such as is relished by people with poetic 
instincts.' Later writers, among others the author of the Prutaparudr'ya^ have 
'described Poetry as a person having the ‘word’ and ‘subject-matter’ for his Jody, 
‘excellences of suggestion or implication’ for his soul, and the ‘Figures for his 
O’namenis, The author of the Kavyapakasha defines Poetry as ‘such word and 
*;ubject-matter as are free from all defects, and adorned by diction,’ and he does 
not find the presence of ‘Figures ot Speech’ a necessary element; in Ibis hs 
has the support of the Agnipura^ia, which declares—‘Even when adorned by Figures 
Poetry would not be poetry if it had no diction or Quality of style.’ The 'absenoe 
of defects’ comes in only as a negative property. Poetry, thus, according to thees 
writers, must have some excellent subject-matter expressed in words fit for convey- 
ng the desired meaning; that the meaning should be only such as is suggested-^ 
and not directly expressed,—is not (at least according to many writers) a necessary 
condition; it has been made the condition of Poetry of the first eltut only* 
It is in visw of all this that the Masaga^gOrpiara has defined Poetry as 'that word 

Jteiv. 1 
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which expresses an elegant sulg'ect-matter’ ; and this coincides with what the 
Phvam has said with regard to word being the body and a $ahji^yiuhlilghy 
subject-matter the Soui.of poetry.' 

What is an * Embellishment * ? 

Sutra ( 2):—Beauty or Charm is ‘Embellishment.* 

‘Embellishment' primarily is synonymous in the present 
context with charm \ and it is only in the secondary 
(instrumental) sense of that tohich charms the term is 
applied to Simile and the other ‘Figures of Speech’. 

Notr.—^F rom this sQ^ra it is clear that with Mammata, Vamana does not 
make the presence of ‘Figures’ a necessary condition; as reading the two s a {rat 
together, it is clear that what makes Poetry acceptable is only the prtunct of tharm 
or oUganct, Diction coming in only as a Bine qua non. 

Sutra {S): —Charm or elegance proceeds from the 
avoiding of df/ecis and the adopting of 
qualities of style and figures of speech. 

Sutra (4) ; —And these are possible only through the 
Science. 

It is only when one has learnt from the Science of 
Poetics what the defects are, and what the qualities and 
figures are, that he can avoid the one and adopt the other. 

What is the desirable result to be accomplished by means 
of Poetry, that one should put forth such efforts towards its 
accomplishment ? 

Sutra (5);—Poetry, when excellent, accomplishes per¬ 
ceptible as well as imperceptible results,— 
bringing about, as it does, pleasure and 
fame. 

When Poetry is good it accomplishes a perceptible 
result, in the form of the ‘pleasure’ that it gives; it also 
brings about an imperceptible result in the shape of ‘fame’. 

To this end we have the following verses 

‘.They have declared the composition of good Poetry 
tobdthe road to fame; and itimilarly the composition of 
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bad poetry, the ridioalous attempt o£ iinqualided poets, 
the road to disrepute.* 

* The learned have declared that Fame leads to Heaven 
lasting as long as the world lasts; and that Disrepute leads 
to such places (in hell) as are totally devoid of light*. 

‘It is thus for the purposes of obtaining fame and 
avoiding disrepute that great poets should study the science 
of Poetics.* 

Note—O f Kavyaprakasha •— 

'Ptidtry fanda to brinj;^ fame, vvoaltli, knowledgo of world-usage, raiuoral 
of avila, ituinediata highest pleasure, and adviue in the moat agreeable manner.’ 


Section (2). 

[A] Who is ENTITbED TO StUDY THE SCIENCE. 

Sutra (1)—Poets are—(/i.) ‘ Discontented,’ and {p) 

* Feeding on grass.’ 

The words * discontented ’ and ‘ feeding on grass * are 
used figuratively. The two kinds of Poets are—(1) The 
hyperoi’itical sceptic who is possessed of discriminative in¬ 
telligence (and requires only to bo guided properly); and (2) 
the vulgar person who is absolutely devoid of the faculty of 
discrimination. 

Sutra (2)—It is the former of these who, by reason 
of their being posses-=ed of discrimina¬ 
tion, are to be taught;— 

Sutra (3) — And not the latter who are of the con¬ 
trary character (possessed of no intelli¬ 
gence). 

Being by their nature absolutely devoid of discriminat¬ 
ing intelligence, the vulgar cannot be taught; as ivhat 
is inherent in one’s very nature cannot be removed. 


It may be objected that the Science of Poetics being thus 
intended for the few, and thus not benefitting all persons, 

Khv, 3. 
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wherefore should ifc be sought after at all. In answer to this 
we have the next siitra. ^ , 

Sutra (4)—The Science could be of no use to the 
insignificant (non-intelligent vulgar per¬ 
sons). 

A corroborative instance is cited— 

Sutra (6)—The Kataka seed (though capable of 
cleaning the water) cannot clean the 
mud. 

Norr—The Kavyiprakasha thus enumerates rhe characteristic qualities necessary 
in the ‘poet:’—i^l) Power—Q-'inu', (2) Cieveiuest acquired by a careful observa¬ 
tion of the woild and the stilly of poctiy and the toicicos, (3) Practice under the 
guidance of a toachei vvell-veracd in tin Science of Poetics 

[B] Rill— Bjction. 

Having described the persons entitled to the study of 
the Science of Poetics, the sutra proceeds next to explain 
what is meant by RUiy Diction, 

Sutra (6)—Diction is the very soul of Poetry,—just 
as the Soul is to the Body so is Diction 
to Poetry. 

What is this ‘ Diction’? 

Su^ra (7)—It is the particular arrangement of 
words that constitutes ‘ Diction.* 

What is this ‘ particular arrangement * ? 

Sutra (8)—The ‘ particularity ’ of arrangement con¬ 
sists in the * qualities of style * (to be 
described later on). 

SUfra (9)—Diction has been classed under three 
heads: (a) ‘ Vai4arbbl,’ * GaudlyS * and 
‘‘jPaSchali.’ 

A question is raised—Do the ‘ Qualities of Style’ in 
Poetry proceed from different ootmtiieSi like so many 

itsw. 4. 
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material products—that they should derive their names from 
the names of countries (Yidarbha, Gauda and PaSohSla) ? 
It is not BO; because— 

Su^ra (10)—The names are due to the fact of parti¬ 
cular * qualities of style * being met with 
in particular countries. 

The ' Vaidarbhi * diction is so called, not because the 
country of Vidarbha has any effect upon poetry, but simply 
by reason of the fact that this particular diction in its true form 
is found to be most in use among the poets of that country. 

The author proceeds to define these ‘ Dictions ’ in terms 
of the * Qualities of Style ’— 

Sutra (11)—The ‘Vaidarbhi* is replete with all the 
‘Qualities of Style.* 

That Diction which abounds in all the ‘ Qualities of Stylo* 
—Floridity, Lucidity and the like,—is called ‘ Vaidarbhi.’ 
In connection with this we have the following verses: — 

‘ That Diction is called Vaidarbhi which is untouched by even 
the slightest Defect, which is replete'with all Qualities and 
which is sweet like the notes of the lute.’ 

* Even when the speaker be present, the subject-matter 
near at hand, and the science of words and their usage 
also well known,—that, in the absence whereof, sentiences 
do not flow in honeyed accents, is that Diction (which is 
called the Vaidarbht)* 

As an example of this wo have the following from 
Shakuntala Act I— 

'Gahantam mahisa nipanasalilam shrngair muhusts- 
ditam, 

* ChhSyabaddhakadambakam mrgakulain romanthama- 
bhyasyatu, 

Visrabdhaih kriyatam varahapatibhirmustaksatih palvale, 

Ksv, 5 , 
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‘ VisbrSntim labhapimi^aScha shithilajySbaiwJhamaB* 
ma^fjlbanub** 

[‘ Let the buffaloes wallow in the water, frequently 
striking it with their horns; let the flock of deer ruminate 
in groups settled under the shades of the tree; may the 
huge boars fearlessly uproot the grass in the pools; may my 
bow also with its string loosened rest in peace I 'J 

Not*.— The Va)darhh'i is that which contains words and letters suggestive of 
all the Qualities of Style—Sweetness, Floridity and Lucidity. (See Kavyaprakasha— 
Com. Balabo^hinl, p. 528 Old Ed.) 

Slllra(\2) —The‘Gaudiya’abounds in the Qualities 
of Floridity and Brilliancy. 

The ‘Gaudiya* diction is that which abounds in long 
compounds and harsh-sounding words, which are suggestive 
of the qualities of ‘Floridity’ and ‘Brilliancy’ (to be described 
later on) ; it is totally devoid of the qualities of ‘Sweetness* 
and ‘Softness’ (see below). 

On this we have the following verse— 

‘People learned in the Science of Diction call that Diction 
GiiidiyS which consists of long compounds and high-sounding 
words, and which abounds in the qualities of Floridity and 
Brilliancy.’ 

Example— 

por4a'ndS>nchitachandrashekharadbanurdandavabhahgo’4yata- 
‘stankaradhvaniraryabalacharitaprastavanadindimab* 
‘Brakparya s takapSlasamputamila(j[brahmandabh ando^ara- 
‘bhrSmyatpindi^chaudimS kalhamaho naejiySpi vishrSmya- 
ti.* (MahSiviracharita I.) 

[‘The twanging sound that emanates from the broken 
stick of Shiva’s bow^ wielded in his long arms, is the trumpet- 
sound introducing into the world the boyish feats of my 
brother; even now it does not cease, having its reverbera¬ 
tion enhanced by its rumblings through the interstices of 

JS!&v» 6 . 
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the pieces of the Universe rent asunder by the terrific ex¬ 
plosion,’] 

—The PanohSli is endowed with the qua¬ 
lities of Sweetness and Softness. 

Being totally devoid of Ploridity and Brilliancy, thia 
has no harsh^sounding words, and is rather tame. Says tho 
verse :— 

* The wise ones have named that Diction PsHehUli 
which sounds rather tame, resembling the style of the 
PurSnas, and is soft and sweet’. 

Example— 

‘Qrame’smin pathikaya panthavasatirnaivadhna <jlyat6.* 

*Ratr5vatra viharamandapatalC panthah prasiipto yuva; 

*Tenotthaya khal6na garjati ghane smrtva priySntat 
kritam.’ 

*Y6nadyapi karankadandapatanashanki janastisthati.’ 

[*0 Traveller, now in this village no wayfarer is allowed 
to have lodgings : A youthful traveller, once, was sleeping 
at night under the roof of' this pavilion ; and when the 
clouds thundered, that wicked youth woke up, and happening 
to remember his beloved, did something, by reason 
whereof the people, even now, continue to remain under 
the dread of the falling of the skeleton.'] 

It is on these three Dictions that ‘Poetry’ takes its stand; 
just as the painting has its substratum in the lines drawn on 
the canvas. 

Su(ra (14)—From||among these three it is the first 
(the Vai^arbhi) that deserves to be adopt* 
ed; as it has all the qualities; 

S&fra {it )—^andnotthe other two (GaudiyS and 
Panohali): as they have only a few 
qualities. 


I 
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Sntra (16)—Some writers hare held that these latter 
two also have to be practised, as they 
serve the purpose of steps leading up to 
the Vai4arhht. 

Sutra (17)—But this is not right; for the real 
thing (the proper Diction) cannot bo 
attained by one who practices with the 
unreal (the improper Diction). 

[When one does not practise what he wants, he cannot 
attain it.] 

Sutra (18)—[Jls for example] if the weaver practices 
weaving with jute, he does not attain 
expertness in the weaving of silk. 

Sii^ra (19)—The Vaidarbhi is called *pure Vaidar- 
bhl’ when there are no compound words. 

Sutra (20)—It is in this pure Vaidarbhi that the 
fullness of the excellence of subject* 
matter becomes clearly appreciable. 

Sufra (21)—In fact by becoming related to this 
diction, even the slightest excellence 
of subject-matter becomes appreciable 
[to say nothing olJ,th.e fulness of excell¬ 
ence]. 

On this point we have the following verses :— 

* There is an excellent arrangement of words (Diction) 
in which even when there is nothing, there appears to be 
something ; reaching the ears of good men it gives pleasure, 
entering their hearts like a flow of nectar. 

* That attaining which in speech the excellence of the 
words shines forth,—^wherein even the unreal thing acquires 
a reality,-—’is that Yaidarbhi Diction which produces a 
peculiar exhilarating efleot'on the hearts of all men with 
poetic sensibility.* 
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Sutra (22)—The said ^excellence of subjeot-matter* 
also has been called * Vaidarbhl *; ifc 
rests upon the Vaidarbhi Diction. 

To the subject-matter the name, which primarily be¬ 
longs to the Diction, is applied only secondarily (or figura¬ 
tively). 

For ‘Gunas’ or ‘Qualities of Style* refer to Chapter III, 
Sections 1 and 2. 


Section (3). 

The Aijxilliabies op Poetry. 

Having explained Diction, the Stitra proceeds to describe 
the ‘ Auxiliaries * of Poetry. 

Sutra (1)—The Auxilliaries of Poetry are— (a) the 
Worldt {b) the Science^ and (e) Miscel¬ 
lanies. 

Sutra (2)—By ‘ world * is meant the operation or 
action of the world [ of animate and 
inanimate beings ]. 

Sutra (3)—By ‘ Science ’ is meant that (Science 
of Poetry) which is preceded by the 
Science of Words, the Koshas, Prosody, 
the Arts, the Science of Erotics, and the 
Science of Politics. 

The Science of Poetry is said to be ‘ preceded by * 
these sciences, as the knowledge of every one of these is 
needed in the writing of poetry. 

In what manner each of these become an * auxilliary * 
is now shown— 

S^ra (4)—Purity or Correctness of Words proceeds 
from (the knowledge of) the Science of 
Words. ' ‘ ' 
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By the aid of the Science of Words, i. e., Grammar, we 
assure ourselves of the correct forms of words ; as it is only 
the correct form of words that is used by poets fearlessly. 

8utra (5)—From Koshas proceeds the Knowledge 
of the Meanings of Words. 

Coming across a word capable of being used in the 
piece he is composing, if the poet were not quite sure of what 
it meant, he could not make up his mind as to whether he 
should use that word or give it up ; and this uncertainty 
would hamper the work of composition. Consequently it 
becomes necessary for the poet to make himself sure of the 
exact meanings of words, with the help of lexicons. It 
is not right to utilise these Thesauruses for the purpose of 
making use of extraordinary words never before used; 
such words and expressions as are seldom used should 
never be used in poetry. 

Qmstion ; ** If one is to use only such words as are in use 
already, whence could there be any * uncertainty* as to the 
meaning of words mentioned above ? ” 

Answer It is just possible that of a word that is in use 
already, the writer may have only a vague idea ; e. y., in the 
case of the word ‘ nivl ’ it may be that he knows that it is the 
name of the cloth-hnot over the thigh, and he may be in 
doubt as to whether this referred to the cloth-knot of the 
woman or the man ; this doubt could be set aside only by 
the help of such declarations aS'—* nivi is the name of the 
cloth-knot over the thigh of the woman ’—occurring in the 
NSmcmalU for instance. 

** Well, if the word nlvl can apply to the wmnwtCs cloth 
only, how do you explain the following use of the word 
(wWe it applies to the man’s clothing) 

* The cloth-knot mentioned before by some one was 
loosened by the enlargement of the stomach by excellent and 
variegated feeding ? '* 
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Such use must be regarded either as wrong* or as only 
figurative. 

Sierra (6)—The Science of Prosody helpsin removing 
all doubts with regard to metre. 

Though as a matter of fact, the knowledge of metres 
comes by practice at poetical composition, yet doubts very 
often arise with regard to the correctness or otherwise of 
those metres that are arranged in accordance with the number 
and place of the vowel-sounds ; and these doubts can be 
set aside only by the study of the Science of Prosody. 

iS^ufra (7 )—By the study of the Science of Arts 
follows the knowledge of the essence of 
the Arts. 

The ‘ Arts ’ here meant are those of singing, dancing, 
painting and the like ; soientifio treatises on these have been 
written by Vishakhila and others ; from the proper study 
of these treatises comes the knowledge of the arts ; unless 
one knows the arts, it is not possible for him to compose 
anything artistic. 

Sutra (8)—From the Science of Erotics follows 
the knowledge of the ways of love. 

It is the * Ways of Love ’ that form the subject-matter 
of most poetical compositions. 

Sutra (9)—From the Science of Politics proceeds 
the knowledge of proper (expedient) 
and improper (or inexpedient) conduct. 

* Proper or Expedient Conduct ’ consists in the due 
employment of the six * methods ’ (of Peace and Quarrel, 
Marching and Halting, Separation and Association) ; and 
conduct other than this is ‘ improper ’ or * inexpedient*; 
unless one knows these he cannot rightly describe the 
actions of the hero and the counter-hero. 
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Su^a (10 )—From the Science of Politics again 
follow the intricacies of the plot. 

The * plot ’ OP * story ’ forms the body of Poetry ; and 
it is only when the poet is versed in the Science of Politics 
that he can weave out an intricate plot, consisting as this 
does of the more or leas powerful and effective employment 
of the * methods ’ of action. 

In the manner shown above, the uses of other Sciences 
may also be pointed out. 

Sufra(ll )—The ‘Miscellanies’ consist of—(a) Know¬ 
ledge of what is to be done ; (6) Applica¬ 
tion ; (c) Attending upon superiors ; (6) 
Deliberation or Circutnapection ; (3) 
Imagination ; and (/) Attention. 

Su^ra (12)—‘Knowledge of what is to be done * con¬ 
sists in being aoipiainted with poetical 
works [ of others ] ; as it is thus alone 
that one can acquire the power of 
comprehension. 

Satra (18)—* Application ’ consists in engaging one¬ 
self in the composing of poetical pieces. 

By this means one acquires proficiency in the art of 
composition. 

(L4i)—‘Attending on superiors’ consists of 
attendance upon a teacher capable of im¬ 
parting instruction in the art of poetic 
composition. 

By this means the superior knowledge of the teacher 
comes over to the pupil. 

Bilfra (15)—‘Deliberation’ consists in the insertion 
and deletion of words. 

On this point we have the following verses i— 

‘ As long as there is uncertainty in the mind, the process 
of insertion and deletion of words should continue; when, 
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on this, a wprd becomes ultimately fixed upon, the composi¬ 
tion is complete.* 

‘When the proper words are so carefully chosen 
that not one of them can be altered,—then alone we have 
what the composition-experts have called the Perfect Cowr 
position . 

Sutra (16)—In Imagination lies the very seed of 
Poetry. 

The ‘ Seed of Poetry ’ is an ante-natal capacity of the 
Mind, without which no poetry is possible ; or even if possi¬ 
ble, it is only ridiculous. 

Sutra (17)—‘ Attention ’ consists of the one-pointed- 
ness or fixity of the mind. 

It is only when the mind is drawn in, away from all 
external things, that it can grasp the innermost essence of 
things. 

Sutra (18)—This fixity of mind depends upon time 
and place. 

Sutra (19)—The place must be solitary [away from 
crowds]. 

Sutra (20)—The time is the last or fourth quarter 
of the night. 

It is in a solitary place and at the time of the early 
dawn that the mind is calm and peaceful, free from all 
other things. 

Note _Among the requisites of Poetry, the Kivyaprakaaha (Kiilka 3) enumer¬ 

ates the following, remarking tltat it is all these combineil—and not each one inde¬ 
pendently of the rest—that makes the anccodsEnl Poet—(1) Poetie Power (Genius), 

(2) Wide Knowledge horn of a careful study of Ohjecia, of S jiemjos and of Poems, 

(3) the practice of the toichings of men p.-actised in w.iung P«)6Lry. 

Having describsd the * anxidiaries ’ of Poetry, the Siitra 
proceeds to describe the particular forms of Poetry :— 

Sutra (21)—Poetry is in Prose and in Verse. 

It is the Prose that is mentioned first: as it is 
Extremely difficult to compose Poetry in proic, chiefly on 
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account of its iiulefiui.o and strictly undefinable character; 
it has been decl.ired that ‘ Prose constitutes the touchstone 
of poets.’ 

filulia (22j—Prose is of three kinds— {<t) Vrittfi- 
(jmidhi, {b) Chnnm {f>) Ufkalihapraya. 

T he definition ^’f each of these follows ;— 

Svtm (211)—The Vritfogavdhi Prose is that which 

bear's parts of verso or metrical composition. 

Example—Patal^italutolavasi^u danavesu ’ [” among the 
Panav.is iiihabitiug the innermost recesses of the nether 
world’]; in this phrase wo recognise a complete part of a 
verse in the Vas'int itilaka metre. 

STitra (24)—The Ckfirna Prose is that in which the 
coinpoiinds are not very long, and which 
contains soft and ’’ :».t words. 

Example— 

* Abh}jn<i) hi biriiiritriihnn^halamnvahali, Na hi sakrin- 
nJpUtaml^^reppibin Iiti'qA qv ir'np nUmnfl,m,ada'lhali. 

[‘Practice lends perfection to-mLions : even a drop of 
wab*r falling but one * ciunot prolnov any impri'ssion on tho 
stone’.] 

Shha (2*))—Tho U/lahl-Ciproga is the opposite of the 
C'/< ur>?a. 

It contains long onponiitls and abjunda in harsh- 
sounding noids. 

Example— 

‘ ICuUshMhiuhdrahhnran i/Jiarapi'ach(njapt achandachipH- 
inl(fnlj,akin)ijliai(h'ilujahmm t'Jachcfihatachchhii-> 

rifachUru/eSHarabhurabhUmramu/, he kemrini* 

• • 

[‘ The lion having its face brightened by tho beautiful 
mass of hair on its neck, which is besmeared with the ichor 
fiov\ illg from the temple of infuriated elephants felled by 
a stroke of the cl iw, a'i powerful and terrible with nails as 
tlie points of tho thunderbolt’.] 
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Not^.—T he (chap. VII, shl. 60fi;, mentions a fourth 

Prose, ca'Icd the ‘Mukt.aka ’ or ‘ Free Prose ’ or ‘ Prose in which each word occurs 
distincl from another, like bo many pearls struni? (Hi to a necklace.* This would 
appear to bo (hat Prose iu which there ore absolutoiy no compounds. V^amana is 
right in not me itioniug this kind ; as this form of composition has a more or lesi> 
theoretical existence only. 

Sulra (2o)—The Verse is of many kinds. 

There are many kinds of verso, the diversity being based 
upon the diversity of metres; some of these, called the * Regu¬ 
lar \ have all tbe four feet similar ; others called the ‘ Semi¬ 
regular’; have the first and third feet similar, and so also the 
second and tlnj fourtli; while the rest called the ‘ Irregular % 
have all the feet dissimilar. 

STitra (27)—Poetry again is (a) Stray or Sporadic 
and (/>) Connected or Cumulative. 

{Sutra (28)—Of these the latter is possible only 
after the former has been accomplished; 
just as the ‘ crest of flower-garla ;ds ’ can 
be made only after the garlands have 
been prepared. 

It is only after one has acquired efficiency in the oom- 
posiug of stray verses that ho can write continuous poems of 
many versos. 

The Sutra proceeds to show that it is not right to 
restrict oneself to stray verses only, as some people are prone 
to do. 

Sulra (29)—The Stray Verse never shines,—resem¬ 
bling a single atom of fire. 

In this connection we have the following declaration:— 

* There is no charm attaching to verses which are not 
connected ; just as a fire-atom by itself is never brilliant.* 

Sutra (30)—Among ‘ Connected Poems * again, the 
ten kinds of Dramatic Poem are superior; 
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Sutra (81)—as the Dramatic Poem is possessed 
of varied interests, presenting#a com¬ 
bination of many peculiar charms; 
just like the cloth of variegated colour, 
which is specially beautiful by reason of 
the combination of many colours. 

Sutra (32)—The other forms (of Poetry in Verse) 
proceed from this (Dramatic Poem). 

All forms of Verse are the product of the Dramatic 
Poem. As for those other kinds of Poetry that are known 
as the ‘ K.Ulm ’ and the * Akhyayika ’ (in Prose) and the 
*Mahakavya’ (in Verse), the author has not given definitions 
of these, as the mere definition of these in detail is not very 
pleasant ; these definitions must be learnt from other 
works. 

Note —The S'thipjaiarpapa supplies the definitions heicin omitted See Chap 
VI ‘ Katha ’ (Sh. 567), ‘ Akhyayika (Sh 568), ‘ Mahakavja ’ (569) 
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CHAPTER II. 

Defects. 

Section (1). 

Defects of Words. 

The form and constituents of Poetry having been 
described, it becomes necessary to know what are the 
* Defects ’ of poetry, which mar its beauty, in order to 
be able to avoid tliom; lienco the Sufra now proceeds to 
describe the defects — 

Sutra (1)—Defects are the opposite of Qualities, 
[described later on, m Chap. III]. 

Sutra (2) -And they aro known by implication. 

That IS, when we know the Qiuditics, we know, by 
implication, also the Defects which are only the opposites of 
Qualities. 

Then, why are they treated of separately ?” 

Sutra (3)—Tho separate treatment is for the sake 
of clearness. 

The Defects are treated of and described and defined 
separately, and not left to be inferred by implication; as it 
is only thus that they can be rightly understood, and avoided. 

The Sutra proceeds to describe the Defects of Words— 

Sutra (4)—The defective word is— {a) Grammati¬ 
cally Wrong; {b) Unmelodious; (c) 
Vulgar; (d) Unknown ; and (c) Meaning- 
^ less, or Superfluous. 

Each of these is severally explained— 

Sutra (5)—The * grammatically wrong ’ is that 
which is contrary to rules of grammar. 

Example—Such words as, * anyakarakaoaiyarfhyam*; 
where the correct form should have been ^anyatk&rakvaiyarth- 
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yam\ the * t * coming in by Panini’s Sutra—‘ asmthyatru 
iiydsthasyatiya&ya dutjUf ^*6*., ^c.* 

Sutra (6)—The ‘ unmolodions ’ rcl it, that which 
is unpleasant to the car. 

Such a word is not only unpleasant to the ear ; it also 
disturbs the proper flow of the sentence. 

Example— 

* AchUchurachchandi lapnlniins^e lautidiamndrag vishadah 

s,hashUnkah* 

[‘ 0 angry one! the clear moon has stolen the lustre of 

your cheeks.’] 

[Here the words ‘achiichurat’ and ‘drag’ are ‘uiimelo- 

dious ’] 

Satta (7)—The ‘ vulgar’ word is that which is used 
by common people only [and nob by 
the learned or in learned works]. 

Example— 

* Kastahl'atjiam ndili phufkn(eyom\ [*Oh! how 

puf&ngly she cries.’] 

[Here the word ‘ phuHcrita * is ‘ vulgar. ’J 
To the same category belong such words as * talla* 
(tank), * galla ’ (cheek), and the like. 

Sutra (8)—The ‘unknow n’ word is that which is used 
only in learned (technical) treatises [and 
not in common usage]. 

Example— 

KimbhUsitSna bahunU rupaskandhasya santi na 

* OunUnantarty<ika0>cha pi dmdti na inS* atyupSlamhhah*. 

[‘What is the use of my saying much? 1 know I am 
wanting in the excellence of the beauty-aspect of Idea ; and 
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as love also is the invariable concomitant of that excellence, 
I do not complain (of that want of love)-’] 

The word ‘ rUpaskandha ’ (Bcanty-aspect of Idea) is a 
technicality of the Buddhistic philosophy; and the word 
^nanfarlyaJca (invariably concomitant), is a technicality of the 
Nyoya philosophy;—and neither of these is used in ordinary 
parlance (in the sense in which they are here used), 

Sutra (9)—’Phe ‘Meaningless or Superfluous’ word is 
that which is added only for the sake of 
filling up gaps of sentences. 

There are many indeclinable particles that are inserted 
in sentences (specially in vei-be) simply for the sake of 
filling up the gaps in tlie metre; it is not only the indeclin¬ 
able, but other words also that come under this category ; by 
the maxim of the ‘ cake and the stick ’ (by which it is meant 
that when two things are in the same predicament they are 
to be treated alike). 

Example — 

‘ Udifastu htlsfikncbulamaynnfimirauniplya kiranaHt savitaJ 

f* The Sim has risen, after having drunk up, with his 
rays, the darkness which was as densely black as the 
elephant.’] 

Here the particle ‘ tii ’ has been added only for the sake 
of filling up the requisite iiuuibcr of syllables in the metro ; 
and it does not serve the purpose of lending a graceful form 
to the sentence ; a word that does servo to give a graceful 
form to the sentence cannot be regarded as ‘superfluous*; this 
is the exception that has to bo borne in mind. We have an 
instance of this in the following :— 

‘ Na khalviha gatagatU nayauagocharam mS gatcl* 

[‘ While she was passing this way and that, she did not 
come within the range of my vision.’] 
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[Here tlie phrase * na khalu * lends grace to the sen- 
tence.] 

Note —Our author has very rightly distinguiehed the defects of the word, 
from the defects of the meaniuga of words, which follow in Sutra 10 et. seq. The 
Eavyapiakasha aul the Sahityadarpatia have dealt with both kinds together. 

The Hufra proceeds to describe the Defects of the 
meaning or denotation of words. 

(10)—I The Defective words are also]— (a) 
having a different meaning, (d) having 
a fanciful meaning, (c) difficult of com¬ 
prehension, (d) indecorous and (e) 
obscure. 

The words—‘ the Defective Word * —have to be supplied 
from Sutra 4 ; the singular number of the word * padam ’ 
of the former Sutra being made to undergo the change 
into the plural in view of the plural number in the present 
Sutra ; the construction thus being—‘the Defective words 
are &c., &c.’ 


The Sutra proceeds to define each of these defects 
severally. 

A word is said to ‘have a different 
meaumg ’ when it is used in a sense 
entirely different from its accepted 
denotation. [The sense intended to 
be conveyed being that which is 
deducible only from the etymology of 
the word]. 

The ordinary misuse of a word—of the word ghata (jar) 
for the word *pata' (cloth) is not what is meant by the SH^ra; 
as such usage is too manifestly wrong to be mentioned. 


Example— 

*!!PS duJ^hhamuehchUvachamdvahanfi yd 
priyasaAgamS^nUm,* 


prasmaranti 
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[‘Those people experience great pain who recall to 
their minds the meeting of dear ones.*] 

Here the word avahanti\ which is used generally in 
the sense of ‘ doing,’ has been used in the sense of * carrying * 
(experiencing), which has to be deduced from the etymology' 
of the word ; and secondly the word ‘ pt'osmaranti*, which 
means to * forget ^ has been used in the sense of ‘remember’ 
or to ‘ recall to the mind which latter meaning can be 
deduced from the etymology of tlie word which consists 
of the prefix yra' (excellent) and smri ’ (to remember). 

Sutra (12 )—That word is said to ‘ have a fanciful 
meaning’ which is used in a sense that 
is only assumed (and thus can be 
guessed out with great ddljculty). 

That is to say, the moaning desired to be convoyed is 
such as the word is never known to bear. 

Example— 

‘ Saparli paaktioiliaugamanrimahtrittauaiimamvalitamha- 
lashdlina. 

‘ Vipidapaymtavarsishitaih sharaih plaragamiayamulU- 
kajita jitam* 

[‘ The army of monkeys led by the sons of J)ashara(ha 
was defeated by the Conqueror of Indra by means of sharp 
arrows showering thousands of mountains. ’] 

Here the word * panktivihangamanUmabhrif tanaiia ’ can, 
be made to signify the ‘Sons of Hasharatlia’ in the following 
manner. 

(1) ‘ PanJdi ’ means ‘ ten’, for which another Sanskrit 
word is dasha, 

(2) * Vihaujama ’ means ‘bird’, the ‘ nama ’ or name of 
a particular bird is ‘ chakraoeika* yrhioh. contains the word 
*chakra* which means ‘wheel’; the ‘6/tnT or ‘bearer’ of that 
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is the chariot wliich is expressed by the word *ratha’. 
Thus then the word *pahMi* meaning *dasha* and the rest 
of the compound ‘ratha’, we get the name ‘ Pashai'athai 
whose * tanayas * {sons) are Kama and Laksma^a, by whom 
the army of monkeys was guided. 

Then again, the word *u,Jrd'aJi(U* can be applied to the 
■* Conqueror of Indra*, MSghanada in the following, man¬ 
ner The word ‘ Kaushika ’ denotes the iiiUka (owl) as 
well as Indra; and thus the words * Uluka ’ and Tndra’ being 
regarded as synonymous *Indrajif* is spoken of as UiftkajiL 

It may be objected that if such use of words is 
defective, we should have to reject the use of such words 
also as *rathangfjnUmaii* (which is applied to the Chakravaka 
bird by reason of its name containing the word ‘ chakra' 
which is a Hvmh\ *anga\ of the Chariot ratha ). 

The use of such words however is not objectionable, as 
there are some words which though originally perhaps 
employed in the required sense only indirectly, have yet come 
to be so far accepted in common usage that they are regarded 
as having their remote and indirect indications {Haksana*) 
well recognised {‘niriidha*), 

Sutra (13)—That word is said to be ‘difficult of 
comprehension’ which is used in such 
a moaning as is not generally known. 

A word that has more than one signification, only one 
of which is generally known,—if such a word be used with 
a signification other than this last one, then it is said to be 
difficult of comprehension’. 

Example— 

* SahasragorivUntkam dvssahambhavatal^ paraify, * 

[‘Your army is as insufferable by your enemies as the 
army of Indra’]. 
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Here the word * Sahasragu * is used to denote Tndra ; 
and this meaning can be got at by taking the word * go* 
occurring at the end of the compound in the sense of 
‘Bye'—Indra having a * thousand ’ {sahasra) * Byes ' (*g^vah*) j 
and though the word *go’ does signify the Eye also, yet this 
is not the signification that is generally attached to it in 
bhe ordinary usage of poets. 

Suira (14)—The ‘indecorous* word is that—(a) which 
has, among other significations, one that 
is coarse or vulgar j and (b) which brings 
to the mind something indecent. 

(a) If often happens that though theiiord is used 
n a harmless sense, yet it has other significations which are 
irulgar ; the use of such a word is regarded as ‘indecorous 
E. g. the word ‘varchaa* signifies glory or effulgencef and also 
;he human excreta, 

(b) There are words which, though in their form quite 
harmless, are found, when taken by parts, to be indicative 
>f something indecent; B. g, the word 'KrkatikU' 

Sutra (15)—(a) The concealed or (b) the indicated or 

(c) the entirely shrouded^ —^are not 
regarded as ‘indecorous.’ 

Sutra (16)—That word is ‘concealed* whose vulgSir 
signification is not generally known. 

E, g. the word ^SambUdha'; the only signification of 
;his word that is generally known is that referring to ‘diflfi- 
sulty* or ‘obstacle*; while that referring to the bodily organ 
s not generally know. 

SUfra (17)—The indicated word is that which has its 
indirect (vulgar) signification only re* 
motely indicated. 
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E,g., the word *JaninabhUmi* which signifies the land 
of birth, and theroby only very remotely indicates the 
organ of generation ; such words cannot be regarded as 
‘indecorous.’ " 

Satm (18)—The ‘Ahroiuled’ word is that whose 
vulgar signification is entirely veiled 
by the ordinary usage of men. 

E. g.^ Such woids as ‘snbliaga’ {which literally means 
‘One whose...is excellent’ has become accepted in usage as 

signifying‘befiutiful'];—‘ bluif/inl* {lit. ‘one who has.” 

but accepted as meaniug ‘sistor’];—{ moans.. 

but is geuerally accepted as higuifyiiig ‘worship’]; '—*Ahhi- 
preta fsignifies some connection with ghosts, but is used in 
the sense of ‘desired’ or ‘intended’];—[lit. ‘one 
whose sexual instincts are low’, is used in the sen,so of 
‘Virgin’]-— ‘T) ^hada [originally meaning 'desires of a preg¬ 
nant woman', n it generally used in the sense of ‘Desire’]. 
In this connection we have the following verso— 

‘It is not proper to hunt out the improper signification 
of words that are accepted in ordinary usage with such 
significi'tious entirely shrouded from vioAv ; for instance, 
what n. in can have any notion of vulgarity or impropriety 
with regard to tlie w’ord ShicalifigaT 

Sutra (10)—The ‘Indecorous’ is of three kinds as 
giving rise to— {ft) shame, {h) disgust, or 
(c) forebodings of evil. 

Some words by their indecorous significations produce 
shame; c.g., ^vulohufava’ ^ hiranijaretah* [where the last 
■word of the compound has a vulgar meaning] and so forth ; 
some produce disgust, e. g., ^kagardakalf [the last word 
having a vulgar signification]; while others bring to the 
superstitions, mind forebodings of evil; c. g., *sam8thitah* 
[which means established, and also dead~\. 
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Sutra (20)—The ‘Obscure’ word is that whose signi¬ 
fication is got at only remotely, or in an 
indirect round-about manner. 

' That is to say, that word which is used in a sense that 
does not proceed fi’om it directly, bub is only connected with 
it (and henco indicated by it) in a very remote or in¬ 
direct maimer. 

Example— 

* JDaksutmyiffluyitavaUahhavefJll'-lniim. 

* JyotsmJnmnjalalfivasltiraJam patanii.' 

[‘Drops of water arc falling upon platforms of silver 
shining in moon-light’. 

Tho fact that tlie first line signifies the ‘silver plat¬ 
form’ can be known only in a very vomul-aboiit manner :— 
(1) ‘daughters of Daksa’=‘stars’; (2) the 

hlayita or ‘beloved’ of the stars is tho JSl’oou ; (:i) ‘vallabha* 
{^belovmT) is synonymous with *krmta' ; and tho compound 
thus comes to indicate the word *Ohandrakrnifa\ which is 
one of tho many names of silver. 

Sutra (21)—Such Avords <ilso arc called ‘obscure’ as 
are used in a sense not their own by 
usage. 

As the meaning of such words cannot be easily com¬ 
prehended. 

Example — 

^Kuuchigunasthdnamanmrlifayah.* 

[‘The loaist of tho irroproachublo one.’] 

That the word ‘Kiinclugnnaasthammy which is. literally 
means the place of the girdle-zone, means ‘waist’ cannot 
be found out easily. 

Sutra (22)—The last two defects (Indecorous and 
Obscure) pertain to' sentences also. 
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Example—(a) of the Indecorous Sentence.— 

(1) ^Na sa-dhanonnatiryU syat kalatrasukha^dyinl 
dkana* is the male organ of generation.] 

(2) *PardrlhabaddhakaksdnUm yatsotyam pSlamn4ha^ 
fiam* l*PSlava* has a very vulgar implication,] 

(3) ‘ Sopdnapathamutsrijya vdiyuvegasamu^dhatam. 

*MahapafhSna gafavan klrfyamUnaguno jamih [f^jpSna- 
patha* is the and *mahapatha* is the path of death.Ji 

(b) The Obscure Sentence.— 

*I>hammilla8ya na preksya nikamankurangashavUksyah, 

*MaJyatyapurvaban(lhavyufpatiermUnasam shohham* 

[On seeing the beautifully knotted hair of the fawn¬ 
eyed one, whose mind is not filled with love ?’] 

[Hero the syntactical connection between *dhammillasya* 
and *shohham* is too remote to be easily grasped.) 

The above defects have been enumerated and explained 
with the purpose that the poet should avoid them in his 
composition. 


Section (2). 

The Defects of Sentence. 

Sutra (1)—(Faulty) Sentences are— (a) Deficient 
in metro ; (b) with Misplaced hiatus ; 
and (c) Cacophonous (of Unharmonious- 
Euphony). 

Su(ra (2)—That which does not fulfil the conditions 
of the particular metre is ^Deficient in 
metre.* 

Example— 

Ayi pashyagi saudhamUshrifSm 
Avirala8umanomUld>bldirii^lm, 
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[*Do you see the woman on the house-top, adorned with 
a garland of thickly-studded flowers’.] 

Here the intended metre is the Vaitaliyn^ in the second 
foot of which there should not be a collocation of six short 
letters, as we have here. Hence this is ‘Deficient in mefare. * 

S^ra (3}—That in which tho hiatus is so misplaced 
as to make the sentence awkward, uBme- 
lodious and unpleasant, is said to be 
* with misplaced hiatus.’ 

(4)—E. g., there is misplacement of the hiatus 
when a verb root or a noun is broken up 
or disjoined (by the hiatus occurring in 
the middle of tho word) ; but mostly in 
such cases alone where this disjunction 
or disruption is not due to the collusion 
of vowel-sounds. 

Example— 

{a) Caused by the disjunction of the Verb-root —as in 
the following line of the Mandakranta metre— 

*JRtasam rujati sumanasaufjrima Jcanthamlamhi. 

[‘The garland of flowers hanging by the neck of these 
women looks beautiful.’] 

[Here in the proper intonation of the line, in pronounc¬ 
ing the verb *rajati*, we have to put the hiatus on *ra’,— 
as by tho laws of Prosody, the iMandakranta metre must have 
its hiatus on the fourth syllable of the foot; and this leads 
to the breaking up of the verb-root *raja* in rajati.*} 

w Breaking up of the noun —as in the following foot 
of the Shikarinl — 

^KurahgUkslnangandatalapkalaleS svSdavisara^.* 

[‘Perspiration is break-up over the cheeks of the fawn¬ 
eyed women.*] 
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By the laws of Prosody, the Shikharini must have its 
hiatus on the sixth syllable; this syllable in the present case 
happens to be *ga\ and the placing of the hiatus on this 
leads to the breaking up of the noun ‘ Qanda’. 

A similar disjunction of the noun is found in the follow¬ 
ing foot the ‘Mandakraiita’r— 

pishah sharngino hahudanJaJj, -where the hiatnsed fourth- 

syllable is the ‘cha’ of ‘coakra.’ 

Inasmuch as the Sutra specLdly mentions the ‘verb- 
root ^ and‘noun’, it follows that the breaking up of other 
words is not regarded as objcctiouabie. E.g., in the* following 
Man lahran ta — 

* Shobham pusjfahfaiiaiiialjhinaoah sinidar'niarni^rahodkah* 

[‘This fresh awakening of beautiful damsels enhances 
the charin.’J 

[Here the hiatus on the fourth syllable ^sya disjoins only 
the conjugational affix ‘fci’, andloav(‘S the root intact.] 

Similarly in the Shiharhu foot— 

*yinidrah sligUmantesmdharaputasfitJearainmtaih* 

[‘At the close of night tlio spell of sleep is broken by 
* the sound emitted from the lips.*] 

[Here the hiatus is on th<^ sixth syllable *nte' ; and this 
leaves the nouiu ‘anW iutac!:, separating it only from the 
locative ending which follows.] 

Inasmuch as tin- Sutra adds the qualification—‘where 
the disjunQ|ion is nob due to the collusion of vowel-sounds^— 
lit follows that disjunctions caused by the collusion of vowel- 
sounds are not objectionable. E. g., 

‘ Kinehidbliavalaaainasaralam prekniam sundarlnUm* 

[‘The glances of beautiful women is extremely sweet by 
. reason of the lingering langour of >emotion.’] 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

I. A Short History of Indian Literature. By E. Honartz, 
with an Introduction by Pro. T. W. Rhys Davids. (T. Fisher 
Unwin, London. s.2/6d. nett.) 

The Introduction points out the * unique importance and ■ 

value, for the historian and the philosopher, of Indian Litera¬ 
ture,’ and then goes on to show the place that the book should 
occupy in the ranks of books dealing with this important 
subject; and what is claimed is that it adequately provides for 
the needs of the ‘ average general reader. ’ The book is 
written in simple language, and deals with the vast range 
of subjects with a studied regard to the needs of such a 
reader. There are no learned discussions it is true; but no 
salient feature is omitted that could appeal to the * popular 
taste. * 

The first three chapters deal with the Aryan Migration ; 
wherein some account is given of the mode of living of those 
ancient people; a parallel is also drawn between the ancient 
Aryans who migrated into the Punjab and the Homeric- 
Greeks; at least so far as can be gleaned from the Homeric 
poems and the Vedas,—these latter being described as ‘a 
miscellany of psalms, hymns and prayers’, having for the 

* historical back-ground ’ * the Dasyu War in the Panjab.’ 

Chapters IV, V and VI deal with the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana; and in a foot note (on p. 11) we are told that 

* none of the epical or legal literature of the Hindus was com¬ 
posed before Buddha,’—a statement which is open to question. 
In face of this statement too, we fail to understand why the 
account of the * Brahmanas and Upanishads’ and that of 

* Sutra Literature ’ come after the sections on the Epics. 
Most of the * Sutras ’ are certainly anterior to the time usually 
assigned to Buddha Shau44ho4ani. 

Then follow Chapters on Vedanta (where a parallel ia 
drawn between this and the philosophy of Christianity, the 
doctrine of Maya being regarded as coming * very near the 

. 14 ■ ‘ 
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Ohristinn conception of original sin);—Buddhism,—-Institutes 
of Manu (a distinction being drawn between the * original 
texts* and the * revised version*);—Lnler Phases of Bud¬ 
dhism,—the Huns and the Rise of Ujjaiu;—Puranas and 
Tantras;—Hindu Legends and Festivals;—More poetry. 
The book closes with a few general observations on * Langu¬ 
ages and Nations’; an useful Index, and a list of dates of 
important events in the West woven into those of certain 
striking facts pertaining to Indian Literature. 

II. —The Devnndgara —the monthly organ of the Rkalipi- 
vistaraparisad, 83 Grey Street, Calcutta—(Annual subscrip¬ 
tion, Rs. 3-8). 

A journal calculated to popularise the idea of ‘ Ekalipi *— 
the adoption of one script throughout Indii, Tt contains well- 
written and well-chosen articles by well-known writers. The 
three numbers to hand contain articles in the Bengali, 

Mdialhi, Uedu, Oanaresfi, Nnpali, Tamil, Trhgv, Panjabi, 
Vriya, Gujirati, ani Malaifalam 1 inguages. One coutnbution 
that is of special interest, and which is likely to prove of perma¬ 
nent interest, is the Hindi-Marathi Diction.iry. The cover hss 
been artistically designed: the title page represents the 
alphabets of all the Indian scripts as drawing their life waters 
from the Devunagara, which has its source directly in the 
feet of Mother Sarasvati; on the back wo have an instructive 
Language-map of Indi.i, shewing liow about nearly three- 
fourths of the Indian Vernaculars are closely related to one 
another. 

III. A Vedic Concordance : Being an alphabetic index 
to every^line of every stanza of the published Vedic literature, 
and to the liturgical formulas thereof; that is, an index to the 
Vedic Mantras, together with an account of their variations 
in the different Vedic books. {Harvard Oriental Series, Vol.3t. 
Published by Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
United States of America, $6-60) by Maurice Bloomfield, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the John 
Hopkin. Viawsity. BdtimOTe,. 
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This valuable work is to hand. The great, value of 
the book to all students of Sanskrit Literature will be appar¬ 
ent when we mention that, it will enable the student to trace 
(and verify) many of those quotations that he meets^ with in 
course of his studies. It is not seldom that the whole 
argument turns upon a single word or expression in a passage 
quoted as ‘shruti.’ And in many such places, the reader feels 
embarrassed as to whether or not he has the right words of 
tlie original. The vast extent of the field of literature dealt 
with here practically exhausts the list of works out of which 
quotations are generally made; they are—(1) Veda-Samhitas, 
(2) Brahmnnaa, (3) Aranyakas, (4) Upanisads, (5) Shraute- 
Sutras, (6) Grihya-Sntras, (7) Dharraa-Sutras and Smritis, (8) 
Vidhana Texts, (9) Nirukta, Brihaddevata, Daivata Brahmana 
and Naksatra Kalpa, (10) Mahiibharata, Bhagavadgita, Sup- 
arpakh yana and Maliabhasya. 

IV. 7*he Sacred Books of the Hindiia ,—^We congratulate 
the enterprising publishers of this series, on having, planned 
and carried into execution a series that promises to be a con¬ 
tinuation of the Sacred Bonks of the East. Its scope is restrict¬ 
ed to Hindu literature; but the addition of the original 
Sanskrit adds special value to the translation. The first two 
numbers to hand contain translations of a few of the* Bpani- 
sads—along with the Commentary of Madhva AohSrya. 
Hitherto the entire field of Upanisad 'scholarship has 
been monopolised by the Advaita Philosophy of ShankarSch- 
arya, which has come to he identified with what has been 
called the Philosophy of the Upanisads. It will bo interest¬ 
ing to see what effect on philosophically-interested minds is 
produced by the translations of a Commentary on the Upani¬ 
sads which is much more ‘ heterodox’ from the Advaita point 
of view than oven the tenets of Ramanuja. It has to bo 
confessed however that some of Madhva’s interpretations are 
more fanciful than those of Shankara. As for instance, in the 


, Chh5ndogyja Upanisa'd, II—20.1, * agni ’ of the text is inter- 
. pi^d-SB‘Pra4yuini^’and so forth. This is ..reading 

with a yengwoe* 
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r. OSyafH-^hy P, T. Srinivas Iyengar [fiiggin- 
botliam & Co., Madras $ Price, 4 annas.] 

The interesting brochure represents the first attempt 
at a historical study of the ‘Gayatri,’ the most ancient 
religious formula of the Hindus, and one that has continued 
to ezeroise immense influence over Hinduism in all its 
phases. The gifted writer has brought to bear upon the 
subject that keen intelligence and acute thinking power of 
which he has given ample proof in his ‘Out-lines of Indian 
Philosophy’, a book that deserves a longer notice than we 
can give on the present occasion. 

On pp. 4—9 ‘ the four distinct applications ’ of the mantra 
are explained, and a brief account of chiefly histori¬ 

cal is given ; and on p. 16 we have an interesting explana¬ 
tion of * the correspondence of tlie macrocosm and the mi- 

« 

orocosm * which forms, according to the writer, * the basis 
of all Vedio meditations.* 

The pamphlet should be welcomed by all students oi 
religion and comparative mythology; though the orthodox 
Hindu will feel shocked at the way in which his most sacred 
possession is, not only revealed to the public eye, but severe¬ 
ly analysed. 
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[Here the hiatus placed on the fourth syllable *va* 
separates the of the rest of the following noun *ala8a *; 
but as this is due to the collusion of the vowel *a* at the end 
of *bhava* and the vowel at the beginning of *alasa’ —the 
disruption of the noun ^alasa! is not regarded as objec 
tionablo.] 

Sutra (5)—Some people hold that the ‘misplacement 
of the hiatus' is nothing apart from the 
‘Deficiency in the metre’/'; as ‘metre’ 
consists of hiatuses. 

Metre consists only in the arrangement of hiatuses ; and 
hence the ‘misplaced hiatus’ is included in the ‘Deficient 
metre.’ 

Siitra (6)—This however is not right ; as the dis¬ 
tinctive features of the two are totally 
different. 

m 

The characteristics of ‘metre ’ are entirely different from 
those of ‘hiatus’, the ‘ metre ’ consisting in the arrangement 
of long and short syllables, while the ‘hiatus’ consists in the 
resting of the, voice on a certain syllable. 

S^ra (7)—The ‘ cacophonous' is that where the 
collusion of words is unmelodious or uu- 
harmonious. 

The Collusion bj words is of two kinds—(1) the collusion 
of vowel-sounds and (2) mere juxtaposition, the drawing to- 
goiher, of words, without actual Collusion. This is objection- 
alilo when it gives rise to an unharmonious euphony. 

S^ttra (8)—The ‘Unharmonious Euphony’ is of 
three kinds—(1) Disjoined, (2) Indeco¬ 
rous, and (3) Discordant. 


Knv, 29. 
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(a) Virdchakami^am vrittam UcharyahhasayoJUam.* 

[This dancing is extremely disgusting, having been pro¬ 
pounded by an inferior dancing master.’] 

[Here the word * vi-rSchaka ' and * yahha * meaning as 
they do ‘purgative’ and ‘pairing’ respectively are indecor¬ 
ous.] 

(&) Ghakdse 'panasaprayaih puri shandhamahadrumaik* 

['The city shone with eunuchs who resembled so many 
Jack fruit trees.’ 

[Here by a collusion of sounds we have the word *purtsa* 
* excreta ’, which is ‘indecorous.’] 

(c) VinU shapapiaddnabhyam padavadasavmitsukam* 

[The collusion of words gives the words ‘ vinasha ’ ‘ des¬ 
truction’, which is inauspicious and indecent.] 

(3) Example of the ‘Discordant Collusion’— 

Mcmjaryudgamagarhhaste gurvabhoga druma vabhuh* 

[‘The trees looked beautiful with large trunks and bud¬ 
ding blossoms.’] 

* 

[The syllables ‘ryu’—formed by the collusion of ‘ri’ and 
‘u’,—and Wva —formed by the collusion of ‘ru’ and ‘a’—are 
very discordant and unpleasant to the car.] 

Having described the Defects of Sentence, the Sutra pro¬ 
ceeds to describe those of the Meanings of Sentences— 

Sutra (9)—(a)‘Incompatible’ or ‘Contradictory’, (A) 
‘Redundant’, (c) ‘Dubious'; (d) ‘ Regard¬ 
less of Usage’; (p) ‘Irregular’ or Unsym- 
metric’; (f) ‘Opposed to Ordinary Con¬ 
ceptions’; and (g) ‘Opposed to Scientific 
Conceptions’, —- [such sentences are 

‘faulty’]. 

Sutra (10)—That in which one word contradicts 
that which follows, or vice versa, is called 
the ‘Incompatible’ or ‘Contradictory.’ 

J^Sv, 31, 
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Example — 

Adijapi smara^i rasalasam mano md. 

mugdhayUh smarachaturUni chestifanV 

[‘My uDcbuous mind still recalls the amorous sportings 
of the little guileless and unreserved girl/] 

It is impossible for the sportings of an innocent 
little girl to be ‘amorous.’ What is ‘amorous’ cannot belong to 
the ‘ little girland ^hat pertains to the ‘ little girl * cannot 
be ‘amorous/ Thus there is an ‘incompatibility' between the 
two words *smarachestitani’ (amorous sportings) and *mugdhU^ 
(the ingenuous or candid girl). 

Sutra (11)—When a word expresses what has al¬ 
ready been expressed by another word, 
it is ‘Redundant.* 

Example — 

* Ohintamohamanatigamanga fanute mpr^ksitam svn 

hhruvali.^ 

[‘ O Friend, the glances of the charming-eyed girl pro¬ 
duces in my mind thoughts of love giving rise to anxiety and 
stupefaction/] 

It being a well-known fact that ‘ anxiety * caused by 
love is always in the form of ‘stupefaction’,—the mention of 
both *ohin<a’ and ‘raoha’ becomes superfluous ; and contain¬ 
ing such superfluous words, the sentence itself is said to be 
‘redundant/ 

Sutra (12)—This redundancy is not a defect, when 
the additional word has an additional 
signiflcation. 

In case the word, supposed to be ‘redundant’, helps to 
signify something over and above that signified by the form¬ 
er word, it cannot be regarded a8'^‘redundant/ 

S^ra (13)—[As for example] In the word 

jyUdhmni^* (the twanging of the bow- 

32 . 
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string of the bow) the addition of the 
word ‘4hanuh’, *bow^ [even though the 
word ‘jya’, itself means the hmostringl 
serves to afford the idea of the string 
being strung on tightly to the bow. 

.If the word ‘dhanuh’ were omitted, there would be noth¬ 
ing to show that the sound proceeded from the string as 
strung on to the how. We find the use of such words common, 
e.g .—‘ 

*Dhanurjyakinachihnena dosna vlsphuritantava* 

Sutra (14)—Similarly in the case of the words—* kari0o 
ata.msa\ ^shravanahundala\ ‘shirahshdkhara* 
and the like, the mention of tho words 
‘karna’ and the rest denotes proximity. 

Tho word ^avatamsa* by itself signifies ‘ornament of 
the earsimilarly *kundala' means tho ‘ear-ring’, and 
shekhara* tho ‘head-ornament’ ; and thus tho idea of *ear* 
and ‘head’ is already present in the denotation of the words 
‘avatamsa’ and ‘shekhara’ ; but in the absence of the words 
‘karna’ and ‘shiras’, there would bo nothing to denote the fact 
that what is meant is the ‘ornament’ as worn in the ear or 
on the head. 

Examples— 

JDolUvilasSsu vilasimnUm karnavafamsah halayanti ham- 

pam. 

[‘During the joyous swingings of sportive girls, the 
ear-ornaments in the ear remain quivering.’] 

*LllachalachohhravanakundalamUpatanti.* 

[‘They fall upon the gracefully-shaking earrings.’ 

AyayurbhrngamukharashirahshekharashalinahJ 

[‘There came people wearing crest-ornaments humming 
with bees .’3 


Kdv. 33. 
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Sutra (15)—In tho case of the word ‘muktShSra.’ 

the word *muktU* serves to signify puri¬ 
ty or unmixed character (of the pearls 
in the necklace). 

The word *A«ra’ itself denotes the necklace containing 
pearls j but without the addition of the word there 

would be nothing to show that the necklace contained only 
pearls, and no other geuis. 

Example— 

Prandshvaraparisva figavibh ramapratipat fihhih. 

MuhtarhUrena lasata hasafJva stanadvaiiam.* 

• • • • • • «/ 

[‘The breasts adorned with the pearl-necklace appear 
as if they were smiling at tho joyous experience of tho 
charms of the lover’s embrace.'] 

Sutra (16)—In tho word ‘puspamala’, ‘flower-gar- 
land’, the word ‘flower’ serves to de¬ 
note the excellence of the flowers contain¬ 
ed in the garland. 

The word means ‘the garland of excellent 

flowers.’ 

Example— 

Prayashah pmpamaleoa kanya sa kanna lobhayet. 


[‘Whom would not the girl, resembling as she does the 
garland of excellent flowers, inspire with a longing to pos¬ 
sess her.'] 


It may be urged that the word ‘mala’ does not necessar¬ 
ily signify tho flower ; inasmuch as the word is used in 
connection with gems also,—such expressions as ‘ ra^na- 
m(jllcl\ *shab(}amnl<l* and the like being very common. But 
the fact is that in all such expressions the word ‘mala' is used 
only figuratively; as in reality the word *mSla' by itself, 
without any appendage, is found to denote only tho ‘garland 


of flowers,* 


KUv, 34. 
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Sutra (17)—In ^karikalabha* the addition of the 
word *karV serves to denote Similarity 
to the ‘Karin’ (grown-up elephant). 

The word ‘kalabha’ denoting the Elephant Oub, the ad¬ 
dition of the word *KarV^ ‘Elephant/ would appear to be 
superfluous. But this addition serves to express the idea 
that the ‘Cub’ resembles in strength, &c., the ‘kari’ or grown¬ 
up elephant. 

Example— 

^Tyaja Icarikalabha toam prltibandhahkarinyUh.^ 

[‘O powerful young elephant cub, renounce the love- 
entanglings of the mighty she-elephaht.* ] 

Sutra (18)—Words are also added for the purpose 
of the adding of qualifications. 

E. g. ‘ Jagada madhurUm micham visliadZikmrashulimm* 

[‘He spoke sweet words containing clear-sounding 
letters;]—the‘word’itself contains the idea of the 
‘word’ (as it is only words that are spoken); and yet the word 
vacham ‘word’is added for the purpose of the addition of the 
qualifying epithets ‘ madhuram' and ^oishadaksarashalinim’ 

Sutra (19)—All these exceptions however apply 
only to such words and expressions as 
are already in accepted usage. 

And their justification cannot bo extended to newly 
coined words and expressions ; e. g.^ the Analogy of ‘shrava- 
nakundala’ cannot be extended to ‘jaghanakanchi’; nor that 
of ‘karikalabha’ to ‘ustrakalabha.’ 

On this point we have the following verse— 

*ln such words as karnamtamsa and the like, the use of 
the words harm and the rest Serve the purpose of denoting 
proximity and such other conceptions; but this justification 

Kav. 35. 
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can apply only to such words and expressions as are already 
in accepted usage/ * 

Svtra (20)—The ‘Dubious* is that which creates 
doubt in the mind. 

That sentence, in which,—either through the mention 
of common properties or through the non-mention of distinct¬ 
ive characters—doubts arise, is called the * Dubious*. As 
for example in the line— 

*Sa mahUimUhhagyavashanmahripadamupagatah.* —it is 
doubtful whether it means that the high‘minded person 
‘fell into trouble’ (apadamupagafah,) ‘through ill-luck 
(abhUggavUshat*), or that ho ‘reached a high position* {mafia- 
padam vpagatah) ‘through good luck’ {bhUggaeashat); such 
doubts are especially liable to arise when for the comprehen¬ 
sion of the real meaning, we have no such aids as those of 
context and the like. 

Sutra (21)—The ‘regardless of usage’ is that sen¬ 
tence, the signification attached to 
which is purely imaginary or illusory. 

Examples of this are rare. 

Sutra (22)—The ‘uusymmotric’ is that in which the 
idea expressed is not in the proper order. 

There is always a definite order and relationship in the 
^subjects’ and ‘predicates’ of sentences; the sentence in 
which this order is not observed is called ‘unsymmetric.* 
As for example, in the line— 

(‘ Kirtipratapau bhavatah suryachandramasoli samau*) 

‘Thy fame and glory are like the sun and the moon’;,— 
^he ‘fame’ is intended to resemble the ‘moon’ and the ‘glory* 

•This verse occurs as Kaiika 68 of chapter VII of the Kavyaprakaslia. Tliis would 
show that the Kankas of the Kavyaprakasha aic not by tlie author of the Ka\ya- 
prakasha; but by an older writer As one of those Kankas is found here quoted by 
Vamanawhok older than Mammata. Thus this quotation here lends support to 
the idea that the Kankaa of the Kavj/ajpra^isha ate byBharata. 


JTdt;, 36. 
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the *sau '; and with this view the *moon' (chandra) should 
have preceded the *sun’ {sUryd) in the compound. 

The *Krama^ (order or symmetry) may also be regapled as 
consisting in the prior mention of the more important factors; 
and the absence of this would, in that case, constitute the 
‘unsymmetric.’ As for example, in the line— 

* ^urahgamapia matangamprayacluihliasmai madalasam. 

[*Givo him a horse or a gigantic elephant rolling in 
intoxication’];—[the natural ‘order’ should have been—‘give 
him a gigantic eUphanf^ or (if not that, then,) a liorse\. 

Siilra (23)—That is ‘opposed to ordinary conceptions’ 
which expresses ideas contrary to (in¬ 
compatible with) place, time and nature. 

It is through the incompatibility of the idea expressed 
by the sentence that the latter is regarded as ‘incompatible.’ 

Example of ‘incompatibility with place’ — 

‘In the country of the Sauvira, there is the well-known 
town of Mathura, the lands in the vicinity whereof are 
teeming with walnut and coco-nut trees.’ 

[Mathura is not situated in the Sauvira district; nor does 
the walnut or the coco-nut grow in lands adjacent to 
Mathura.] 

Example of ‘incompatibility with time’— 

‘During the Spring, the forest shone with Kadamba 
flowers.’ 

[The Kadamba blooms during the rains, and not during 
Spring.] 

Example of ‘incompatibility with nature’— 

‘The beauty of the Sharat (Autumn) is floating as it were 
in the blossoms of the Saptaohchhada plant among which the 
intoxicated bees are humming.’ 


Km. 37. 
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The flowers of the Saptaohchha<^a appear in bunches, and 
not in the form of ‘blossoms.’ 

A^in in the verse— 

‘The flower-bud was pressed by the bee in such a man¬ 
ner that it rained honey enough to All a hole as large as the 
hoof of the cow.* 

There is no flower-bud in existence which can ever 
produce such a large quantity of honey. 

Siitra 2i —That is ‘Opposed to Scientific Concep¬ 
tions’ which expresses such ideas as are 
incompatible with tlio established pim- 
ciplos of Arts and Sciences. 

Example of ideas opposed to tlie principles of Arts :— 

*0 friend this is a Kaliuga letter having its corner not 
turned down.* 

According to the laws of the letter-writing art, in all 
‘Kalinga’ letters, the corners have to be turned down ; while 
the above line represents it as not having the corner turned 
down. Similarly with the contradiction of the laws of 
other Arts. 

Examples of the Contradiction and the principles of 
other Sciences— 

‘For Kings, the conquest of the world follows from the 
fulfilment of their sexual desires.’ 

The law of all scriptures is that the successful conquest 
of the world is possible only if the King is virtuous and per¬ 
forms sacrifices; it is this law of Righteousness that the 
line contradicts. 

Again— 

‘Enemies are conquered by means of pride,—what then is 
the need of poiieyj* 
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It is a law of the science of Politics that it is by policy 
that enemies are conquered ; and the line is a direct contra¬ 
diction of this. 

Again— 

*I remember the face languid through embraces, the 
upper lip sanctified with the mark of teeth.’ 

This contradicts the law of the science of EroticSi 
whereby kissing marks may appear anywhere in the biScfy 
except in the upper lip, the inside of the mouth and the eyes. 

Lastly— 

'Deliverance proceeds, not from true knowledge, but 
from devotion to God.’ 

This is contrary to the Science of Deliverance whereby itr 
is to be gained by knowledge alone, * 

The defects described above have to be known for the 
purpose of avoiding them. As for the other subtle defects 
of words or word-meanings, wo shall describe them in 
course of our explanation of the ‘Qualities’ ; and the Defects 
of Similarity also will be treated of in the Section on 'Simile.* 

# The line however is (iiiitc in keeping with the principles o£ the Bhah^i Shdstra 
propounded by Shandiljra. 


89* 
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CHAPTER III. 

^Qualitibs. 

Section (1). 

(а) Differ met h$tween 'Quality, aud 'Ornament, or Ftgute 

(б) Verbal Qualities (o/Style) 

‘Defect’ principally consists in the absence of ‘Qualities*; 
hence the Sutra proceeds to describe the Qualities of Style. 
In this connection it has to be noted that'Florridity,’ ‘Lucidity 
&c., have been called ‘(Qualities’ and ‘Alliteration, ‘Simile’ and 
the rest are called ‘Ornaments or Figures of Speech’; and it 
is necessary at the outset to explain the basis of this differ¬ 
entiation of Qualities and Ornaments. 

Sutra (1)—‘Qualities’ are those characteristics that 
create or constitute the charm of poetry. 

Those characters of Words and Ideas that constitute the 
Charm of Poetry are called ‘Qualities’; such are the characters 
of ‘Florridity,’ ‘Lucidity’ and the like. This cannot bo said 
of ‘Alliteration,’ ‘Simile’ and the rest; as by themselves alone, 
these do not bring about the charm to poetry; as is done by 
Florridity’ and the rest. 

Sutra (2)—The Ornaments on the other hand are such 
characters as serve to ouhanoethe charm 
(already produced by the Qualities). 

Such are ‘Alliteration, ‘Simile* and other Figures of 
Speech. 

On this point we have the following verses— 

‘Just as a young woman endowed with beauty looks 
charming, and the wearing of ornaments enhances this 
natural charm,—so in the case of Poetry also if it is endowed 
with pure qualities, it acquires a peculiar charm; and the 
presence of the Ornaments or Figures of Speech serves to 
enhance this charm.’ 
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* On the other hand, if the woman happens to be devoid 
of youth (and beauty) the addition of ornaments, even though 
excellent in themselves, only serves to accentuate the ugliness; 
so in the case of Poetry also, if the words are devoid of the 
qualities of style, the presence of Figures of Speech becomes 
a source of inelegance only.’ 

Sutra (3)—The former (i.e. the Qualities) are permanent. 

The Qualities form permanent features in Poetry ; as 
without them there is no charm (and without charm there is 
no Poetry). 

[The Figures of Speech on the other hand are evanes¬ 
cent, being mere accidental embellishments.] 

Having explained the difference between Qualities and 
Ornaments, the Sutra proceeds to describe the Verbal Qualities. 

Sutra (4)—The Qualities of Style are— {a) Florridity 
(Ojas), (6) Plainness or Simplicity (Pra- 
sada), (c) Coalescence (of Words) (Shlesa), 

(d) Uniformity (of Diction) (Samata), (e) 
Symmetry (Samadhi), (f) Sweetness (Ma 
dhurya), {g) Softness (Saukumarya), Qi) 
Raciness (UdSrata), (i) Explicitness or 
Lucidity (Arthavyakti), (J) Brilliancy 
(Kanti). 

By ‘Style’ is meant the composition of words. 

Sutra (5)—(^i) ‘Florridity* consists in ornateness 

(high-sounding words and sentences). 

Example——* Vilulitamakarandamafijarlrnartayanti*— 

[‘ They are shaking the blossoms bespattered with pollen,’] 

This would lose its ‘florridity* if we read it as— 
madhudhara manjarlrlolayanti*. 

Note—T ho Kavyaprakasha enumerates the high-sounding lettera as followe— 
‘ Itk, hJth, ir, ihr, rl-, rkh. 


ICdv, 41. 
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gg, gh, gr, ghr, rg, rgh. 

ehehf chchh, chr, chhr,—if,jijhfjr,jhr, rch, rchh, fj.rjh, 
ti, tth, ir, thr, —c?d, ddh, dr, dhr, tt, rth, rd, rdh, 

{t, tth, tr, \hr, — d^, ^dh, dr, ^ir, rf, rth, r^, rdh, 
pp,pph,pr,ph', — hh, bbh, hr, bhr, rp,rph, rb, tbh. 
t, di, d, dh, 9;— i, sh. 

Long Compoauds. 

Bombastic style in geneial.’—Kanka VIII, 76. 

Thus we find that while the line cited m example contains the letters ha and r^ 
these are absent in the amended form. 

Su^ra 6.—‘Simplicity’ consists in lucidity or plain¬ 
ness. 

It might be objected that * Simplicity’ is only absence of 
florridity; and as such being the negation of a * Quality ’, it 
should be regarded as a ‘ Defect’; why then, should it be 
mentioned among ‘ Qualities ’? 

In answer to this we have the next STiira. 

Sutra (7)—‘Simplicity’ is a Qualifyt when appearing 
along with ‘Florridity’; 

Sutra (8)—and not by itself alone. 

When it appears alone by itself, it becomes a Defect, 

Question —‘How can there be a combination of two such 
contradictory characters as Florridity and Simplicity ? 

Answer-— 

Sutra (9)—That there is such combination is a fact 
of common experience. 

Such a combination is often met with ; and it resembles 
the combination of various tunes of diverse kinds. 

On this point we have the following verse— 

* Just as in the case of all pathetic exhibitions (dramatic 
performances) there appears mixture of pain and pleasure as 
we find in ordinary experience,—^so in the same manner, we 
find in experience the mixture of Florridity and Simplioity, 
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Sufra (10)—[In some cases of such combination] 
there is equality between the two; and 
[in others] superiority (of one over the 
other). 

We find the two equal in the lines— 

Atha sa vi&ayovyUvrittatmS yathavidhi sunavS-^lJSimp- 
licityl. 

Nryatikahu^an^aUvU yunS sitatapavUra^am —[F/om- 
dity\. 

‘ The old king having his mind turned away from the 
objects of enjoyment, he duly made over to his young son the 
white umbrella.’ 

In some cases we have Florridity supervening over Sim¬ 
plicity ; e.g, 

*Vrajati gaganam hhallatal'yah phalena sahopamam. 

‘The sky bears resemblance to the fruit of the Bhalla- 
laka.’ 

[Here we have Florridity down to the word ‘ bhallutakr 
yahi simplicity appearing only in the last two words.] 

In some cases again Simplicity supervenes over Florridi¬ 
ty ; e.g. 

* Kusumashayanam na praiyagramm clmndramarichyah 
nacha molayajam mrvanglnam iia va uianiyastayah ; ‘neither 
the bedding of fresh flowers, nor the rays of the moon 
nor sandal-wood painting over the body, nor jewelled sticks 
&c., &c.* 

[Here we have only the letters pra and gra {yn pratyagra 
dr {in * Chandra’), the whole word * sarvUnglmm’ and the 
letter *at’ (in *mamya8tayah*) savouring of the ‘Florrid’; the 
rest is all ‘simple’.] 

Notes.— Tbe defines ‘Simplicity' thus— 

Lucidity or Simplicity is that Quality by viitue of which the whole idea intend, 
ed to be expressed is grasped at the first heaiing of the \i oids? (VIU—76). 
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Sutra (11)—(c) ‘Coalescence'consists of smoothness. 

By ‘smoothness’ is meant that quality whereby a number 
of words coalescing sound as one word. As for example, in 
the line— 

Astyuttarasyandishi dovatatma himalayo nama nagadlhi- 
rajah*. 

‘ Towards the north, there lies the King of Mountains, 
Himalaya, the abode of the gods’,— 

[*Astyuttarasyam appears as one word, though consist¬ 
ing of the two words *asH' and *uttarasyam ’.] 

Such ‘coalescence’ is not found in the line— 

(1) *Sntram brahmamurahsthalo '; 
or in—(2) *BhramarivalguglfyaY 
or in—(3) *TaditkaUtamakasham\ 

Though we would have ‘coalescence’ if they wore amend¬ 
ed respectively as follows— 

(1) ‘ Bmlimam slltramurah sfhale ’ {^Sutramimihsthale* 
appearing as one word). 

(2) ‘ BrahmarZmanJuugitayah* and (3) ‘ J’adiJJatilama- 
kUsliam ’. 

NorES—The Kfiyajfralca^ha (pp 535-36) docs not nocopt ‘Co.ilcsconcc’ as an indo- 
pondent‘quality’ , it bolds it to bi* oiilj <i paitu iil u foiinof ‘Flonidity’ (Vritti on 
kauka 72). 

Siiira {12 )—‘ Uniformity ’ consists in the non-difP- 
erence or homogenity of diction. 

That is to say, when the style of diction employed in the 
beginning of a verse or of a complete poetical work, is contin¬ 
ued to the end, wo have what is called * Uniformity*, 

As an example we have the line quoted above —{*aslyutfy 
arasyUm ^c.) 

As an instance of absence of uniformity we have the 
following verse— 
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* JPrasIda chandi tyaja manyumanjasa 

janastmUyampuratah kri^aHJalifi 

kimarthamutkampitaplvarstana- 

drayam pmya luptaoilasamasyate. 

‘ Be appeased, O angry one ! give up your anger; here 
I am (besoGching your pardon) with joined hands; why are 
you sitting with heaving breasts and dejected spirits ?’ 

[Here in the first half we have the simplest diction, entirely 
free from compounds; while the second half abounds in com¬ 
pounds.] 

Sutra (13)—(c) * Symmetry ’ consists in the orderly 
sequence of * ascent ’ and ‘descent*. 

A line or verse is said to have the quality of ‘ Symmetry’ 
when it is found to be so worded that the heightening effect of 
the ‘ forcible ’ style is toned down by a judicious sprinkling 
of words of the ‘ softer ’ kind; or when the softening effect of 
the less vigorous stylo is heightened by the introduction of 
words of the ‘ forcible* kind. 

As an example of the former we have —*Niranandah 
kaunde madhuni paribhuhtojjhltarase'. 

[Where the ‘ high ’ tone of ‘niranandah ’ and ‘ujjhitarase’ 
is softened by * kaunde * and ‘ madhuni ’] 

As an example of the latter kind we have the line— 

* NarOJi shllabhrasta vyasana iva majjanti taravah*. 

[Where the softening effect of ‘ narah * and ‘ taravah * 

is heightened by the words ‘ shilahhrastah ’ and . 

According to some writers ‘symmetry * is that quality by 
virtue of which there is a gradual decline from the * vigorous* 
to the ‘feeble* style, or a gradual rise from the ‘feeble* to the 
* vigorous.* As an example of this we have the line,— 

* Nivdsha^ avahsindhosiuUnagirivlthlsu Jaya^i 


3 
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[Where we have a gradual decline from the forcible and 
vigorous * svaksindhoh * to the * soft ’ in *jayctti 

Sntra (14)—[Some writers have held that] This 
‘Symmetry ’ is not a separate ‘ quality * 
by itself, as the * ascent ’ and * descent* 

(of the previous Sutra) are the same as 
‘ florridity * and ‘ simplicity * respective¬ 
ly- 

Sutra (15)—This is not right; because of the two 
(Florridity and Simplicity) being in¬ 
terwoven. 

It is not right to assert that ‘ ascent ’ consists in ‘ Flor¬ 
ridity ’ and ‘ descent ’ in ‘ Simplicity ’; because ‘ Florridity ’ 
and ‘ Simplicity ’ are interwoven together, and exist like 
the (two) currents of a single river (while ‘ ascent * and 
‘descent* can never co-exist). 

Sutra (16)—And also because it is not absolutely 
and universally true [that in * Florri¬ 
dity ’ there is * ascentor in * Simpli¬ 
city,’ ‘descent’]. 

Sutra (17)—If however, it be held that * ascent * 
and * descent ’ occur in the heightened 
or acute stages of ‘Florridity’ and 
‘ Simplicity *,—we accept this view. 

We do not object to the view that in the * Florrid ’ or 
the ‘ Simple * style, when they appear in their acute forms, 
there are ‘ ascent ’ and ‘ descent ’ respectively. 

Sutra (18)—Because in this case ‘ascent* and 
* descent ’ become dependent upon 
other peculiarities (and not entirely 
upon Florridity and Simplicity). 

And it is this other ‘ peculiarity * that constitutes an en¬ 
tirely different ‘ quality’ (which tve have called * Symmetry*), 
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Sutra (19)—It is on the basis of this * ascent and 
descent ’ that it is regarded as a distinct 
quality named ‘ Symmetry 

Thus the definition propounded above in Sutra 13 has 
to be regarded as figurative; [the Quality is dependent upon 
‘ascent and descent ’ and does not exactly consist in them.] 

Sutra (20)—The Sutra (13) may be regarded as 
propounding a distinct definition of 
‘ Symmetry*, only for the purpose of 
indicating the fact that there should 
be orderly sequence (in the ascent and 
descent). 

That the * ascent * and * descent ’ do not refer to the way 
or tone in which a certain line is read, we shall show below 
under Sutra 28. 

Sutra (21)—* Sweetuo-^s * lies in the distinctness of 

words. 


When in a piece of composition the words are quite 
distinct from one another, it is said to abound in the quality 
of ‘Sweetness*. That is to* say, ‘Sweetness’ consists in 
the ab&ence of long compounds. Examples of this have 
already been cited above (for instance under 1—II—13— 
* grame^smin pathikaya plntha As an example of the 
absence of this quality we have— 

‘ Chalitashabarasenadattagoshrlngachaiula—" 
JOhomichakitavarUhavyUkulU oindhyapadaJp \ 

‘ The outskirts of the Vindhya range teem with boars 
frightened by the sound of the horn-trumpets blown by the 
hosts of Shabaras 


Notbs,—T hot (VIll, 71) cuumcrates the following letters &o 
as favouring the quality of S^\eetnes8— 

AAa, iJtha, nga, iigha, —Acfia, fwhha, fija, 9jha, — nta, ntha, nda, ndha, —«|o, 
n^ha, n^a, mfha, — mpa, mpha, mbof mbha,—ra and na (both short),—no contpounds, 
or, at best, short compounds of not more than four words,—and the softer oonjunot 
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letters proceeding from the combination of two words, for instance, when the word 

* anaugarahgaprapma n ’ is followed by ‘ ia^Agam ’, the resultant conjunction 
gives rise to the soft conjunct letterThe commentators add that as regards 
the lestriction of the short ra and na, it does not follow from this that Sweetness 
would be spoilt by a single long rd or lyi ; it is only when such long rd and nd 
are repeated that they interefere with the quality of Sweetness. 

Sutra (22) —‘ Softness ’ consists in the non-harsh¬ 
ness of composition. 

The example cited above * gramS* amin pathikUya ^c. ’ As 
an example of the absence of this * Softness ’ we have— 

* NidUnannirdoaiHmpriyajanaaadrhtvawjaoasitih. * 

* Stldhasekaplommphalamapi viruddham mama hridi \ 

Note. —According to iXio Kdoyaprdkdtha, ‘Soflueso’ is not an independent 
‘ quality, ’ being only the ncgiition of the ‘ defect ’ ot ‘ Harshness.’ 

• Sutra (23)—* Raciiiess ’ lies in piquancy of style. 

It is that quality by virtue of which, in regard to a 
piece of composition, people speak of the words as if 
‘ dancing that is to say, where the whole piece is enlivened 
by the peculiar swing of the words taken together. 

Example— 

* Soacharanavinwi8tairnUpurairna7daklnam — 

* Jhatiti ranitamaaittatra chifraukalancha * 

m • • • • • • 

‘ The tingling of the anklets attached to the ankles of 
the dancing girls gives rise to a variegated and sweet sound ’. 

Note,-— The Kavyaprakasha regards this as a form of‘Flonidity’. But in 
Baoincss it is not necessary that theio should be any paiticular set of letteis, as 
those enumerated by the Eavyaprakasha iu connection with Flonidity. All that is 
necessary here is a peculiar airangement of the words (ii respective of the letter- 
sounds), whereby the whole line acquires a ‘swing’ that gives the name to 
the quality. 

Su^ra (24)—* Explicitness* is that quality by which 
the meaning is easily comprehended. 

Examples cited above. Examples of Inexplicitness are 
nnmeroas and can be easily collected. 
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Note. —The Kavyaprakasha regards this explicitness as only a form of ‘ Simpli¬ 
city 

Sutra (25)—‘ Brilliancy ’ is that richness or ornateness of 
style [in the absence of which a piece of 
composition is called an * imitation of the 
Pnranas’]. 

Example— 

* KurangliietrUlistavaJcitav'inallparisarafp 

‘ The outskirts of the forest is made, by means of the 
eyes of the deer, to appear as adorned with so many bunches 
of flowers,’ 

Examples of theopposito kind are many and easily found. 

Note.—T he Kavyapiak I'jlia holds tlhit this la nothiiii; more or less than the 
absence of Ihc dcCcel of ‘ Viili;iiily.’ 

With regard to the Qualities described above, we have 
the following verse :— 

‘ The poets give the name of FlorriJift/ to the ornate style; 
words abounding in this quality are very pleasant to the ear.’ 

* When Florridity is accompanied by plainueffs, it is called 
Simplicity \ without this quality there is no delectation 
in a poetical work.’ 

‘ Coalescence is that excellent quality by which more words 
than one coalescing, appear as but one word, the letter-conjunc¬ 
tions being (so smooth and natural) as not to be noticed.’ 

* Uniformity is the quality consisting in the using of 
the same style of diction in each foot or verse; this is 
difficult of composition and can be distinguished with 
difficulty.’ 

* That wherein the hiatuses ascend in a uniform manner 
is called the quality of Symmetry ; by this quality Speech is 
rendered pure.’ 

‘ When in a piece of coiiiposition each word appears 
clear aad distinct, we have-the quality of Sweetness ; endowed 
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with this the composition becomes a veritable stream of 
honey/ 

‘ Just as lines are variously cut and arranged by expert 
painters, in the same manner is speech (w^ords) arranged by 
intelligent writers, in accordance with various qualities.’ 

* Softness consists in the absence of harsh letters; 
speech devoid of this quality becomes harsh and unpleasant 
to the ear.’ 

‘Piquancy of words they call Madness ; in the absence 
of this, composition remains devoid of variegation (and 
beauty).* 

‘ When the idea of the thing expressed comes before 
tjie apprehension of the words tliemselves,—the meaning 
ftiing readily comprehended—wo have the quality of Explicit¬ 
ness* 

‘People learned in the qualities have declared Brilliancy 
to consist in ornatoness or richness ; devoid of this the 
work of the poet becomes an imitation of the Puraija.’ 

Sutra (26)—The existence of these qualities cannot 
be denied; because they are actually cog¬ 
nised as existing. 

It may be objected that though the qualities may be 
known as entities by people learned in them, it is quite 
possible that people may be mistaken about them. In 
answer to this we have the next Sutra. 

Sutra (27)—There is no mistake in the qualities 
because of unflinching character [of 
the of use made of them]. 

Sulfa (28)—These qualities are not mere peculiarities 
of the way of reading (recitation); because 
they are%ot found present in all cases (of 
recitation). 
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If these qualities consisted only in the peculiarities 
of recitation, they would be found equally in all pieces of 
composition; irrespective of any other peculiarities (of letter- 
sounds &o.). As a matter of fact however, these are not 
found everywhere; the presence or absence of particular 
qualities being found to be dependent upon the presence 
or absence of certain well-defined characteristics (described 
above)." 


Section (2). 

Idisal Qualities. 

The Sutra proceeds to describe the Ideal Qualities or 
Qualities of Meaning :— 

Sntra (1)—Those described above [Florridity,' &c.] 
are the Ideal Qualities also. 

The following Sutras proceed to point out the differen¬ 
ces in the two sets of qualities (Verbal and Ideal), as 
due to the fact that the word is the denoter and the idea the 
denoted, 

Sutra (2)—Florridity (Ideal) consists in the boldness 
or sententiousness of conceptions. 

This Ideal Florridity is of five kinds(1) Where a whole 
sentence is used to express what is expressible by a single 
word; (2) where a single word is used to express what is ex¬ 
pressible by a sentence ; (3) where there is brevity (one sen¬ 
tence serving the purpose of many sentences) \ (4) whore there 
is diffuseness (many sentences being used to express what 
could be expressed by a single sentence); and (5) where 
qualifications are added with a purpose. 

Example of {l)-^*NayanasamutthamJyotira^rdriva* (the 
light'born of the eye of Atri’) for the single word *ohan^ra^* 
(Moon) ; and so on. What is rfilant by a ‘sentence’ here is 
only a collection of a number of words (and not necessarily 
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one that expresses a complete idea, containing a finite yerb 
and such other syntactical accessories). 

In the following yerse also we find that what could have 
been expressed by the single word—tho plums are dry —is 
expressed by a whole verse— 

‘In the beginning it becomes slightly pale ; after that 
it becomes whitisli; then through excessive ripeness its body 
becomes tainted with the quality of redness; and finally 
when tho process of drying sets in, it becomes contracted 
in its circumference ; and becoming devoid of its exuberance, 
it becomes insipid.’ 

Nor would it be right to carry this process to an undue 
excess ; because we have the definition of ‘quality’ as that 
which adds charm to poetry; an 1 such dilatory stylo adds this 
charm, only within certain limits. 

(2) As an example of expressing by means of a word 
what is expressible by a sentence, wo have the word ‘winks’ 
mentioned with reference to a lady, with a view to declare 
that ‘She ts humaiif and not divine* [divine beings being 
known to have no winking of the eyes]. 

(3) Diffuseness of Sentences—many sentences being used 
where a single ojie would have served the purpose—we have 
in the following— 

‘The rotation of happiness and unhappiness proceeds 
variously. Either Happiness or Unhappiness comes about; 
and then both cease entirely ; again after this there follows 
happiness and unhappiness ; and after this there is neither 
happiness nor unhappiness.’ 

[The whole of this expresses the single idea that there 
is rotation in the appearance of Happiness and Unhappiness.] 

(4) Brevity (a single sentence serving for many) we have 
in the following— 
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'Having taken leave of Himalaya, seeing Shiva and 
declaring to him the success of their mission* and being diS" 
missed by him, they flew away into the skies.' 

[Here we have a single sentence in place of the follow¬ 
ing sentences—‘they took leave of Himalaya,—they saw 
Shiva,—they declared to him the success of their mission,— 
they-, were dismissed by Shiva,—they flew away to the 
skies.*] 

(5) The insertion of qualifications with a purpose, we 
have in the lino— 

‘This young son of Chandragupta, effulgent as ihe 
moon, has, by good luck, become the supporter of the learned* 
Here the qualification ‘supporter of the learned’ has been 
added for the definite purpose of indicating the fact that the 
prince had Subandhu for his counsellor. 

Similarly in the line— 

‘On the loosening of the hair of the lady with beautiful 
hair *— 

The qualification ‘with beautiful hair’—has been added 
with a purpose. 

Sutra (3).—‘Simplicity’ consists in the clearness of 
meaning. 

By ‘Clearness* is meant the mention of that alone 
which is absolutely necessary. Example— 

*Savarnli kanyaka rupayauvanSrambhashalini 

’A girl of the same caste, and endowed with beauty and 
budding youth.’ 

As an example of non-simplicity, we have— 

*(/pS8fdm hasto mS vimalamanikiUnchlpadami^am.* 

‘ May my hand approach the girdle-zone of beautiful gems.’ 

Here what is necessary is the mention of the ‘girdle-zone* 
only ; and the addition of the epithet *vimalarmnif is abiO'* 
lutely superfluous. 
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Sutra (4).—‘Coalescence’ consists in tke commingling (of 
many ideas). 

By ‘commingling’ is meant the mention of mQTe th|m 
one action partaking of cunning not perceived (by ^e person 
concerned), and indicative of reasons (for the commingling 
of the acts and the non>perception of the cunning). 

Example— 

‘The lover saw two of his most beloved girls seated 
upon the same seat; coming up from behind, he, under the 
pretence of sportive dalliance, closed with his hands the 
eyes of one of them, and then twisting his neck a little, the 
clever man kissed the other whose heart was overflowing 
with love and whose cheeks were blooming with sup- 
pressed smiles.’ 

[Here we have a number of actions, coming from behind, 
&o., partaking of cunning on the part of the lover; and the 
cunning is not perceived -by one of the ladies, by reason of 
her eyes being closed &c.] 

We find this quality abounding in the works of Shiid- 
raka and other poets of that kind. 

Sufra (5)—‘Uniformity* consists in the non-relin?. 

^uishment of proper sequence or contiguity. 

In some cases this contiguity is relinquished; e,ff, in the 
following verse,— 

‘The kunijia plants have shed their flowers; trees have 
become slow in bringing out their blossoms; sweet breezes 
shaking the patience of separated lovers^ are proceeding from 
the Malaya mowntairhs ; the rays of the sun are removing 
the effects of cold; and yet they do not attain that sharpness 
which brings about perspiration.’ 

This verse is intended to be a description of the junction- 
point of the two seasons of Spring and Summer ; and yet in 
^e second line we have the mention of the blowing of the Mala- 
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ya breeze, which is a distinctive feature of the Spring only ; 
and cannot pertain to the point where Spring is lapsing into 
Summer. 

In view of this break in the contiguity of ideas, the 
second line should be read as— 

*Manasi cha girambadhnanfim^ kiranti m knkildh* 

* The koil birds think in their minds of their sweet voice, 
and do not sing out.* 

Sutra (6).—We may also regard the ‘non-relinquish¬ 
ment of sequence or contiguity ’ to con¬ 
sist in the ease of comprehension. 

That is to say, tliat which is easy of comprehension may 
be called ‘ uniform. ’ E. g. the line—* Astyuttarasyandishi etc. 

‘ The Himalaya is in the north.* 

Examples to the contrary are easily found. 

Sutra (7).—Samadhi (Orderly Sequence) consists in 
the character by which the meaning is 
easily grasped. 

This quality is called * Samadhi’ as it leads to San^dh^na 
or concentration of mind, which helps us to grasp the real 
meaning. 

Sutra (8).—The Meaning is of two kinds—that which 
is absolutely original^ and that which is 
borrowed from others. 

# 

That meaning, the grasping of which constitutes 
* SamSdhi', is of two kinds. The ‘ original ’ one is that which 
has its source in the collected mind (of the poet and his 
audience) solely; the other kind is that which has its source in 
the work of other poets. 

As examplesi we have the following:— 

(a) *0 moon, quickly move away from my wine-cup, before 
thou art bitten by my teeth; or else bearing the marks of 
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my teeth thou wilt not go to the sky, for fear of Bohinl 
(yonr wife).’ [This is absolutely ori^nal,\ 

(6) *Do not thou fear, 0 Moon; EShu is hot present in 
my wine; as for Rohini (thy wife) she is in the sky,*—why 
then shouldst thou be afraid of her ? Asa rule, whenever 
young men meet clever women for the first time, their minds 
are fickle; what wonder then that thou art behaving thus ?* 

The main ideas of this have clearly been borrowed from 
the preceding verse. 

Sutra (9).—The Meaning again is pxpHeit and subtle. 

The explicit meaning has already been described and 
exemplified; the Sutra proceeds to describe the Subtle 
meaning— 

Sutra (10).—The Subtle meaning is of two kinds— 
that which is comprehended by a little 
thought, and that which can be com¬ 
prehended only by deep thought. 

As an example of the form kind we have— 

*The pair of lovers lie in the pleasure»house,— 
having the brightness of their teeth enhanced by mutual 
contact, and the pupils of the eyes mingling together; 
and their eyes are indicative of a mixture of anger, tears 
and fear.’ 

An example of the second kind— 

* She cast her gjances on me; while her thighs were 
trembling under strong emotion, her breasts pointed to¬ 
wards me; and she fondled her necklace with her right 
hand* 

The lady invites embrace 

Sufra (11).—* Sweetness* consists in the impressive¬ 
ness of the conception. . 

Where what is said is exceptionally impressive we have 
the quality of 'eweetness, ’ 
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Example:— 

‘Nectar .is sweet, without doubt; honey also ie not 
otherwise; sweet also is the juicy fruit of the mango; yet, 
for once, it has to be declared without partiality, by the man 
efficient in discriminating flavour, if there is anything more 
delectable than the lips of the beloved!’ 

Sntra (12).—* Softness’ is freedom from harshness 
or disagreeableness. 

E. g., When we speak of the dmd person as ‘one whose 
Sole remnant is liis good name *; or of the solitary person 
as ‘having god alone for his companion ’ ; or when instead of 
saying ‘ go ’ ‘ gachhcha we say ‘ accomplish your business^ 
(sadhaya). 

Sutra (do).—‘Delicacy’ (Udarata) is absence of 
vulgarity. 

Example— 

‘You are full of beauty,—he also is not devoid of 
charm; both of you are welhversed in the arts ; the pair of 
you is quite in keeping with each of you; if what remains 
to be done under the circumstances, does come about, all 
victory and success then to*' the presence of good qualities I* 

[The meeting of the lovers is hinted at very delicately]. 

As an example of the Vulgar we have— 

“ While this person is sleeping here, I am also lying 
down,—saying this when I touched her girdle-zone, she re¬ 
moved my hands.” 

[This is extremely vulgar.] 

Su^ra (14)—-When the characteristic features of 
things are made manifest, it is ‘Explicit¬ 
ness/ 

Example-^ 

* In the water of the lake, the lily is blooming; on the 
back of its leaves resembling a piece of conohshell, it beaiis 
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the mark of red lines; and its outer leaves are reddish-tawny 
like the OorochanU* 

And again— 

* The fading (long-blooming) lotus passes through pain¬ 
ful experiences during the daily process of drooping (in the 
evening): At the beginning of the process, the heavy filaments 
have their ends thrown about on all sides; then the inner 
petals lying all apart come together; after this, all that the 
outer petals can do is to become only slightly curved. ’ 

Sutra (16)— ‘ Brilliancy’ is that by which the Emo¬ 
tions [of the Erotic &c.] are made cons¬ 
picuously prominent. 

Example — 

*In the evening, when the lover had fallen down upon 

her feet (in repentance) she had, with an oath, rejected him; 

upon this^ when he, in a dejected mood, proceeded to move 

away,, as soon as he had moved two or three steps, she ran 

forward, holding with her hands her loosened clothes, and 

caught him up in her arms and fell upon his feet,—really 

wonderful is the way of love !’ 

' * 

[Here we have the Erotic.] Similarly with, the other 

emotions. 

r In connection with this subject we have the following 

verses :— 

% 

* It is only when all the qualities are fully manifest 
that poetry is said to be fully ripe or developed ; and then 
alone is this ripening of poetry likened to the ripening of 
the mango.* 

‘That poetry, on the other hand, where we have only the 
grammatically correct forms of nouns and verbs, and where 
the subject-matter is obscene and the qualities not happily 
mixed,—-such poetry is disliked by the people, resembling 
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as it does, the ripened brinjal fruit (which on ripening is not 
fit for eating).’ 

‘That piece of composition, the meaning whereof is 
entirely devoid of all qualities, is absolu^ly worthless; such 
sentences for instance, as ten pomegranates and the like; 
such pieces do not deserve the slightest consideration.’ 

Noxv —Thfi KavyaprahAuka does not admit of the division of qualities into Verbal 
and Ideal ; the ideal ‘qualities’ being entirely rejected. ‘Floridily’ (Ideal) according to 
the Kavyaprakasha is not a quality, being nothing more than a fanciful blending of 
ideas; the Floridity that consists in the adding of qualifications for a purpose is no> 
thing more or less than the negation of such defects as ‘iiic )mpletene8a of meaning. 
Similarly ‘Simplicity’ is only the negation of the defect of ‘Beduudant word’; ‘Sweet¬ 
ness’consists in the negation of tlie defect of ‘monotony’; ‘Softness’ the negation 
of ‘Indecency’, and ’Delicacy’ the Negation of ‘Vulgarity ’; the Explicitness of Mean¬ 
ing’ is only another name for the figure ‘Svabhavokti’ or ‘Natural Description*; 
Brilliancy’is only 01 e form of subordinate suggestion; ‘Coalescence’consists in a 
mere fanciful grouping of ideas, indicative of the poet's powers of imagination; and 
|C iding grace to the sentiments delineated ; ‘Uniformity’ is negation of the 
fault of relinquishing the subject; and ‘Sainadhi’ is not a quality; it has been regard¬ 
ed as consisting in the comprehensibility of ttie original meaning ; this happens, as 
a matter of fact, in all compositions; there can be no composition of w’bich the 
meaning is not comprehended. 

(KdvynpakAsha, pages 5.37-41). 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

Figueis op Speech. 

Section (7). 

Verbal Figures. 

It has been explained above that the charm of poetry 
is due to the Qualities and that charm is enhanced by the 
Ornaments or Figures of Speech, Thus then, having des¬ 
cribed the Qualities, the SUtra proceeds to describe the Figures 
of Speech. Of these again the two Verbal Figures, Yamaha 
(Chime or Reverberation) and AnuprUsa (Alliteration),—are 
dealt with first:— 

Sutra (1)—When the same word is repeated in its 
different significations,—or when the 
same letter is repeated,—in well-defined 
places,—we have Chime. 

When one or more words are repeated—with different 
significations,—and similarly when one or more letters^ are 
repeated, in the same places,—it is Chime;—that is to say, 
when either the same or similar words,—either in part or in 
entirety—are repeated in more than one foot of the verse, 
—and in the same part of the feet. We meet with instances 
of Chime wherein we have the repetitions in the same foot; 
and in these cases the * restriction of place’ spoken of in the 
above definition is taken as in reference to other verses; 
the sense being that the repetitions are (for instance) in 
that place which would be the first place in another verse. 

The ‘places* spoken of above are next described— 

Su^ra (2)—The ‘ places * are—the entire foot, the 
beginning, the middle, and the end of 
the foot; and the beginning, the middle, 
and the end of more than one foot, . 

Example of the ‘ chiming ’ of the entire foot. 
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* Asajjanavaaho yasya kalikUmadlmgarhitmi, 

‘ y!asya na syad vimtaroh kalikamadhu garhitam. 

* That person who listens (treats) with respect to the words 
of the wicked, productive as they are of ill-feeling (/ealika* 
madhuh), —for such a person even the honey from the 
blossoms of the poisonous tree would not be something to 
be disregarded.’ 

[Here the entire foot *kalikamaclhugarhitam* is 
repeated, and the meaning is dilferent in the two cases.] 

[This repetition of the second in the fourth foot has been 
called ‘ San^astaka.’] 

Example of ‘ Chiming ’ at the heginnimj of the feet— 

Ranta hantararatinam dhlra dhirarchita tava. 

* KamahkamandakJ nltirasija rasgU divanisham* 

‘ 0 brave destroyer of enemies! your intelligence is 
ever respected; and verily the science of polity propounded 
by Kaman4aka is being tasted (studied) day and night by 
this intellect of yours.’ 

‘Chiming ’ at the end of the feet 

* Vasupardsu parasumivojjhatisvavikalam vikalankasJia- 
shiprabJwm 

‘ PHyatamam yatamamtamanishoaram rasika(a sikatcL 
sviva tasu kci* 

* What affection is there among women who are addicted 
to wealth alone;—being as they are as dry as sand ? They 
abandon their lover, as if he were dead, even though 
he be as beautiful as the stainless moon, and ever ready 
to please her,—only if he happens to be without wealth.’ 

* Chiming ’ at the end of thS feet: — 

Sudrshq^hasare chakitahchctkitam — bhauatlkeitamasHmi- 
(am stimifam. 
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Api hasalacassava kaskwahastulaySmiatu, kUmadhur^m 
madhurUm, 

• * Of the beautiful one the glances are at times most 

tremulously mobile, and at times most steady and fixed! What 
smiles too ! There is nothing—^not oven the sweet blossom of 
flowers—that can equal the sweet girl overflowing with love T 

‘ Chiming* at the beginning of consecutive feet— 

‘ Bhramara dmmapuspUni bhrama ratyai piban madhu. 

KU kundakmumJB prllVi kUkundattva virausi yaV 

* 0 black bee, if you seek real happiness, wander among 
the flowers of trees, sucking their honey; what pleasure do 
you expect to derive from the kunda flower—that you 
are weeping in pitiable accents ?* 

* Chiming ’ in the middle of consecutive feet— 

Apyashahyantvaya d lUandti^kham shakyantdlratmani. 

Vaapo vahlkanUrinam vegaoUlu kapolayoh* 

‘ Thou hast inflicted unbearable pain on the innermost 
soul of the woman of the Shaka country (Shaki); and along the 
cheeks of the ploughmen’s wives, tears are flowing copiously. 

* Chiming ’ at the end of consecutive feet— 

‘ Sapadi kHnpadaatoadiksitena. 

‘ Smiiaahuehind smriratathadiksitdna, 

'Bhavati vatajanah sachit(adaho. 

*Na Jchizlu mriaU kitta Soa ehittaduho' 

• * • • • • 

‘When a man becomes the object of your glances, 
beaming with smiles, and well-equipped with the guiles of 
love,—his heart becomes heated with passion. There is no 
untruth in this. Or else, how is it that you deprive people 
of their minds ?’* 

* Chiming * at the end of two alternate feet—* 

‘ VdvSjayaii hhvlMi yasya rUjha^ kuahdaanam* 
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* Simhasanaviyuhfasya tasya kdprankushusanam* 

* The King whose bad rule causes trouble to his people 
s very soon depriyed of his throne and reduced to beggary.’ 

' Chimings * in the middle and at the end of alternate feet may 
be similarly shown. 

* Chiming ’ at the end of all the four feet:— 

*NatonnatabhrugaHbaddhalusyUm [lasya-grace, charm.] 

^Vilokya tamlm shashipeshalUsyUm-lyrho^Q face ‘asya 
is soft and beautiful, *peshala*] 

* Manah himu^Umyad chahchalasyam [^clmnehala* fickle 
(heart) ^myam* over her.] 

*KrH smarajtia yadi pmkalasyjom [^pushahala influential 
(commands), 'syam\ I should be.] 

‘ 0 my fickle heart why are you pained at seeing that 
beautiful young girl with gracefully curved eyebrows and 
face as sweet and beautiful as the moon ? I shall certainly 
gain my wishes, if the commands of Cupid have real 
influence over her.’ 

Similar examples may h® cited of ‘ Chiming ’ in the 
middle and at the beginning of all the feet. Many other 
mixed forms of Chiming can be found out by the learned. 

The * Chiming ’ of letters. 

*Nuiiakdrem kUntabhrUrdradhitamanohhuou, 

Viviktem vilasena taiakm hrdauannrimm. 

* •••» m if •• 

‘The eyebrow of the beloved which has learnt its graces 
from the god of love, impressed the hearts of men with its 
variegated excellent charms’. 

Similarly may be found the chiming at other points 
of the verse. 

This * Chiming’ of letters has its effectiveness enhanced 
when there is close juxtaposition of the same or similar 
letters (of the same class). An example of this effectiveness 
we find in the following verso of the Eariprahodha — 

KiW , 63. 
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* 

‘ VivuViadhivavatirmUgagardhardhanUn^* 

* VivatatagaganUnamamajjajjanUnU* 

*Jiurushashalalan.ana mvmdhundhmUnU* 

• • 

*Ma mahihit atanunUnanasvasD ^nUna.* 

Krishna says to his brother, Bala<^6va—“ The land along 
the sea is covered with jungle consisting of various kinds of the 
dham tree; having the sky filled with handsome birds 
seeking after snakes; in which people entering cannot 
(by reason of the density of the forest) bend their body ; 
it is entirely devoid of human beings; with the deer and 
hare flitting about; capable of destroying our ememy ; and 
thereby accomplishing my purpose; it has no outlet; whose 
rustling constitutes its sole breathing. ” 

Similar to this excessive ‘Chiming’ of letters is the 
‘Chiming’ of words. 

SHtra (3)—‘Chime’ becomes more effective by 
breaks (or caesura). 

Sutra (4)—There are throe kinds of this ‘break’ 
called— *Shrinlchala\ *I*arwartaka' and 

*Churm.' 

• 

Sutra (5)—When we have the transference of the 
caesura caused by the separation of an 
entire letter we have the ^shrinkhala*. 

As for instance, in the verse cited under Sfitra 2, in 
the second line the words are ‘Kalika-madhu,’ there being 
a caesura between ‘ka’ and ‘ma’; whereas in the first line the 
words being ‘Kalikamadhuk,’ the caesura is transferred to 
‘between ‘dhuk’ and ‘arh.’ Similarly, in the first line the 

words are ‘kali—kama.there being a caesura between 

li’ and *ka’; whereas in the second line, in the words ‘kalikS— 
ma4hu’ the aforosa'd caesura is absent. 

Sutra 0—Where on the cessation of the conjunc¬ 
tion (of another letter), a letter resumes 
its own form, we have the ‘JParivariaka,* 
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For instance, in the same verse the letter *'a* of the 
word ‘arhita’ resumes its own form only after the cessation 
of its conjunction with the letter *¥—which conjunction gave 
it the form of the letter *ga\ In such cases a word (*arhita’ 
/. i.) which, through the conjunction of certain letters, has 
been transformed into another word *garhUa\ —resumes 
its own form, on the cessation of that conjunction. Similarly 
may other instances be found. 

Sutra 7—Where on the disruption of a conjunct 
letter, a word disappears completely we 
have the 'ChUmaka . 

As for example— 

‘ Yo*--chalakulamavati chalandumsamunmuktashiiMimi’ 
natikmitah, 

m • 

*Sagni vibharticha salilam durasamunmuktashuMimlnan- 

kTintah* 

* • 

‘The lord of the Timi-fish (the Ocean) protects the family 
of mountains, having removed all their grief ; he bears within 
himself water along with fiije,—throwing on all sides. the 
signs of shells and fishes.’ 

In this verse we have the conjunct letter *kti* in 
‘shukti’ ; the disruption of this, gives rise to the two words 
*samunmukta8htik' and Himinam\ and tlio word ‘ shtikti* be- 
comes entirely obliterated. 

In connection with this subject we have the following 
Verses— 

‘Where we have the transference of the unbroken (entire) 
letter or syllable, we have the Shrinkhala ; by this break the 
Chime*beoomes very effective.’ (1) 

* In a case where a syllable renounces its conjunction with 
one syllable and joins itself to another, and thereby gives shape 
to another word—^like the actor renouncing one part and 
taking auother-~-that is the Farivartaka' (2). 
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* When of a conjunct letter each of the oonsUtuent let¬ 
ters becomes joined to the words preceding and following 
it respectively,— leading to the complete disappearance of 
the previous word-it is the Ghurnaha,* (3) 

* Even when the Chimes are in their proper places, if 
they are not beautified by this last Ohurmka break, they are 
not quite beautiful; in the same manner as the hair, even 
though in its place, does not appear charming until it is beau¬ 
tified by curls.’ (4) 

* When the break is brought about by the transforma¬ 
tion of case-endings, it is not regarded as Okime by people 
learned in the excellences of Chimes. ’ (5) 

‘ When a word has been often made the object of Chime, 
it is not right to further make it an object of Allitera¬ 
tion.’ (6) 

*Tho wonders of Chime consist in the separation of case- 
endings, both as regards number and case, and also in the 
repetition of nouns and verbs.’ (7) 

Sutra 8.—[Similar words and letters], other [than 

those specified under Chime] constitute Alliteration. 

Other than ikose, ^c .—That is to say, words and letters 
with the same or different meanings, at the same or at any 
points in the verse. 

* Similar *what has been used once. 

Objection: —^‘Why was not the definition in the Sutra 
given in the form—‘Others constitute Alliteration* ? This 
. definition could have been explained to mean that Allitera¬ 
tion consists in the other kinds of repetition.” 

Ueply :r-True ; the definition would have been quite com¬ 
prehensible as that ‘consisting in other kinds of repetition; 
but such a definition would be too wide. [As the repetition 
of dissimilar words and letters also would become ‘alliteration* 

06. 
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as this also would be a kind of repetition other than those 
enumerated under *Chime’J. It is with a view to specify the 
particular kind of repetition intended that the has added 
the word ‘similar’; this ‘similarity’ consisting either in the 
entire word or both in entirety and in parts. 

Note.— ^Tiio Kdvyaptahagha (IX. 83-48; defines Chime ae that where the satne 
letters are repeated,—but they should not be used in the same meaning in both places; 
if they have a meaning, they should have different meanings in the different places 
The Udyota adds that in some cases Chiming is allowed in the ease of different letters 
also ; when the sounds of the letters are similar ; e. g, between ‘da’ and *la’, *ra’ 
and *la^, ‘sa’ and ‘sha’, ‘na’ and ‘pa’, aud also between a letter with the viaarga 
and the same without it ; a letter with the anuavara and the same without it 
As regards chiming in a verse, it is laid down that there should be chming either in 
all four feet, or in two feet only ; it should never be in three feet; in fact the pre¬ 
sence of Chime in throe feet is regarded as a defect. In the case of the Chiming of 
more than one letter, they should occur in the same order in both cases. Herein 
lies the difference between‘Chime’and Alliteration.’ In the latter, it is not nee- 
cessary that the letters should appear in the same order ; nor is it necessary for 
the words to have different meanings. 

Suh'a 9. That Alliteratiou of letters is of the 
superior kind which is not too glaringly conspicuous. 

‘ Not too glaringly conspieuous’—t. e. as if hidden, not 
easily noticeable. 

Example— 

S^odchinmasrinaaiUmsalam, koachidcbtiva tarUspadavn, 
PTasannasuhhctgawt muhuh soaratarangalllankitam 
Idam hi tava vMaklranitayiirgamairgumphitam 

‘ Mano madayatlm me himapi sadhu sangitakdm' 

‘An excellent music is exhilarating my mind ; at times 
this music is at one time soft and sweet, and at another it is 
extremely loud; often delightfuUy beautiful, marked by 
the harmonious blending of note-waves ; mixed up with the 
jmglmgs of your lute.* 

The Alliteration that is too glaringly conspicuous is not 
regarded as good. 
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1 

E. g. * VaUlbad4^or4hvajutodhhatamatati Taiatkotihodm~\ 
d<Pi.4o>ndah' ' 

S^m 10.—The * feet Alliteration * is similar to 
the ‘ feet Chime.’ 

4 

That is to say, the different kinds of the Alliteration of 
the verse-feet are to be classed and enumerated on the same 
lines as the Chime of the verse-feet. 

Examples — 

(1) * Kavirajamavijnaya kutah hwyalcnyUdardh. 

‘ Kamrajancha vijnaya kutah kavyakriyadarah. 

* Unless one knows Kaviraja whence could he have any 
regard ior the composition of poetry ? and when one knows 
Kaviraja, how could be have any regard (or desire) for com¬ 
positing poetry?’ 

(2) * Akhandayanti muhuramalaklphalani. 


* They eat the fresh amalakl fruits, yellow like the eyes 
of the young monkey.* 

(3) ‘ VastrUyantenadmam sitakusumadharah shakrasan^ 
kUshakashdht 

KSshabhd bhUnfi tdsam navapulinagatdh shrlnadihamsa 
harMdh. 

'Hamsdhhamhhodamuktah 8phuradamalaruchirni£dinl~ 
chandraehavu^rah, 

Chandrahkah sharadaste , jayakri^upanato oit^visU^kala 

kulak* 

» 

* 0 King, who art equal to Indra 1 the Kasha grass 
with white flowers appears like clothing over' the rivers ; 0 
King, who art like a swan in the river'“of Prosperity ! on the 
banks of the rivers, swans are seen which ressemble the 
'Kasha grass; 0 King, who art like i^pon on the Earth I the 
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Moon emerging from the swan-like white clouds is shining 
with flawless sheen ; 0 King, who art like Deathgod to your 
enemies I the season of autumn beautified by the moon has 
arrived, which will bring victory to you.* 

(3) ‘ Kuvalayadalashyama megha mhUya divangatdh, 

Kuvalayadalashyamo nidram vimunchati kdshavah 

.Kuvjlayadala%hyamd shyamalata —* dya vijrimbhct^, 

Kuvalayadalashyamanahandro nahhah pravigahatS* 

* The clouds dark like the petal of the blue lotus have gone 
away from the skies; Visnu, dark like the petals of the blue 
lo|ius, is abandoning his sleep ; the Shyama creeper dark like 
the petals of the lotus is now beginning to shoot forth; and 
the moon is appearing in the sky which bears the colour of 
the petals of the blue lotus.’ 

And so on may the other varieties be exemplified. 

Note. —The ATeTtw/a/jraJeds/to divides Alliteration into two classes—(1) Allitera¬ 
tion of letters, in which there is repetition of letters, which have no meaning by them¬ 
selves; and (2) Alliteration of words, where there is repetition of words with meanings. 
In the former, the mere similarity of the (vimsonant is sufficient to establish Alliter- 
ection, irrespective of the vowel sounds. This Alliteration of letters is of two kinds:— 
ChhekaHui>rasa—thQ repetition of a single consonant ; and (2) Vrittyanuprasa — ^two 
or more repetitions of one or more consonants. In the Alliteration of Words the same 
word or words with tho same meaning, is repeated in more than one place, though 
with different syntactical connections ; to this Alliteration has been given the name 
of LStanuprdsa' in view of the fact that it is much in favour with writers of the Lata 
country. ^ 

Section II, 

The Ideal Figures op Speech. 

The Ideal Figures of Speech are next dealt with; and 
as Simile lies at the root of all ideal figures, the Siitra takes 
up Simile— 

Sutra (1 )—* Simile * consists in tho slightest res- 
semblano^of qualities between two 
things called the * Upamana * and tho 
*UpainSya*. 


6 
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The • tJpamana * is that object possessed of superior 
qualities with which the ressemblance or similarity of 
another object is pointed out; and the ‘ Vpameya * is that 
other object with inferior qualities which us pointed out as 
ressembling the former; and the ressemblance or similarity 
between those two objects,—even on the basis of even 
slight qualities,—constitutes the figure of * Simile *. 

An objection is raised UpamUna * and ‘ Upamdya * 
being relative terms, the mention of one would necessarily' 
indicate the other; as for instance, in Panini’s Sutra— 

* TJpamiiam cyUghradlhliih samanyaprayoge ’ ” [II-i-56], it is 
only the * Upamita ’ (i.e. Vpameyi) that is mentioned, and 
not the * UpamUna* also (which is implied by the other). 
In the same manner, in the present Sutra also, both should 
not have been mentioned.” 

This is quite true; but both have been mentioned with 
a view to indicate what is well known among people; the 
sense being that the similarity meant is between two objects, 
known among people as * UpamUna ’ and • * Upameya 
nothing except these; that is to say, we have only such 
Similes as * the face is like the lotus and not as * the face 
is like the lily.* 

Sufra (2)—That which is dependent upon a large 
number of qualities is ‘ imaginary ’ Simile. 

The similarity that is assumed by poets on the basis 
of a large number of common qualities, is called' * imaginary 
Simile as in contrast with what has been defined in the 
preceding Sutrut which is well-known among the people 
(and may be called * real *). 

Objection :—In the case of the imaginary Simile, in¬ 
asmuch as the similarity is not known among ordinary 
peoploi how can there be any restriction as to the Upm/iUna 
and the VpamSya, (which have been described as names 
^ed upon similarities recognised .by the common people)?** 
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Such restriction, we reply, is obtained through the 
excellence (preponderance) and inferiority (deficiency) of the 
multitude of qualities. As for example, in the following— 

* The disc of the moon, which ressembles the breast of 
the Mum woman pressed by her lover, lighteflis up the sky 
with the rays of light which are as white as the fullgrown 
smell of the lotus-plant ’,— 

[The similarity between the breasts and the lunar disc, 
and that between the moon’s rays and the lotus-smell, are 
not such as are known to the ordinary man; they are 
imagined or fancied by the poet on the basis of a large 
number of common qualities.] 

Similarly in the following also the similarity is * im¬ 
agined ’ and not real, 

(a) * The orange ressembles the newly-shaven chin of 
the intoxicated Htina 

(b) ‘ The sJiirUha flower in the ear ressembles the fresh 
sprout of kusha 

(c) ‘ At the present moment the branches of the 
banyan tree with their root-offshoots having shed the red 
leaves, ressemblo the beak of the parrot; and after a while 
there come out the red leaves which are capable of equalling 
the beauty of the lips of young women ’. 

Su^ra (3)—Of Simile there are two kinds; one based 
upon the meaning of words, and another 
based upon the meaning of sentences. 

Example of Simile based upon the meaning of words— 

* Over whose bodies freed from the tawny skin, there 
appears horripilation due to feelings of love—the hairs stand¬ 
ing erect resembling so many dusts of gold.** 

Example of the Simile based upon the meaning of a 
sentence—* This Pftndya King has the necklace hanging 

7U 
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over his shoulders, and has his body besmeared witih fresh 
sandabpaint ; in this manner he resembles the Chief of 
Mountains with the waterfall rushing along its sides, 
and having its peaks reddened with the rays of the newly 
risen sun.* ^ 

Su^ra 4—Simile again is —Complete and Ellipticah 

Sutra 5—We have the Complete Simile when the 
sentence contains words denoting all the 
factors of comparison— vk.f (a) the com¬ 
mon property, (b) similitude, (c) the 
standard of comparison and (d) the object 
of comparison. 

As for example :— 

* Beautiful (a) like (6) the lotus (c) is the face (d).’ 

Sutra 6—It is *ellipticaV when there is absence 
[of one or more of the aforesaid factors of 
comparison]. 

(a) absence of the word denoting the common property— 

* The King is like the Moon.’ 

(fi) Absence of the word denoting similitude— 

* This is grass-green.’ 

(c) Absence of both of the above— 

* The moon-faced.* 

Examples of the absence of the standand of the object 
compared shall be found below, under the next section. 

Sutra 7—Simile is employed in (a) praising, (6) 
dispraising and (c) describing the real 
state of things. 

Examples— 

(«) * An affectionate wife is like nectar ’—(Praise). 

(2>) *A wife not possessed of good qualities is like 
poison*—(Dispraiseb 
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{c) * Among the groups of stars know that to be the as- 
terism of Rohini which appears in the shape of a cart.’— 
(describing the real state of things). 

Suira 8—The defects of Simile are—(a) Defi¬ 
ciency (Incompleteness), (6) Excess, (c) 
Disparity of Gender, (d) Disparity of 
Number, (e) Non-similitude, and (f) 
Impossibility (Incongruity). 

Each of these is next described :— 

Sutra 9—^When the ‘ standard of comparison ’ is 
inferior (to the * object compared’) in 
casta, in magnitude, and in details of gual- 
sity, —the Simile is said to be ‘deficient.’ 

Examples :— 

(а) Inferiority of the ^standard of comparison* in caste — 

* This act of daring has been done by you, like a 
Chdndala* 

(б) Ivferiority in magnitude — 

‘the sun is shining like a spark of fire.’ 

(c) Inferiority in details of quality — 

* The sago, adorned by the girdle-string and wearing 
the black antelope-skin, shone like the sun surround¬ 
ed by dark clouds.’ 

In this case, in the ‘standard of comparison’, the sun, we 
find no mention of the ‘lightning’ which would take the place 
of the * girdle-string’ in the ‘ object of comparison,’ the sage. 
It will not be right to argue that it is only the Hack ante^ 
lope skin that is intended to be the ‘object compared’, for 
in that case, the mention of the ‘girdle-string’ would be su¬ 
perfluous. Nor will it be right to argue that the mention of 
the ‘dark clouds’ implies the lightning ; for as a matter of 
fact, there is no such necessary connection between the two, 
as would make the one necessarily imply the other ; if there 

Kav, 78. 
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wore sneh connection, what would be there to prevent the 
idea of one being brought about by the idea of the other ? 
It is with a view to this that we have the next Sutra— 

Sutra 10—Of two things, the mention of one brings 
•about the idea of (implies) the others 
when there is concomitance between 
them. 

When two things are known to be concoraitaut with 
each other, the mention of one necessarily implies the 
other. As for example, in the following verso— 

‘Even though rain outside has ceased, there is no cess¬ 
ation of the drops of water falling from within the dilapi* 
dated house, passing as they do through spider’s nets, and 
thereby becoming slightly yellow and resembling drops 
of honey ; these drops falling upon the curly hair on the 
head of the sleeping child become broken into small sprays 
and making the child to throw about its limbs, they cause 
great mental agony to the house-wife whose sleep is disturb- 
©dj'—the yellow ness and roundness are found to be concomi¬ 
tant with each other in all drops of honey ; hence when the 
yellowness is expressed by the word it brings about 

the idea of the roundness also. 

Similarly in the case of the sentence—‘The hips are 
as smooth as a sheet of gold’,—inasmuch smoothness and 
brightness are found to be concomitant in the * sheet of gold’, 
brightness is implied by the mention of ‘smoothness.’ 

An objection is raised—“If the fact of the ‘standard of 
comparison* being wanting in certain details of quality is 
a defect of the Similei*how have we the following— 

; ‘like chaste women deprived of their husbands in 

their houses, the kBkU sound died in the mouths of those 

peacocks whose eyes were closed on account, of the hot rays 

the sun, who were in a sorry plight^ been deprived 

^"joy by the wind flowing Irom amoh| the lotuses’;— 
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where the ‘object ooDapared' (the k6ka sound) has 
many more qualities mentioned than the * standard of com¬ 
parison* (‘chaste women’)”? 

This objection is not tenable,—because the large number 
of qualities are mentioned (not with a view to comparison) 
but only with a view to point out the special features of the 
mouths in which the sound ceased; it is only when the 
peacock’s mouth has certain special characters, that the 
cessation of sound is possible. 

Sutra —11—By the above definition of ‘ Deficiency,* 
the defect of ‘Excess’ has been 
explained. 

That is to say, ‘Excess’ consists in the superiority of the 
* standard of comparison’ in caste, magnitude and quality. 

Examples — 

(rt) ‘Let the Vrisnis enter like the mighty Rudras 
[The Rudras aro very much higher beings than the Vrisni 
people.] 

(6) ‘ Thy navel is like the nether world ; like moun¬ 
tains thy breasts; and thy braided tresses resemble the 
fall of the Yamuna.’ 

[The nether world, mountain and the fall of the 
Yamuna are of very much larger magnitudes than the things 
to which they are compared.] 

(c) ‘ The King bolding the moving discus with its off¬ 
shoots, resembled the ocean with the submarine fire and 
whirlpool.* 

In the object compared, the King with the discus, there 
is nothing to resemble the presence of tlfe submarine fire in 
the ocean, the ‘ standard of comparisdh.’ 

Some writers hold ‘ Viparyaya * or * contrariety * to be 
a defect of Simile; but in reality this is included in the two 

Kav, 75* 
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defects * Deficiency ’ and * Excess ' described above; it is for 
this reason that we bold the opinion that of Simile there are 
only six defects (mentioned above in Stitra 8). 

Sutra 12—There is * Diversity of Gender * when the 
gender of the object compared is different 
from that of the standard of comparison. 

Example— 

* SainyUni nadya iva Jagmuranargalani* 

* The armies went along unimpeded like a river * [‘Nadyah 
is feminine, and * sainyani\ neuter.] 

Sutra 13—In many cases however comparison 

between the masculine and the neuter is allowable. 

In many oases it is permissible to have tlie ‘object com¬ 
pared’ in the masculine and the ‘standard of comparison’ in the 
neater gender, and vice versa, E, g, ‘ Ohandramiva mukham 
pashyati ’—‘ Ho sees the face which is like the moon.’ [This 
is allowable only in cases where the forms of the two words 
in the two genders are similar, as in the instance cited ‘ Muk¬ 
ham’ and * Ghandram.’] Such diversity of gender however 
(in which the forms are different) is not allowable; E. g. 
* induriva mukham bhafi ’ (the face shines like the Moon). 

Sutra 14—[Disparity of genders is allowable] also 
(a) in Similes employed in ordinary parl¬ 
ance, (b) in Similes expressed by means 
of compounds, and (c) in the various 
modifiations of the Simile. 

Examples— 

(a) In ordinary .parlance people speak of one’s constant 
companion as * sa tasya chhUya iva * * he is like his shadow’ 
(‘sa* being masculine and chhayU * feminine). 

(b) Gender-disparity in compounds—* hhvjalatU nlhtpoh 
lasadrishi ’, * the creeper-like arm is like the blue lotus.* 

Kuv, 76 . 
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[Where a similarity is intended betts^een '‘bhuja* mascnlino 
and * latu* feminine; and also between this latter and 
*n2lotpala* neuter.] 

(c) In the modifications of Simile : e. g. in the following 
verse (where the Simile is not directly asserted but indirectly 
implied)— 

Shv44^Uaia4>u>rlabhamidam vaptirashram'ivasim yadi 
Janasya. 

*DUrikritUh hhala gnminidy^^ialatH vanalaiUbhih* 

*ilf the body of this parson living in the hermitage is 
such as cannot be found in the harem of Kings,—then verily 
has tho well-tended creeper of the garden been surpassed in 
beauty by the wild creeper.’ 

[Hero the similitude implied is botwoon the body *vapuh* 
neuter and tho creeper, ‘ lata' feminine.] 

Similarly may other usages bo exemplified. 

Suira 15—(d) What has boon said above with regard 
to disparity of Gender applies to dis¬ 
parity of Number also. 

Example of Disparity of Number— 

* Pashyami loohanS tasyUh piispam madhnliho yathU* 
* I look upon her Eyes as the black bee does upon the flow¬ 
er ? 

Sfiira 16—(e) There is ‘non-similitude ’ when the 
similai’ity of ^qualities intended to be ex¬ 
pressed is not fully comprehended. 

As for example, in the line— 

* I am going to prepare the moon of poetry with its 
meaning expanding like tho moon's rays’—it is not easily 
comprehensible what similarity is intended between Poetry 
and the Moon. 
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** But it is easy to perceive that the meaning bemg* 
similar to the rays, this would constitute the necessary 
similarity between the JPoetry of the Moon.** 

Not so; for it is only after the similarity between 
Poetry and Moon has been established that any similarity 
is possible between the meaning and the rays ; specially as 
there is no property in common between these latter, which 
would establish their similarity (independently of that bet¬ 
ween the Poetry and the Moon) ; and thus there would be 
an undesirable mutual interdependence (if the Similarity 
between Poetry and Moon were based upon that between 
the meaning and the rays). 

Sutra 17—By ‘non-similitude * the Simile is 
entirely destroyed ; as all poets depend 
(for effect) on that [similitude of the two 
factors]. 

Sufra 18—Some people hold that in a case'rwhere 
there are a large number of standards of 
of comparison’ available, the non-com- 
prehension of the exact similitude is not 
faulty. 

As for instance, in such sentences as ‘ your fame is like 
a camphor-necklet, and like the smiles of Shiva/ the simili¬ 
tude between the Fame and the Camphor, &o., becomes 
indicated on the basis of e.xcessive whiteness. 

Su^ra 19—This however is not right; as such use 
(of many standards) does not add 
strength (effectiveness) to the meaning. 

When the required similitude has been indicated by 
means of the mention of one ‘standard of comparison,’ the 
mention of other such standards does not produce any addi^ 
tional effect. It is in view of this that we find fault with such 
lines as ^halasin^haf^ sindJ^uriva kfulMiaW the ocean of 

K9v. 78 , 
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strength is ruffled like the ocean* [where one and the same 
standard, ‘ocean,’ is retained]* It may -be objected 
that the word ^sin^huh* occurring twice involves a tautology. 
But in reality there is no tautology, as the word is used in 
two different senses : in * balmindhuh* which means ‘strength 
like the ocean/ the ‘strength’ is spoken of as ‘ocean’ in view 
of its greatness or extensiveness ; while in * Sin^hurivd 
ksvibhiiakf ‘is ruffled like the ocean’, the ‘ strength’ is 
described as similar to the ‘ocean* in point of being ruffled ; 
and thus there being distinct implications intended in the 
two cases, there is no tautology. But all the same, the 
second mention of the ‘ocean’ does not produce any 
additional effect; for if we had only ^sindhuriva ksubhitah*, 
‘ ruffled like the ocean ’ this would also imply the idea 
of greatness which is inseparable from that of the ‘ocean’: 
as it has been declared (above in Sutra 10) that of two 
things, the mention of one implies the other when there is 
concomitance between them.’ 

Sutra 20—(/]There is ‘Impossibility’ or ‘Incongruity* 
when something absolutely impos¬ 
sible is mentioned. 

As for example, in the verse— 

‘ within her shining mouth the faint smile appears as 
beautiful as the first moonlight within the blooming lotus’— 

we find mentioned the blooming of the lotus along with 
moonlight ; and this is a physical impossibility. It may be 
objected that this may be regarded only as an instance of 
contrary meaning, whereby the necessity of postulating 
this as a defect of the Simile becomes obviated. But 
this is not right; as in the Simile what is a particularly 
effective idea is what is actually intended to be implied by 
the Simile; [there is some sort of incongruity always 
present in Similes.] It may be asked—‘Why then should 

Knv, 79. 
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this (Incongruity) be regarded as a defect at all (when it 
is desirable in Similes)?* 

To this we reply— 

21—[Because] An efEeotire implication that is 
• contradictory should never [be used]. 

The poet knowing the above-mentioned six Defects of 
Simile should always avoid them. 


Section (3) 

Modifications of the Simile. 

The various Modifications of Simile are next considered. 

Sutm (1)—Typical Comparison (Prativastii) and the 
. rest constitute the ‘Modifications of Simile.* 

The next Sutra points out the difference between Typi¬ 
cal Comparison and the * Simile in sentence.* 

Su^ra (2)—It is Typical Comparison (Prativastu) 
when the similar thing (the object of 
comparison) is mentioned in one sen¬ 
tence, and the ‘standard of comparison’ 
in another. 

Thus then difference between Simile and Typical Com¬ 
parison is that in the former the complete Similitude is 
expressed by a single sentence, while in the latter there are 
two distinct sentences, one mentioning the object compared 
and another the object to which it is compared. 

As an example of the Typical Comparison, we have— 

* Having attained to the position of the queen how can 
she be lowered to the position of a common maid ? Verily a 
jewel marked with the figure of Q-ods is not capable of being 
worn.* 

[Here the former sentence mentions the womatif who is 
intended similar to the gem spoken of in the latter smi- 
tence.l 
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The next Sfttra points out the difference between Typical 
comparison (PmtivastufamU) 2 ixiA Modal Metaphor {SamUsokfi), 

Su^ra (3)—When the ‘object of comparison* is not 
mentioned at all, we have the 
Modal Metaphor (Samasokti). 

That is to say, when the similar thing is mentioned, and 
the object which it is similar to is not mentioned, we 
have Samasokti (Concise Assertion) so called on account of the 
brevity of form caused by the dropping of one sentence. 

Example -- 

‘The portion of the leafless Karira plant in the desert 
is praiseworthy on account of its affording relief to the fatigued 
traveller; fie upon the glory of the Kalpa tree on the M6ru 
which does not afford any help to the needy.’ 

Here the direct mention of the rich person who does not 
help the poor is suppressed. 

The next Sutra distinguishes SamUsohti from A'prastu^a^ 
prashamsa (Indirect Description). 

Sutra (4)—When there is just a slight mention of the 
object of comparison, it is Aprastuta- 
prashamsd (Indirect Description). 

Example— 

‘She is a most peculiar Ocean of Beauty; herein are 
floating lotuses along with the Moon; out of this the temples 
of elephants are issuing forth; and herein are also found the 
stem of the plantain tree as well as lotus-stalks.’ 

[Here the object of comparison, the beautiful woman, 
is just slightly mentioned by the pronoun, the Hyam\ She 
in the first line,] 

This is called Aprasfufapraihamsa’—liter&llj * Praise 
(Description) of what is not directly mentioned’—because 
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of tho fact of the Object of description not being fully 
expressed. 

This is distinct from Apahnuti or ‘ Concealment/—as 

shown below— 

• 

Sufra (5)—The concealment of one thing by another 
similar thing is called Apahnuti. 

Where one thing mentioned in a sentence is concealed 
or set aside or rejected by another thing also mentioned 
in (another) sentence,—with a view to impose the character 
of the latter upon the former,—we have ‘Concealment.’ 

Example— 

* What are seen in the Kgtaka flower are not its shoots j 
they are the (taunting) smiles of Fate against people straying 
from home. What flashes yonder is not the lightning ; it is 
the glittering gleam of the Love God.* 

[Hero the kdtaka shoots are ‘concealed* or set aside by 
the ‘ Smiles of fate’, and the lightning by the * Glitter of the 
Love God.*] 

Inasmuch as in this ^the similarity is indicated by 
two distinct sentences, this differs from the MUpakay 
Metaphor. The BUpaka or Metaphor is next defined— 

SUfra (6)—By reason of the similitude of qualities 
between the ‘ object compared ’ and the 
‘standard of comparison,* where the 
character of one is imposed upon the 
other,—it is Mflpa&a or Metaphor. 

That is to say, where the one is described as identical 
with the other. The Sutra mentions both—the object com-' 
pared as well as the standard of comparison—with a view to 
show that Metaphor has for its base not only the fancied or 
imaginary Simile, but also one that is real, recognised in 
ordinary experiepioe. 
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Example— 

* She is LaVslmi in my household, a streak of nectar to 
my eyes; this touch of hers is a copious flow of sandal- 
essence over my body; this arm round my neck is the cool 
and soft string of pearls ;—what of hers is liot loveable ! 
but separation from her would be unbearable 1* 

In such expressions as the moon-face, we have Simile, 
and not Metaphor, even though the two words are com¬ 
pounded ; because it expresses similarity and not identity* 

The next Sutra distinguishes Metaphor from ShlS§a, 
(Coalescence or Paronomasia);— 

Sutra (7)—It is Shlesa or Paronomasia, when 
through coalescence of letter-sounds, 
there is an imposition of identity upon 
the properties of the object of comparison 
[by the object to which it is compared]. 

That is to say, when in virtue of the coalescence of 
letter sounds [even when there is similarity in the meaning], 
the object to which the object in question is compared 
imposes its identity upon the quality, action and name of 
the latter object,—we have what is called ‘ Shlesha,' (Coales¬ 
cence) or Paronomasia. 

Example— 

* AkristUmalamandalagraruchayah sannaddhamksahsihcLl- 

SosmUm vramtd vipaksahridayapronmathinah karkashdh, 

VdvrittU guravashcha yasya shaminah shySmayamandna- 

nUh. 

Yodhd vdrava^hUsta^shcha na dat^hu^ ksohham aa vo 

‘May that great Jina protect you, whom, calm and col¬ 
lected, neither warriors nor the breasts of woman succeeded in 
disturbing,—the warriors and the breasts both being—(rf) nk^ 
' -Kfe. 83, 
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fish^mdamandalagrarmhaya^ fthe warriors having' taken 
upon themselves the glory of defeated armies, and the breasts 
haying shining orbs and fronts], (6) sanmd^hamksahsfhaluh 
[the warriors with shining breast-plates, and the breasts tight¬ 
ening or adorning the chest], (c) sosmanah [the warriors en¬ 
dowed with ardour for battle, and the breasts glowing with 
the heat of passion], {d) vranitah [the warriors covered with 
scars, and the breasts bearing the nailtuarks], (e) vipahsahri” 
i^ayaprmmUthinah [the warriors destroying the hearts of 
enemies, and the breasts causing pain to rivals], (/) 
karJeashcib [the warriors hardened by battle, and the breasts 
thickset and hard], (jj) udvrittab [the warriors proud 
and haughty, and the breasts over-flowing their bounds], 
Qi) guravah \warriors respectable, and the breasts heavy], 
and (i) shyamaytmUnananah [the warriors with darkened 
faces, and the breasts with blackened tips.] ’ 

[In this shloka^ the same set of epithets is applied to both 
the object of comparison, the breasts, and the object to which 
it is compared, the warriors ; though the %imilarity rests 
only in sound ; words with different meanings coalescing 
together are pronounced as one word; and this Coalescence 
indicates intended similarity.] 

Note.— Under Karika 85, the Kavyaprakaaha discusses the question as to whether 
ShUsa is a verbal or an ideal figure of speech. Vainana makes it a purely ideal 
figure. The Kavyaprakaslia, on the other baud, dirides it into two distinct classes 
of the Verbal and the Ideal ; the Verbal ShlSsa is that when “ where words, though 
with different meanings, coalesce in tlieir letter-sounds’’ {K&rikd 84); and the Ideal 
Sbl^tfa is that ‘‘where several meanings are got out of a single sentence.” 
{K&rihd 96), 

The next Siitra proceeds to show that a Figure of Speech 
consists not only in the secondary or implied meaning, but 
also in the indicated meaning: — 

8utra (8)—Where the Indication (of things) is based 
upon similarity, we have the Vakrokii 
(Bomonym). 
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Unmesa II.— ShaktopIta. 

Now is explained the Sliakfopaya, It was declared a6 
the end of the first UnmSsa that Shakti is the development 
of power of Mantra. The author begins a new,chapter with 
the nature of mantra. 

I. Chittam manteah. 

Chittam is maniea. 

Cliitta is that by which the supreme truth is known 
(chetyate), is meditated on (vimarshyato). It is the know¬ 
ledge consisting of the investigation of priisa^a*, pranava, 
etc., accompanied by full consciousness. 

Mantraf is that by which the nature of Parameshvara 
mantryatc, i.e., is meditated on by means of a secret 
mantra. Hence mantra is explained as * man’ and * tra’, as 
*manana’ meditation and * trana’, protection, the ending of 
samsara due to limited knowledge. 

Again, mantra is not merely an aggregation of sounds, 
but the special chittam, the attainment of unity with the 
divinity behind a mantra by means of meditation. It is said 
in Vijnanottara,: “ The sounds that are uttered are not 
by themselves mantras. The proud gods and gancjiharvas 
were deceived by this false notion.” It is said in Mantrasa- 
(Jbhava: “ The indestructible Shakti is regarded as the 
life of the mantras. Devoid of it, O fair-hipped one, they 
are as fruitless as an autumn cloud.*’ And also in 
Shrikantha-samh^aA mantra separate from its mantri 
(the shakti behind it), cannot exist. Both flow from know¬ 
ledge. They cannot exist apart from each other.” In the 

•PraBft^a is a mantra made of the l^ers ‘ Ha’ and ‘ Sa’. It, therefore, along 
with pranava, refers to the famons manf ra, ‘ om so-ham’, and its reverse ‘ hamsa’. 
‘ Om Boham’ leads to union with Shiva and ‘ Hamsa’ with manifested nhiverses. 

t Mantra is derived from “ matri, gnptabhasape.” Hence a mantra is that 
which declares the secret. The text of the vri^t translated above, refers the idea 
of ‘ secret’ to the rasn|ta itself. Bat Krigpa^asa defines a mantra in the vartika of 
this passage, to be that by which the secret nature of l.ilivara is meditated on, thus 
transferring the adjective to Ighvara’s nature. 
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Spanda, also, ifc is indirectly referred to in (KSrika 27) r 
** Those are Shiva-dharmis, who with the chitta deyoted to 
Him”. 

And of it, 

II. Pbataxnah sXdhakah. 

Effoet is the means. 

The natural effort to fix permanently the energy that 
first rises from the desire to mediate on a mantra, defined as 
above, is the means that brings about the union of tho 
practicer of the mantra and the deity of the mantra. It is 
said in Mantrasadbhava : “ When a bird in the sky sees a 

bit of meat, it soon picks it up with great natural speed, 0 
dear one; thus the Yogindra attracts manas, the bindu. 
Just as the arrow placed in the bow flies when shot with 
effort, so, O fair-hipped one, the bindu flies when pro¬ 
nounced.” In another place, “ The being of a mantra is the 
attraction of it.” (Commentary on the quotations). Here 
‘ Thus’, f.e,, by force of the natural effort, * The Yogindra 
attracts*, i.e., he causes to attain supreme light, * manas 
the bindu’, i.c., the functioning mind. ‘ So the bindu’, i.e., 
the supreme light, * flies ’ i.e.y flows by means of the natural 
effort of the pronunciation of the mantra.* In the Spanda 
(KarikS 31); “ This is the rise of the object of meditation 
in the mind of the meditator; this is the attainment of union 
with it by the practicer who desires it.” 

Now is described the mantra-virya, the eflScacy, already 
referred to, of the mantra that is practised by the devoted. 

* A mantra has already been defined to be a goddess, as a shakti, embodied in a 
formula. The desire to mraitate on it causes a flow of energy in the mind. The 
attempt not to let it go is the elEort that ultimately loads to the union of the 
devotee and the object of his devotion. It is to be noted that * bini^u’. is explained > 
in two ways, (1) mental :&nctioning, (2) supreme light; for every time when tho 
mind strives to fix itself on a inan|ra, a flash of that supremo light of consciousness 
illuminates it. Biu^u also t^;>, final, fifth part of pra^ava, the lost echoes of it 
when pronounced representing the supreme light in the hierarchy of gods. Hence 

it is said that the prontmmation, ... ‘ ■ 

leads {^devotee to the . Supine. 


tho euantisg pra^ava, is the effort tiiat 
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III. VlDTA-BHABiRA-SATTl MANlBA-EAHASTAM. 

The seobet op mantra is the natobb op the vidta-bodibd. 

Vi(Jiya is tho consciousness of identity with the supreme. 
The vidya-bodied is one whose form is vidya, the lord who 
is the totality of sounds. His nature is the manifestation of 
the consciousness of being the Ego of, being identical with, 
the whole universe. This nature is the secret, the upanisad 

of the mantras. It is said in Mantrasadbhava : “ Mantras 

• * • • 

are all made of letters; these are the same as Shakti, 0 dear 

one ; Shakti is the same as matrika and she is the same as 

• • • 

Shiva”. In this book this subject, though very esoteric, is 
very fully expounded. The passage begins thus: Those 
who delight in deceit and falsehood, and are unsteady and 
destitute of good deeds, do not know the Guru, tho Deva, nor 
the paths described in the Shastras. Hence, 0 dgvi, I have 
rendered invisible the ways by which mantras may be made 
efficacious; the ordinary letters are worthless, on account of 
tho concealment of inantra-virya”. The passage about the 
mantras thus starts: “ 0 devi, this matiika is possessed of 
supremo light; by her is all this universe filled, from Brahma 
down to the worlds. 0 devi worshipped of tho gods, from 
there she spreads everywhere, as tho letter ^ A ’* embraces 
every other letter. Thus will I explain to you clearly, so 
that you can understand it well.” It then says: This 
supreme, subtle Shakti is said to be nirachara (not function¬ 
ing) ; she surrounds tho bindu (drop of supreme light, vide 
com. on II. 2.) in the heart, and is like a sleeping serpent 
within. Sleeping there, 0 happy Uma, she is unconscious (lit., 
she does not think). Though she has within her womb the 
fourteen worlds, the sun, fire, the moon and the stars, yet she 
is as one fainted on account of poison. 0 fair-comploxioned 

® Consonants are always pronounced joined to ‘ A e.g., ‘ Ka’, ‘ Ga’, etc., the 
relation between conponania and vowds being ^garded as similar to that between 
the body and the life that animates it. Thus as vowels endow consonants with 
life, 80 ma^fika endows maniras with life. 

Shiv. 27. 
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onot when she is churned by the bindu within, she awakes, 
with a great sound, and becomes conscious. 0 shakti-bodied, 
till then the churning is to be continued with forcible 
whirling. The sparks that are born first from this 
churning (bheda) are excessiyely bright, when the subtle 
kala, kundalini, is risen. The lordly bindu within the 
Shakti is of four rays (kalas). On account of the force 
of the churning, there is caused a straightening (the 
coiled one becomes straight), 0 dear one. She is called the 
jyestha Shakti when she is between two bindus, Stirred by 
the bindu, the immortal coiled one becomes straight. She is 
then called rekhini (the straight); known as,the three-footed, 
she goes then by the name of Eaudri, She is (also, called) 
Rodhini, because she blocks (rudh) the path of moksa. Thus 
the one Para Shakti becomes threefold, of the form of a 
fragment of the moon, ambika, and of the form of the half 
moon. On account of the conjunction and disjunction of 
thwe are born the nine classes of letters. Being united 
with these nine she becomes ninefold. The devi then enters 
the five mantras, sadya, etc., in regular order. Hence she 
is known as fivefold, 0 mistress of the gods. She is said 
to be twelvefold, because the vowels are twelve. She is 
divided fiftyfold, because she enters the letters * A ’ to * Ksa’. 
When lieated in the heart, she is said to be one-atomed; in 
the throat she is said to be two atomed; so long as she is 
fixed in the root of the tongue, she is said to be three- 
atomed. The production of the letters is at the tip of the 
tongue, no doubt. This is the origin of sounds, with which 
all moveable and immoveable things are pervaded**. * 


f Jte paBsagea above-quoted are very obscure. Tliey deal with a subject 
about which htUe is known. Even in books intended to be kept concealed, ^tho 
subject 18 dealt with in great resei ve, becaiwe it is botii sacred and tlangerous. 

t. ,‘8 mother of Uio unWerse. She may he conceived as Shiva- 

consciousness of Ishvara. She is Consoiousnesl, Pure, XJuiversal and 
“ lodep^denoe Isvachchha^da) ; she is the vibratory 

“8 Bbo Ursymboliaed by Light; 

astue hght of the sun makes the whole world vUSble, so she makes ignition 


Shiv, 28. 
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Thus the MStrikS Para VSk Shakti, belonging to the 
supreme Bhairava, flows in the forms of JySstba, Eau^ri and 
Amba, and thence all the sounds of the alphabet arise. This 
is the secret of the mantras which are formed by the oom- 
binations of these sounds and form the bod/ of the great 
Goddess, the Vidya-bodied being. Hence in all Agamas 
the making of mantras is described with the description of 

MatrikamalinL As the Shiva-sutras constitute the essence of 

• • 

the secret Agamas, we have said so much here to reconcile 
its teachings to those of the secret Agamas. Hence wo ought 
not to be condemned for prolixity. If in this discussion the 
reader discovers anything more to be known he has to go to 
his Guru for its elucidation. The meaning of this sutra is 
found in the Spandvi (Kar. 26, 27), beginning “ Having ob¬ 
tained the strength, mantras, &o,” 

This mantra-virya is the means of the attainment of the 
Mahahrada already described ; yet, in the case of those whose 
hearts have not, by the will of Ishvara, reached it, the mind 

deBire and muscular aclion vibiblu to the man that cjsciciscs these functions, 
she makes him aware of them. Man in his own real nature is Shiva, but attached 
to a body aud a mind. When these latter act, i.e , when cognition, etc., take place, 
she turns his attention on them and makes him identify himself iwith them. She 
is hence Maha-Maya, the great deceivef. She is also Maha-Slmkti, the driver of 
the cosmos ; in this she is symbolised by Sound, the greatest manifestation of 
energy outside us. As Sound symbolizes tliis aspect of her, individual sounds are 
the bodies, physical manifestations of parts of her, viz., her attendant divinities, 
^6vl8, yoginis, Shakfis, oto. By themselves, these sounds that constitute the 
mantras, are merely, as it were, dead sound; they become vitalized when one 
ac-{uires mantravlrya aud inakos the mantras charged with mystic power (Shakti). 
This is done by the ‘ rousing' of Knndaiinl. KundalinI is I'ara Shakti herself, Oi 
rather, a minified replica of her, residing in a man^s body. In the case of ordinal 
men, KundalinI is potential merely; she resides in the shape of a serpent coiled round 
his heart. By the word ‘ heart’ is not meant the physiological organ,_,but the 
centre of the body imagined as a hollow and filled with akasha. ^ Akaca is 
sound conceived not as sensation within the brain, but as an objective entity. 
Such an akasha fills the inside of the body. In its centre, which is the heart, 

‘ the bu^4^i guha,’' there is a dot of Light. It is the Shiva, the representative 
of the supreme in the microcosm. As Shiva’s Shakti surrounds Him in the cosrabs, 
so in a man, this dot of Light (biii^u) is surrounded by the Shakti in the shape 
of the slewing serpent. ‘Churning’ with the bin^u makes the coiled seroent 
straight. Thus arise Jygstha, Baui^, Amba, corresponding respectively from 
various points of vi^w to Pashyanll, Madhyama and Vaikbarl Vak, the point, 
the straight line, and the semioircle, the one-atomed, the two-atomed, and the 
three-atonied, etc. By various oombinations of Uiese, the mystio correspondence 
of Shaktis, mantras, sounds, letters, and the states of consciousness referring to 
these have to be worked out. 


Shiv. 29. 
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attains ordinary acquisitions (mita-si^ji^hi) when there is an 
incidental development of bin^u, narfia, etc. 

IV. GaedhE chittavikIso VISniSTAVipYX svapnah 

In the womb thebe is an expansion op cniiTA obdinaet 

KNOWLEDGE, DREAM. 

* Womb ’ means Ignorance (akhyati), Maba-maya. ‘ In 
the womb’ means while under the influence of Maha- 
Maya (before the rise of Kundalini Shakti, and the con¬ 
sequent expansion of consciousness). Even in this state 
there occurs mantra-si .l(^hi, a limited expansion of conscious¬ 
ness and a consequent satisfaction of the mind. This 
is limited, impure consciousness, common to all men. So, 
too, his dream-consciousness (though expanded), but 
hallucination, based on differentiated cognition, manifoldness. 
It is said in Patanjala (Yoga Suiias): “ They are siddhis in 
vyutthana, obstacles in Samadhi”. (Ill, 08). This is ex¬ 
plained in Spancja Karika 42: “ From hence tho bin^u, from 
hence the nada,* from hence form, from hence enjoyment, 
flow fast, causing agitation to the man in the body.” 

When suppressing tho above ordinary acquisitions (mita 
eh.ldlii) he sticks to tho supremo state, tho Yogi thence 
obtains, 

V, VipYA-SAMETfriANE BVABniVIKE KHEC^IAUi SHIVA\ASIHA. 

On the natural rise op knowledge, Kheouabi, the Shiva- 

HTATE. 

On the natural rise of knowledge already described, 
which is caused by the will of Ishvara and which suppresses 
the ordinary siddhis, is produced Kh6ohari-mu(^ra. 
Kh6ohari is derived from ‘ Khe’, in the 5kasha 
(of consciousness), ‘ Charati; (what) moves. What kind 

* Bm^u and nada are apparently here used as the names of stages of the 
growth ot the Yogi. B.d^u represents the first stage when he has got glimpses 
of the bin^u, tho dot of light in tho heart, when he first begins to realise his real 
nature, Na^a is the first rise of Para Shakti from her sleep and “ awakes with a 
great sound and becomes conscious.” 

Shiv* 80. 
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of Kli6cliarl ? The manifestation, the uprising of the bliss of 
the self, which is the avastha of Shiva, the Lord of Chit. It 
is not that due to association with a body described in :— 
“ The Yogi bound in padmasana,* must place the lord of the 
senses in the (lotus of the) navel; it must be le*d in the form 
of a staff up to the three akashas in the head; having fixed 
the mind there he must fill it soon with the three akashas; 
binding it there, the great Yogi moves along the akasha.’* 
But (the true Khochari) is of the nature of supreme con¬ 
sciousness as described in Tantrasadbhava: “ He reaches the 
supreme path by moving in the path of kula of all beings 
and meditating on all objects. This is known as Khechari’*. 
Thus have been taught (the true) mantra-virya and mudra- 
virya; they are but the absorption into universal conscious¬ 
ness by ending all agitation due to the raaya of differentiated 
consciousness. It is said in Kulachudamani: “ There is bija 
(seed) mantra of all beings; there is one mudra, the Khechari; 
when these two are developed in a man he attains to the 
place of supremo peace.” In the Spanda (Karika 9), too, 
mudra-virya is contained in the description of mantra-virya. 
“ AYhen the agitation of the mind is quelled the supreme 
state is reached”. Though this quotation refers to other 
subjects, it indirectly refers to the Khechari described in 
(Kula) Chudaraani. 

In the acquisition of mudra and mantra virya, 

VI. Gueue-uiayah. 

The Gubu is the means. 

The guru is the one that teaches, grinat.i, the ultimate 
truth. Ho is the means, because he shows how they act. It 
is said in Malini-vijaya : “ The guru who shows the mantra- 

*Pa^LDaBana is a ' posture’ in which the right foot is placed on the left thigh and 
the left foot on the right thigh, imitating the arrangement uf the petals in a lotos. 
Tlie meditation on the akashas and escape from the body riding on the akasha is a 
fairly frequent yogic practice, though condemned here os not leading to the 
enlightenment of the man, The three akashas mentioned above are those in the 
three uadis. 
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virya is equal to me (Shiva)”. This is nob referred to ia 
Spauda as things like this are admitted by all. It can yet be 
obtained from the last karika (52): “I salute the words of 
the Gruru, who ia the boat with which we cross the deep 
ocean of doubt, full of wonderful meanings. ” 

(Another interpretation). Or, the Guru is the Shakti of 
ParamOshvara, the root of grace. It ia said in Malinivijaya: 
** The mouth of the Guru is said to be the Sliakti-chakra”. 
In Trishirobhairava: The Guru is the great shakti residing 
in the mouth of the Guru.” It grants admittance to the 
disciple, hence it is the means. 

Hence from the Guru full of grace, 

VII. MiTRIKi-CnAKEA-SAMBODnAH. 

• ♦ • • 

TnB KNOWLEDGE OP THE MaTRTKA-CHAKBA. 

The sentence has to be completed by adding the words, 
is secured to the disciple.” It is indicated in Paratriiiishaka, 
etc. (The passage that follows is an exposition of the 
matrika-chakra, but the sentence so ingeniously constructed 
that a word describing a Shakli corresponding to a letter 
begins with the same letters: as this feat cannot be exhibi¬ 
ted in English the snbataiico of tlie passage is given in 
tabular form.) 

1. a, is the first ray of aham-vlln^rsha, consciousness 
of Ego; anuttara, (supreme). She is Jnana-sbakti (Kula- 
Svartlpa), 

2 a, Ananda rupa, of the nature of bliss. 

A 

S, 4. i, i. She first illuminates the states of desire and 
lordship, ichchha and ishSna. 

5, 6. u,ti. She then exhibits the rise, unm6fa, of know¬ 
ledge and its obscuration, una^a, on account of the develop¬ 
ment of objective cognition. 

Shiv, 82* 
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7, 8. r, 1. These letters indicate the two functions of 
ichchhS-shaktii viz., self-illumination and illuminating the 
world. Hence by illuminating the world with her otrn light 
she is immortel. But as the other seed-letter? called san- 
dhyaksa (viz., e,ai,o,au), cannot be produced by merely 
illuminating the world, 

9, 6. The three-angled seed-letter is produced by the 
union of anuttara, ananda, and ichchha. 

10, 0 . Produced by the union of anut^ra, ananda, and 
unmSsa. It embraces the kriya-shakti. 

11, 12. ai, au. The six-angled seedJetter and the trident 
seed letter. By the union of two seed-letters already describ¬ 
ed. 

Thus all these are due to the union of the three shaktis, 
because in them kriya-shakti is predominant, pervaded by 
jnana-shakti and ichchha-shakti. 

13. ft. Bindu, indicates the knowledge of the oneness 
of the universe down to the physical world. 

14. 1 . 1 . Visarga, a double' bindu, indicates the simult¬ 
aneous inner and outer manifestation of the universe. 

Thus the inner (subjective) states of consciousness, the 
(inner) world comes out of anuttara. This inner universe is 
that of the vowels; the outer, that of consonants. 

In the outer creation, she evolves the whole universe 
ending with purusa (26 tattvas) corresponding to the 25 
letters from ka to ma; ka-series from the shakti of a, cha- 
series from that of i, and so on from u, r, 1; each shakti of 
the vowel becomes five-fold and produces* the five lower 
shaktis of the consonants. 

The next four letters, ya, ra, la, va, are called antastha 
in ShiksS, because they stand on purusa, within the kafiohuka, 
niyati, etc. These four (viz., niyajfi, kalS, rSga, ^dyS) are 

SSde* 88 . 
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called ^liSraua, in the because thej support the 

universe, standing on puru§a, the knower. 

The next four, sha, sa, sa, hay are called fisma because 
they rise (unmisita) when difference is destroyed and identity 
is felt. Shakti then manifests in the form of these letters,, 
of which the last, ha, is the letter of immortality. 

After this she manifests the letter that is the life-seed 
prana-bija, ksa. It is filled with the shakti of anuttara and 
with anahata. Anuttara is a, hence its derivative, ka; 
analiata is ha, which is sa, hence sa. Thus ksa is a, ha, i.e , 
aham which is the meaning and name of all this world, filled 
as it is in the light of the six adhvas. These six adhvas are 
said by Krisuadasa to be maya, kala, vidya, raga, kala, 
niyati. Thus by taking the first and last letters, a and ha, 
together, we get aham, the world formed by the shaktis of 
Shiva, called anuttara and anahata. This is the secret of 
ahamvimarsha, which is also mantravirya. As said by Para- 
mestbi Shrl tJtpala Deva, the venerable: “ "WTien prakSsha, 
(pure consciousne.s3) is tranquilized in the self, it is called 
ahambhSva consciousness of self; it is called tranquillity 
(vishranti), because then all desires are known. Its charac¬ 
teristics are independence, activity, and lordship.” The secret 
of the matTika so far explained has been shown to be the kuta- 
blji. ksa, formed by the union of ka and sa, which proceed 
from the shaktis derived from anuttara. Thus has been 
expounded a very secret teaching.* (Now the translation is 
resumed). 

The knowledge of the Mat;ika-chakra causes one to enter 
his own nature which is a mass of the bliss of consciousness. 
Chakra is the totality of the Shak is above described, anuttara, 

*Krif 9a^(»a, quoting from Paratrimahika, rerjr clearly explaina the luatpkSch* 
okra: Tue 16 vowels are the 16 lithia. The visarga la tbeann and moon. Ka to ma are 
the 26 ta^^vaa from the earth to pnruga. Ya to va are Vay(L Agni, Varuna, and 
in^a Siia to ha are the 6 Brahmas. He also quotes some other author and makes 
out ya to va to be the latlyae, may& U> niyati and the 5 lettera from oha to be the 
6 laces of Shiva, oorresponding to the 5 hi^eet |a|tvaB. 

Shw. S4. 
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SnaiKjla, iochE, etc. MatrikE is that which is referred to in— 
“ There is no knowledge superior to that of the matrikS” 
(probably quoted from some late TJpanisad). This knowledge 
has been but hinted at here. It is extensively^ described in 
Paratriiiishika-vivaranaTantraloka,etc., by my Guru (Abhi- 
nava Gupta). It is said in SiddhSmrita: “The ECuodalinl who 
is of the nature of consciousness is the life of all the seed- 
letters. From her is born the three, called Dhruva (same 
as anuttara), Ichchha, Unmgsa; then the letters from a,i,u,r,l, 
up to visarga. From visarga, ka to ma fivefold, outer and 
inner, in the heart, is sound, in the cosmos. The bindu 
works from the heart to the head. Mantras without the 
letters a to ma are useless as the autumn cloud. The 
characteristics of a to ma should be learnt from the Guru 
who is learned, who is bhairava, who is godlike, and is to be 
reverenced like myself (Shiva). Then, knowing it, one sees 
everything as mantra.” In the Spanda this is indirectly 
shov;n in the passage beginning with “ This Shakti of Shiva 
is tinged by Kriya. It influences pashiis. Left free it creates 
the bondage of Samsara. Rightly understood it helps one 
to attain Siddhi.” 

To the man who has acquired a laiowleige of matrka- 
cliakra, 

VIII. SnAUiRAM HAVIH. 

The Body is the Saoeifioial Food. 

The body, gross, subtle, etc., which is wrongly regard¬ 
ed by all as the cognizer, is the sacrificial food which the 
great Yogis throw in the fire of consciousness; for when this 
wrong notion of the body is gone, they are always absorbed 
in pure consciousness. It is said in Yijnana-bhairava: 
“When in the fire in the temple of the great Void, elements, 
organs and objects with the manas are sacrificed, that is 
homa (sacrifice); chE^ana (consciousness) is the sacrificial 
ladle (sruk)*’. In TimirodghEta : “ 0 psvi, one flies in the 
hall of the sky by eating the limbs of one who is dear, who 

Shiv, 35. 
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is a friend, a relative, a giver, who is most dear.** This 
means that the function of the body in subserving cogni¬ 
tion should be put an end to. In GitS, too ; ‘‘Others burn 
the functions of all sense-organs and the activities of prS^a 
in the fire of the yoga of self-control, illuminated by the 
light of knowledge” (iv. 27). In Spanda, it is referred to 
in (KSrikS 9), “ When the agitation is quelled, that is the 
final stage.” Here ‘ agitation * is the identification of ‘ I * 
with the body, etc., as explained by Bhatta Kallata in the 

Vritti. 

• • • 

To him, 

IX. Jnanam annam. 

Knowledge is food. 

The knowledge that is described as bondage (1. 2) is 
the food of yogis, because it is eaten, swallowed, as discussed 
already (Comm, on i. 6) ? “He then swallows all these, 
death, time, the totality of kalas, all phenomena, all cogni¬ 
tions, all differences of one atma and many StmSs.” (Anoth¬ 
er interpretation). Or, the knowledge which consists in 
the meditation on one’s own nature is his food, it being the 
cause of the peace of the self because it produces full satis¬ 
faction. In Vijnana-bhairava, it is said : “What rises day 
after day, when fixed in one stage (yukti), is the cons¬ 
ciousness of fulness, the bliss due to that fulness.” ‘ Yukti * 
is here the knowledge of 112 stages. It is explained in 
KSrikS (44): “He will stand everywhere enlightened.”* 

In the case of the man who is not always in equilibrium, 
and though wise, is proud of having reached the stage of 
equilibrium. 


* Pethaps the seven etagM of Yoga-im|ri», ii 27, each 8id)divi^e<I into a possihle 
lixteen enbdminons. 


Shiv, 86. 
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X. VlDTlSAMBlBg TApmTHASTAPNApABSBfANAM. 

When KNowLEboB is destboted, the vision op obbam 

BOBN THBRBFBOM. 

On the destruction, i. e., sinking of shu4(Jhayi4ySt which 
is the extensive wisdom already described, all traces of that 
wisdom are gradually destroyed and there rise therefrom 
visions (svapna), t.e., manifestations of illusory worlds filldd 
with consciousness of differentiation. In MSlinlvijaya, iu 
the passage beginning with : “When Shankara is not grace¬ 
ful the Ouru does not teach this ; even if he should teach 
it, the teaching becomes fruitless”, it is said that even if the . 
fruit of the teaching is acquired the Vinayakas make one 
who is careless become addicted to evanescent pleasures. 
In Spanda (Karika, 35), the same is taught in : ** Otherwise, 
from its own nature, creation starts of itself, as in the case 
of the worldly man do the states of jagrat and svapna.” It 
is thus taught that the Yogi should be always bent on 
ShuddhavidyS. As said in Shri Purva : “One should fix 
his desire on the Supreme and not be attached to these.” 
Also, in Spanda (Karika, 21), ♦“Hence, always endeavouring 
to discriminate the ^ Spanda-tattva, being always careful, 
one soon reaches the truth,” 

Thus from beginning with * Chittam mantra^’, he has 
discussed the ShSktopSya, whose chief characteristic is the 
acquisition of Mantra-virya and Mudra-virya, and which is 
described in the Xgamas tiius ; “ Thinking of the thing that 
cannot be named one reaches the stage that is called Shakte”, 
and has ended it with ‘VidySsamharS taduttha-svapnapdarsha- 
nam,’ with regard to one who is proud of having reached 
equilibrium, thus opening the way for the InavopSya, which 
is related to it. li^y it be blessed. 

This is the description , of ShSk^pSya, the second 
chapter of the Vritti, called ShiVa-Btltra».TimarshinI. 

»,S7. 
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XInmE^A III.— ilSAVOPlTA. 

Now with a view to explain XnavopSya, he describes 
the nature of anu. 

I. 5tMI OHlfTAlf. 

S.TMi IS CBIfTA. 

Chitta includes buddhi, ahahkara, and manas, whoso 
constant functions are adhyavas5)'a, etc., as it is filled with 
the deposits of the experience (vasana) of objects. It ata'i 
i.e., wanders in wombs, by taking up the activities of sattva, 
etc., and by ignorance of its own nature as being pure cons¬ 
ciousness ; hence it is atma, the anu. Bub atana, wandering, 
does nob really belong to him, for ho is of the sole nature of 
consciousness. Hence Atma has already been described by 
‘Chaitanyam atma’ intended to describe his real nature. 
Now however it is defined so as to indicate its state as anu, 
characterized by decreased knowledge. Thus there is no 
contradiction between the earlier and later definitions. 

Of this atma who is chitta by nature and yet anu, 

II. Jnanam bandhah. 

Knowledge is bondage. 

That knowledge which is of the form of the experiences 
of pleasure, pain, indifference, illusion, certainty, etc., and 
of the nature of relative consciousness appropriate to them, 
is bondage. Bound by it he enters samsara. It is said in 
Mantrasa4bhava : ** Those who are under the influence of 
fiattva, rajas, and tamas are,knowers of gunas. The embod¬ 
ied man wanders thus and goes from place to place.” 
It is also said: ** Imprisoned in puryastaka, which rises 
from, the tonmatras and stays in bu<il4bi, aha&kSra and 
manas, the dependent one undergoes the experiences born 
from it and from objects. Thence he wanders in samsSra.” 
Thus in Span^a (Karikft, 49, 50), in reference to a previous 

&hw, 38 . 
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passage: **Now we explain the cause of samsSra and 
pralajra”.* 

Now it is said in VijSana-Bhairava: ** All knowledge 
illuminates; the atma, too, is the illuminator; oijl account of 
the identity of these two, the knower shines with knowledge. 
** Since knowledge is illumination, how then can it be 
bondage ? This is true, if by the grace of Paramashiya, we 
obtain PratyabhljSaf (recognition of this fact); but when by 
His Mayashakti, this knowledge is not born, 

III. KalXdLVAM TATIVANAM AVIVEKO MAYA. 

The ignorance with regard to the taxtvas beginning 

FROM KALA, IS MaYA. 

‘The tat yas beginning from kala are those from 
kela to ksiti, characterized by limited power and diyided into 
kauchuka,$ puryastaka, and sthuladeha. * Ignorance with 
regard to ’ them is the notion that they are identical with 
the man though they are really distinct from him. This is 
Maya, full of the ignorance of the tittyas, the (differentiated) 
uniyerse. It is said in Mantrasadbhaya: “ He whose cons¬ 
ciousness is shaken by kala, sees objects by yidya, is coloured 

^ Puryastaka is tho name of the linga-^&ka in the Shaiva schools. It is eight* 
fo'ld, being composed of (U Prakriti, (2) Gunas, (3) Bud^lii, (4) Ahankara, (5) 
Manas, (6) Organ'^, (7) Tanmatras, and (S) Bhfitaa. Madliavain t-hap. ^ii of Sarva- 
^arshana-sangraha discusses this word and trios iu a confused manner to reconcile 
different enumerations of the eight constituents by different writeis. 

f This word *■ pra^yaWiijfia occurs casu-al'y here ; but it has given the Kashmitf 
Stiaiva school its distinctive designation. Utpala called his exposition of the 
tenets of this school ‘ Ishvara-Pratyahhijhl'SQtra’, the sutr.as that lead to a 
recognition of the fact that the individual man is identical with Ishvara ; thence the 
author of Sarva-darshana-satigraha called this school' Pratyabhijfia^laithana ’ Buhler 
refers to a Span^a-shastra different from Prafyabhijfiashabira. Buth shastras are but 
one. 

t Kafichuka, envelope, is the name of the five ^a^tvos above Pumsa which 
envelope man, viz., niyati, kala, raga, vi<lya, and kala (vide, my Outlines of Indian 
Philosophy, p. 289). Puryaftaka, id^ody enumerated, comprises tho fattvas below 
Purnsa, excluding the athQla^fiha. Maya is the tetiva above tho paftchafcafichuka 
mid is the source of all these. . 
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by raga, is associated with the bu4<jihi and other or^ns, is, 
subjected to the bondage of mSyS, pharma and d4hartDa are 
attached to it. Fixed in these, the man that deserves 
bondage is bound.” In the Spanda, too, this is indirectly 
referred to in (SO): ** These of unenlightened buddhi endeiai- 
vour to conceal their nature.” 


Hence for its ending, 

IV. Se&b!bE samhabah ealInIm. 

In the body, the destruction of the kalIs. 

‘The body’* is (1) the gross body made of the gross 
elements, (2) the subtle body of Purya?taka, (3) the supreme 
body that ends with moksa. Therein reside the kalas, 
parts, i.e.j tattvas from the earth to Shiva. One should 
destroy them by meditating on each as being dissolved in 
its cause, or by thinking of them as forming the body (and 
as being objecting to the man). In Vijnana-bhairava: “ Let 
him think of all, in order, in the forms of the world, objects, 
etc., in the states of gross, subtle, and supreme till in the 
end they are dissolved in the manas*. Again: " Let him 
think of his city as burnt up in the kalagni, born of kala. 
In the end the illumination called shanta is bom.” Such and 
similar teaching is found in all Xgamas. Hence dhySna, etc., 

' have been called a^ava in the early shSstras, as in: “ That 
state is well called anava, which is produced by the different 
kinds of ucbchara (breathing), karana (mudras), dhySna (as 
defined in the Yoga-sfitras, the sixth of the eight angas of 
yoga), varna (mantras), and s'.hana (chakras)”. As this deals 
with the gross (^navopaya). It is hot explained in the Spanda, 
which deals with the shSktopSya alone. What in this work 

*The toily ^ threefold, sthtfile, pom.. The test.i« theooe m^e of 

the ^ye miyi, the vilyafeffvu .a^. .ithe' Tfaiii body te. 

dteeolyed on tWI&Bid ehlitetnWt ef . 
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leads ultimately to the ShgktopSya, we have tried and shall 
try to show its agreement with the Spanda.* > 

Having thus described the S^vopaya called dbySua, he 
now describes pranSySma> dhSrana) pratyShSra, and samS- 
dhi, which are allied to it. 

V. N iDlSAMHiftA-BHOTAJAYA-BUCTAKAIVALyA- 
BHCTAPElXIIAK'pviNI. 

The stoppage of the nadis, the conquest op the ele¬ 
ments, THE 8BPAEATI0N FROM THE ELEMENTS, AND THE INDEPEN¬ 
DENCE OP THE ELEMENTS. 

These have to be meditated on by the Yogis. The 
nSdis are tubes which carry prana, apana, etc. Their 
stoppage (pranayama) causes their dissolution in one place, 
i.e., the central tube of the fire of udana, by joining prSna 
and apana to it. It is said in S vachchhanda: ** Fill by means 
of the right; empty by means of left. This is the purification 
of the nadis and the path that loads to moksa. Pranayama 
is said to be threefold, emptying, filling, and control. The 
outer pranayama (control of the breaH') is common to all 
beings. The innert again is thneefobi; fill by means of the 
inner; making kumbhaka by them (controlling the inner 
breath), without motion, the inner are done.” 

The conquest of the elements is the subjection of the 
elements, earth, etc., by dharana|:. It is said in Svachchhanda: 

* It will bo noticed that what io nsu illy unJoratooJ ao in is lieie treat¬ 

ed as the lowei vi^ya, not leading to illumination. 

f The inner pra^iyama deals with the inner pra:ia.The outer prana is vayu, wind 
It is the breath in the lungs, tho out-breathing being the action of pi ana, and the in¬ 
breathing, of apana. In the subtle body there is the inner j>i.an<i, whoso upward flow 
is prSpa and downward flow in apana, which take in the nadis called idi, pidgalS 
and BUfamna. When they are steadied, the Sre of u^ana rises and they {.re dissolr- 
ed. 

fin ^hara^S, the elotneats are each confined as it wore in their headquarters; tho 
elements are the fundamental sensations, or rather the roots of sensations. It is not pos¬ 
sible to find what ghatika ts, itnless it ia a mistake of some amaunonsis for gapda, 
the cheek. It is not also possible why the oommeotator quotes a passage about prapi- 
yama toUlustrate #harap&. 


10 
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** The 4h5rana (steadying) of air (v5yo) in the thumb and 
the toe, of fire in: the middle of the navel, of the earth in 
the throat, of water in the ghatika, of the SkSsha in the head 
» known to be the cause of all the eiddhis. ” 

The separation from the elements is pratyUharana, the 
drawing away of the chitta from them. It is said: “When 
the prSna which moves in the heart and the manas which 
runs after sense*objects are confined in the navel, it is prSnS- 
yama, the fourth, called suprashanta”. By the independence 
of the elements is meant pure, independent consciousness, 
apart from them. It is said: “Having regularly broken 
up all that ends with unmana and given them up by the 
means already described, 0 devi, he attains independence*’. 
What has been previously described as “ union with bhutas, 
dissociation from bhutas, conjunction with the universe” 
(i. 20), is acquired without effort by one who is engaged in 
Shambhavopaya, but this is acquired with effort by means of 
Anavopaya, This is the difference between them. 

This siddhi, which is called tattvarupa, coming from 
purification of the body, purification of the elements, prana- 
yama, pratyahEra, dharana, dhyana, and samadhi, is due to 
being enveloped by illusion and not knowledge of truth. This 
is taught in the next sutra. 

VII. MoHAVABAJ^AT SIpDHIH. 

SlpDHI IS FROM BEING SURROUNDED BV ILLUSION (HOHa). 

Hoha is mSya, what causes loss of knowledge. From 
being surrounded by it and from a gradual development ol 
dhSranai etc., already described, is produced the siddhi which 
consists in the enjoyment of that mSyS-tattva, but not the 
knowledge of the supreme tattva. It is ssud in Lak$ml- 
kaularnava: “ The self'born lord is devoid of birth and sam* 
< eSra^ the delu^d one does not see the changeless supreme 

f 

mv, 42, 
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abodes without beginning and end, peaceful, revealed in all 
beings’*. 

In the case of one whose moha is destroyed, ** following 
the middle pr3na, then the interior prSna and apana, taking 
hold of jnana-shakti, one should reach steadiness (asana) in it.” 
Ud^na is inana-shak^i, because all characteristics of life are 
drowned in it. “ Giving up the characteristics of the gross 
(body), i. e,, prSna, etc., then the interior subtle (one), is 
reached the spanda, the supreme, that is beyond the subtle. 
Hence this is called pranayama; thence one does nob 
slip. Giving up the functions of gunas, sound, etc., which are 
experienced by the mind, one should enter the supreme 
abode by his mind. This is called pratyahara, which cuts off 
the noose of Samsara. Transcending the qualities of buddhi, 
meditating on that which is beyond meditation, the supreme, 
the pervading, one should meditate on the self-luminous; 
this the wise know to be dhyana. That by which one is al¬ 
ways steadied in the supreme atma is called dharana, that puts 
an end to the nooso of Samsara. Regarding equally the ele¬ 
ments in oneself, and in others, and in the world, the sama- 
dhi (fixity-in) the (thought): “I am Shiva, I am secondless,* 
is the supreme state. Thus as described in Mrityujidbhatta- 
raka, even by dharana, etc , is produced entry into the sup¬ 
reme tattva; but not partial siddhi (mitasiddhi). This is said 
in the next sutra. 

VIL MoHAJATApAHANTiBHOGATSAHAJAVIDYi JAYAH, 

By BNDLISS EXTENSION OP TUB CONQUEST OP MOHA, IS PBO- 
DUOBD THE ACQUISITION OP SAHAJAVIDYS. 

Moha is mayS, the bondage which is ignorance and ends 
with the ending of samsSra. By its being thoroughly con¬ 
quered, i.e., till all the samskaras (deposits of karma) are 
entirely destroyed, is born the acquisition of sahajavidyS, 
described as **the knowledge of beginningless dharma, 

SAiv, 43. 
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^etOi} (vide coom. on i 21). As alroady said eiron SnaiPopSya 
leads to shaktopaya. Thus in Svaohohhan^ai in the 
passage which begins with; ** 0 fair one, the web of 
bondage, endless, ending with shamana**, and which closes 
with—“ After transcending cognition caused by bondage, one 
cognizes the essence; this is a'mavyapti; shivavyapti is 
other than this ; when one thinks of the objects possessing 
the qualities of omuipotence, etc., as operative, that is shiva¬ 
vyapti, the cause of chaitanya”, it is said that by the conquest 
of the moha that leads to Stinavyapti is attained the unmana, 
which is shivavyapti, the salmjavidyS. It is said there— 
Giving up thence the atmalatlva, one should join the vi<Jlya- 
tattva. This is known as unmana, dotormiuod by the raanas. 
From determination, tlie knowledge called unmana gradually 
rises and becomes established once for all. It is the supreme 
yidya because there is none bettor. When one gets it, he at 
once gets the supreme characteristics of omniscience, etc. 
It explains the beginningless dliarraa, teaches of the para- 
mEtm% and leads to the state of paramaimS, hence it is 
yidya, and established in it, he manifests the light supreme 
the supreme cause.” 

Thus having attained the sahajavidya, he becomes, 

VIII. JiGBAT pVirlVAKAEAH. 

Wakeful, having the second as his bats. 

If one who has attained the shuddhavidya takes care to 
keep steady in it, he becomes one who has as his rays the 
world, which is * the second ’ to ahantg (I-ness), pUrpa- 
yimarsha (unlimited consciousness), which is called idau^ 
(this-ness), and which manifests itself as the known. It 
means the universe appears to him as his rays. As said in 
VijhSnabhairava: ** Wherever through the senses the con¬ 
sciousness of the Lord manifests itself, that has the nature 
of tanmatafa, hence it becomes dissolved ‘In oonsmousness, 

JShiih 44. 
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hence it becomes filled.” Also in Sarvamangnla: “Two 
things are mentioned) shakti and the possessor of shakti; 
shaktis are to Him all the world, and Mah^shyara is the 
possessor of shakti.”* 

Of him who is thus bent upon investigating his 
own nature, 

IX. Naeiaka atmX 
The XtmS is an aotoe. 

The atma is an actor, i. e., manifests on himself as 
substratum, various disguises, e. g., jagrat, etc., his activity 
being a sport, rooted on his own real nature concealed within 
himself. It is said in Naishvasa45vimah6shvaranartaka, vii, 
in the stotra by Devi, ” Thou art in one aspect the atmS 
within, (in another) the actor, protector of kosha t”. By 
Bhatta Narayana, too, “Hara, what other poet is capable of 
beginning and ending the drama of the three lokas, sown 
with so many central ideas and so many catastrophes”. In 
PratyabhijuS-sutra, which is the Upanisad of the Agamas, 
it is said—He who carries on the drama of the Universe 
(samsSbra), who is awake when * the world sleeps (pralaya) 
is the one, Paramgshvara.” 

Of this actor in the world-drama, the stage where he puts 
on the disguise, i. e., the seat of bondage, is next described. 

X. BAiiGO-ANTABiTMA. 

The stage is the atma within. 

* Banga * is the stage where he rajyate, L e., paints or 
enjoys, playing the drama of the world. $ The place where 

. *The only eotities ia the world are Shiva and Uis Shakti. When this Shakti flows 
through one of thejsensee it mamfeats itself as a sensation. ^Panma^ra, the root of a 
sensation, lit., * that merely’, ie pure oonsMonsness showing itself in the limited 
conditioned form as a sensation. When consciousness manifests itself in the 
onoonditioned form, the world becomes filled ” with its light. When it ie with¬ 
drawn, the world is emptiness, unreaiiiy, non-entity. 

t Evidently the 6 kosbas of the Ve^anfls, representing the body. 

I The acting to wfaioh the world-process is compared ia the primitive '* play of 
shadows" as it is called, which ia'still played iu remote villages. There ie only one 

Shiv* 45. 
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he'puts on the disguise is the an^tatmS, the S|m3 withini 
which is characterized by contraction and manifestation) 
which depends on shunya or prana (in svapna or in jSgrat 
respectively), and is anterior to the body of puryastaka, and 
which is jiva. Bemaining there, he shows the world-drama in 
accordance with the functions of his manas (his karana, 
instrument). It is said in Svaohchhanda: “ Wandering in 
all wombs, on account of union with puryastaka, he is called 
antarStma, this is the true doctrine. 

Of him who plays on the stage of the antaratmS, 

XI. PEBKSAKANiNDBITANI. 

• • • • 

The obgans of sense abe the audience. 

The eyes and other sense-organs of the Yogi introspec- 
tively see his real nature, filled with the pleasure of manifest¬ 
ing the drama of the world. They attain, by the excellence 
of the play, the state where distinctions are abolished and 
they are filled with the appreciation of the wonderful play. 
It is said in the Shruti (Katha Up. iv. I) ** The self-existent 
Lord pierced holes outwards; hence one sees outward, not at 
the atma within; some wise one sees the atma within with 
inturned eyes enjoying immortality."* 

To him, 

XII. DniVASHAl SATTVASIDDHIH. 

• • » • • • • 

Bt contbol of DhI, SATTCVASIDDHT is produced. 

Ph! is intellect fit for investigating the nature of the 
tattvas. By its control is manifested the sattva, whose nature 

' ■ ■ I . ,.,■■■ . .. .A ■■■ I ■ ■ . ■ 

actor aod be sits behind a screen (bhitti), placed on a lighted stage (raiiga) and places 
on the screen images oat oat of leather. The audience sits in the dark place in front 
of Uie screen and witnesses the action of the shadows moved bj the actor within. 
The Yogi who has become a maktasbiva is hence an actor, the antaratma, the &|ina 
within the eoreen. His kara^ instrument, is the antalikarapa ; the audience, as 
explained in the next nht^a is formed by the sense-organs. The light within the screen 
is the light of oonscionsness whioh illaminates the scene and enables tihe senses 
te ses the psrfonnance. 

• Thensnal reading h * desiring irntnortslftyV Hwe * ariisan' is snbsHtuted 
for * kkobhaa** I havy ftowlmre else nmtlrith thia rsading. 
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is light} which is subtle, internal activity. Even in a dramatic 
performance the appreciation of subtle gesture is attained by 
clearness of intellect. 

By attaining this sattvaof illumination, 

XIII. SlDDHAH BVATANTBABHSVAH. 

• • • ■ • 

Independence is attained. 

Independence is the conquest of all the universe and 
is characterized by spontaneous knowledge and power of 
action. It is said by Shrinatha : “ One should obtain the 
power of independence for oneself; she is Shri, Kali, 
ParSyala.” In the Svachchhanda: “All things known 
as tattvas, bhutas, and mantravarnas, are always under his 
control, by always contemplating on Shiva.” 

To him the power of independence is, 

XIV. Yatha tatra tathantatra. 

As tub SB, so otherwhere. 

As in the body where the Yogi’s self is manifested, so 
in all other places where he concentrates himself, that power 
is produced. It is said in Svachchlianda: “ He lives always 
independent and independent and independent”. In the 
Spanda, too, (Karika 7): “ That tattva has to be examined 
with effort and earnestness, whence his independence, unop¬ 
posed and omnipotent.” 

However, he should not be careless, but, 

XV. Bijavadhanam. 

OONCBNTEATION ON THE SEED. 

Add,' should be made.’ Blja, the seed, is the cause of 
the universe, of the nature of illumination, Para shak$i. It 
is said in Mi^tyujidbhattSraka : “ She is the womb of the 
gods and of the manifold shaktis, the womb of the nature of 
Agni and Soma ; hence all things start.” On the seed, that 
is the Pars Shakti, avadhSna, ie., frequent concentration ^of 
the chit^a, should be made. 


Skip, 47, 
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While he is thus, 

XVf. Asanastba? sukham heap® nimajjati. 

Beung steadied, he easidt bathes in the tanh. 

Established in Ssana, i. e., concentrated on atmS alone 
by the powrer of Shakti, after having given up the difficult 
practices of dhyana and dhUrapa, supreme and non-supreme, 
if one always meditates by means of introspection on It, he, 
easily, without difficulty (bathes in the tank of bliss). This 
tank is the supreme ocean of immortality, which is the source 
whence this universe flows like a flood, and which consists 
of svachchha and uchchhalata. In it he bathes, sinks the 
limitation of knowledge due to his body, etc., and becomes one 
with it. It is said in MrityujidbhattSraka; “ Do not direct 
contemplation above, nor below, nor again in the middle, 
nor at all, before or behind, nor in the two sides, nor again 
in what is inside the body, nor contemplate on any things 
outside. Do not direct your mind on the akasha, nor look be¬ 
low. Let there be no closing of the eyolids, nor any bind¬ 
ing of the eyes ; do not concentrate on a support, or the un¬ 
supported or the supported ; nor on the indriyas, nor on the 
bhtitas, sound, touch, taste, etc. Having given up these, 
fixed in samadhi, he should be full of It. This is called the 
supremo state of Shiva, the paramatmE. That is the stage 
without abhasa (reflection, reflected consciousness); having 
reached this stage, one never returns.” • 

Thus by beginning the anavopaya, i. e., nadlsamhSra, 
etc I conquest of illusion ^ attained ; thence is produced 

*8ince the praotioea coodemned in the above quotation are prevalent, the follow* 
ing notes on some of them may be interesting. ' Above ’ is in the ^va^ashaufa 
(4th ventricle ?) ; * below’, in thekanda, region of the navel ; ‘ middle’ in the heart; 
before’, etc., the form Ba^yojata and other faces of Shiva } ‘ Akasha, * ‘ mak* 
{ng an image of the sun in a part of the akasha ; below in a pit cm 
the ground; ‘ eloring tlie eyelida’, bringing them together to reduce the sphere of 
viwon ;' binding the eyelids’, Axing them on a tree, a hjll, a wiJU, etc,; 'a Bapport*, 
giving op one state of consoioasbess and being fixed in the next; ‘ tits sopported* 
b(d^ fixed between twp sttrtes. , . ^ 

48. 
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Shak^bala, whose nature is Shu^dhavidja. On attaining it 
the Yogi reaches the Shambhavi stage, whose nature is hra4a, 
the supreme amrita, made by himself. Then he, 

XVII. SVAMATRANlKMiNiM irADAYATk 
He creates the manifestation op a part op himself, 
Svamatra is the part of his atma, engaged in medita¬ 
tion of the nature of chaitanya, ohidrasa ; he manifests the 
illumination of knowledge and the known with the light 
of himself. It is said in Svaohchhanda : “That is gross, O dear 
one, because it is under the gross upadhi; the one is divided 
into gross and subtle.” Also in the Pratyabliijiia: “Hence 
he makes himself the known, but not what is already the 
known”. In the Agama, too, the same is said : “ Dear one, he 
who knows water and ice, by moans of the Agamas, from the 
mouth of the Guru, has nothing further to do ; to him there 
is no farther rebirth.” The same is explained in the Spanda 
“ He whose consciousness sovjs thus all the world as a play 
and is always fixed in samuf.lhi is, certainly a jivanmukta.” 

Now it is said that to him who possesses objects, quali¬ 
ties, and bodies created by his own power, there is no bond¬ 
age of birth, etc., whatsoever. 

XVIII. VipVXVINASHl JANMAVINASUAH. 

When vidya is permanent birth ceases. 

When the sahajavidya already described is manifested 
always, there results the destruction of birth, t. c., union 
with bodies and organs, under the compulsion of karma and 
producing ignorance and full of pain. It is said in Shrl- 
jkantha: “ Having given up the world, which is characteriz- 
-ed by acquisition and abandonment, which is mobile, from 
’ Shiva to the earth, filled with formed and formless, e. 

. grass, leaf, stone, etc., and meditating on all as filled by Shiva, 

■ he never again attains-birth.” Also in Svachchhanija: 

’i “ Having known the supreme pure nirvana that is got 
from the ^teaching of the Guru, one is released; then he is 
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not reborn after death.*’ In Mrityujit, too i Having aeen 
by the divine path of yoga the state beyond the three tat|- 
vas (atmatat^a, vi<Jyatat^va, and shivatatfeva), eternal* 
changeless, -permanent, one is not agaia reborn.” 

When the characteristics of Shn^^bayi^ya are drowned* 
of him, 

XIX. ElAYABGXpiSU M&HfiSHyABTlpYAH PAS^nuiT^BA?, 

In thb k\-olass etc., MahSshvabi and otheb mothbes of 

THE PASHUS* BECOME THB BOLING DEITIES, HAS TO BE ADDED TO 
eOMPLETE THE SENTENCE. 

It is said in Malinl-vijaya: ” 0 dovi, she who is 
called Shakti and who inheres in the lord of the world, 
takes on the desire-nature of him who desires to 
create. Hear how she attains multiplicity, though one. 
That by which, in this universe, one knows for certain a 
thing to be this and not otherwise, is called jSSnasbakfpi. 
When the idea is born,‘jjet this thing be thus’, the power 
which makes it so at that moment is calle^ kriyS-shakii. 
Though she is thus of two forms, Ishvarl, T^ien conjoined|tQ 
objects, becomes, like Ghintamani, of endless forms. There¬ 
in she attains motherhood (mStribhSva), becomes divided two¬ 
fold, ninefold, and fiftyfold; sbe thus becoHies mSlinl 
(a series). Twofold, as bijaandyoni; bija are the vowels; 
yoni from ka, etc., divided into nine classes (varga). The 
bIja mantoa is Shiva, and Yoni is known to be Shakti. By 
division into eight classes j(vargas), the eight shaktis (varga), 
MahSshvari, etc., come. division into 50 letters she is 
fiftyfold. She attedns that number, being caH^ by tbe 
names of Budras.” Thus she, Pgrtungshvarij ParS VSk,' the 
Sowing IchchhS-shakU, takes on the forme ol jSgua-shakti. 

> “ ■■■ - -—. . . . " I " . I . . . « i I , * 

* Oralnar7eogmtioiiia bound wifch the exprestdon thereol m wwIb. Tbos the 
pore oognitioa and tt« Axpreanoa m worSiare dS the Bamep<m«r- 

HewbftMimot eyetowe jft&qa^bakti vitboob 
■^iwd to pare oeoeeioiiBoesis. ie « pasha. 
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krij&^Hakti, of b!ja, yonivarga, and vargya, etc., becomes 
tbe mStrikS, of the forms of the letters from *a* to *k$a’ and of 
the names, Shiva, Shak^, Mahdshvarl, etc. In certain and 
uncertain cognition (ayikalpaka-savikalpaktHsamyedanam) of 
all knowers, she is in the form of the cognition within and 
in the forms of subtle and audible sounds makes that cognition 
known. By being the ruling goddesses of varga, vargya, etc., 
she manifests the feelings of wonder, joy, fear, desire, ayet> 
sion, etc. She then conceals her real nature of ohidghana 
(unlimited consciousness, massive sentiency), unlimited, inde* 
pendent, and attains a limited, dependent, embodied state. It 
is said in Timirodgbata: “Seated between brahmarandhra 
and chiti, embracing the rope of Brahma, the mistresses of 
the pithas, most terrible, again and again, deceive (men)**. 
This has already been quoted. It has already been said 
that * mStrika is based on knowledge * (i. 4). The special 
point brought out here is that though one has attained 
the tattvas, yet by ignorance he is , deceived by Mahgshvarl 
and other mistresses of pashus by means of the knowledge of 
mere sounds. 

Hence the Yogi should in all circumstances be careful 
to see that the ShuddhavidyS attained by the means already 
described, should not be lost. This is said in the next 
S&tra. 

XX. Tbi§U CHA|UBTHAM !JAILAyAp iSEOHrAM. 

In THA THBEA tHE FOUBTH SHOULD BE HBOFFBD LIKE OIL. 

In the three states of jagrat, etc., the fourth state, that 
wherein Shuddhavl^yS manifests and the bliss of turiya is 
experieiioedi should be dropped, drop by drop, like oil. Just' 
as oil graduidly spreads over a surface, so should the turfya 
experience whiph is drst had at the extreme points (the 
beginning an^ e^ of every state of consciousness) in jSgrat, 
etc., be extended to the mid^e, so that the state oonaci^ 
ousBBSS ^ght immersed in it. 
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In the sQfcra, “The experience of turiya in jSgritt, Bvapna* 
and su^pufci” (i. 7). has been described the nature of turiya aa 
causing the Bow of its own essence in jSgrat and other stages, 
when one is steady in u4yama and union with 8hakti>chskra. 
In “ Virecha the enjoyer of the three ’* (i, 11), has been shown 
the ending of jagrat, etc,, by means of hathapaka following the 
shambhayopaya. In this sutra, it is taught that the essence of 
turiya should be dropped on jagrat and other states so as 
to spread like a leaf. This is how this sutra differs from 
the rest. 

Now the means of securing this is explained. 

XXI. MaGNAH SVACHfTTaNA PEAVlSHBT. 

Being drowned, let him enter by means of his own ohitta. 

In accordance with the passage in Mrifcyujidbhattaraka, 
which begins with “ Whence, having given up the gross pra¬ 
na, then the subtle, interior prana, one attains the supreme 
that is above the subtle,” and ends with, “ He should enter 
with his mind,” one should give- up the gross methods of 
pranayama, dhyana, dharanS, etc., and enter (the supreme) by 
moans of the certain knowledge born of introspective medi¬ 
tation with his mind. Then he should destroy his perception 
of his body, prana, etc., by drowning himself in the bliss 
that flows from his consciousness. It is said in Svachchhanda : 
“Giving up the mental activities, direct yourself to pure 
consciousness. Then the pashu is released from the ocean of 
sams^ra and becomes Shiva.” Also in YijnSnabhairava : 
*‘When the four, viz., mental function, chStana, shakti, StmS, 
0^ dear one, are weakened, the body becomes bhairava.’* This 
same (very obscure verse) is explained in the stotra, called 
irSl^nagarbha: “ 0 mother, having ended all mental functions 
from all sides, given up the dependence due to the function¬ 
ing of the (sense and action) organs by your favour, one 
experiences that supreme state, vvhioh .is devoid pf stupor 
imd spreads nectar^like and never-changing bUss,,” This is 
by my MahSguru. 
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When a man who has entered paramapada again deviates 
into worldly things, he will have, 

XXII. PBiJ^ASAMAOHiafi SAHADABSHANAM. 

The cognition op sameness on the slow motion op pba^a. 

•• • 

When the prana purified by shakfi of pure consciousness, 
is in slow motion on account of the steadiness inside of the 
developed shakti, he experiences, in all states, the one bliss of 
pure consciousness. It is said in Xnandabhairava: ** Giving 
up the worldly life, one should follow the adivaifca, the giver 
of mukti, common to all the gods, in all castes and ashraraas.’* 
He who sees all objects alike is released from all bonds,” 
Hence it is said in Pratyabhijna: The real nature of the 
universe is attained by those who have risen above contracted 
knowledge of outside objects, even though buddhi and prana 
act in them.” 

He who having attained steadiness in the introspective 
turiya state, does go on to^the state beyond the turlya (turi« 
yatita), but remains satisfied with the wonderful experiences 
of the beginning and end of the turiya state, 

XXIII. Madhye’ vaeaprasavah. 

• • 

In the middle is boen a non-exoellent state. 

In the case of one who gives himself up to the enjoy¬ 
ment of the delight of the beginning and end of the turiya 
state, is born in the middle a non-excellent, ignoble vyutthana. 
In accordance with the sutra, ** Vidyasamhare taduttha- 
svapnadarshanam,” (ii. 10), he is always deceived. It is said 
in Malinl-vijaya “Although one has the vasana of the turiya 
state yet if he is careless, Vinayakas make him have tempor¬ 
ary enjoyments. Therefore he who wishes to rise high 
should not mingle with wordly things.” 

Even if such a state is bom, if he again drops the middle 
state by fiiityin ^urlya,— 
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XXIV. MlTBlSTAPBATTATASANpHlNa NA9TA8TA PWABUfTHlifAM. 

On the non-union op cognition to objects, thb loss is 

BECOYBBfil). 

Union of cognition to things is described in Malinivi. 
jaya: W'hat is seen by the eyes, what is manifested by 
speech, what the manas thinks on, what bud^hi knows, what 
are felt to be the actions of the Ego, what is the known, 
wbat is not, this has to be sought with effort.’* In the non- 
excellent state of mind already described, one meditates always 
on the pure consciousness’ “ I am all this universe.” The lost 
steadiness in $uriya is recovered, and the Yogi gets unity 
with it. This is said in Svachchhanda, in the passage beginning 
with The manes of Yogis is forcibly shaken,” and ending 
with *• If one is fixed in the consciousness of being the know- 
er and is full all round, his manas is unshaken in all states 
wherever the manas goes, all that is to be taken as the 
knower; if all is filled with Shiva where will the manas go 
when it is shaken?”—and “In all things and objects of sense, 
whatever we perceive, there is nothing which is not Shiva.” 

The Yogi who has reached this supreme state, 

XXV. SniVAI-ULYO JAYATB. 

Becomes equal to Shiva. 

By force of meditation on turiya, he reaches the state 
beyond turiya, filled with pure, independent, bliss of cons¬ 
ciousness, equal to Shiva. He is equal to Shiva because he 
has not yet lost his body. When he loses it he becomes Shiva 
himself. This is said in XSlikSkrama: Hence, having 
learnt from the Hum’s l^s the yoga, eternal and without 
doubt, one should by steady meditation imagine himself to 
be filled with Him. When he attains equality with Hizui he 
becomes Lord Bhairava”. 

Yet, as it is said, Vrom whence this, that verily from 
experience,” the body which exists for tranBCending the 
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experience already come (i. e , prSrabdha) cannot be discarded. 
This is said in 

XXVL SHAElBAYHIXflB VBATAM. 

•• 

The bodily functions abb wobship. 

Whatever bodily functions are exercised by the Yogi 
who has been said to be equal to Shiva, and who is medi¬ 
tating on the thought, T am Shiva’, are acts of worship, 
consisting of a constant investigation of his own nature. 
This has to be done by him always. Thus in Svachchhanda: 
** As the flame of a burning fire* is seen (to end in empty) 
space, so the 3tma has to be dissolved in the prana of the 
body. It is said here that union with Shiva is possible only 
to him who is in a body and prana. To him no other 
worship than being in a body is useful. It is said in Trika- 
sara: “ That wise man who keeps always in the mudrSd 
that arise from the body, is called the bearer of mudras; 
others are bearers of bones.” Also, in KulapanchashikS; 
“ The rays (shaktis) speak to him who has an unmanifestect 
lifiga; they do not approach one who has a (manifested) 
linga, for they are hidden.” 

Of such a man, 

XXVr. KathX japah. 

His talk is japa. 

As he is filled with consciousness of Ego always, as 
explained in Svachchhanda: “I am verily the supreme Hamsa, 
Shiva, the supreme cause”, if one should be filled with the 
great mantra of the consciousness of Ego, described in 
KaUkakrama: ” The consciousness of him, the god of gods, 
of the form of supreme knowledge, is Shakfei, omniscient, 

* Following the course of the flame from its origin in the fire, trace how it 
tapers o£E nil it ends in empty space. So should the manifestatioQ of the atma in 
the body and pra^A be traced from its grossest manifestations through subtler ones 
till it dii^vea m it were in notiungness. This method of meditation is possible 
only in A body. 
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full of wisdom,” his t^lk is japa, of the nature of the constant 
repetition of the consciousness of atmii. It is said in VijnSna' 
bhairava: “ What is ag.im and again conceited in the 
supreme thought, that is j^pa, haring its own sound; this is 
what is fit to be recited as mantra.” Again ** By saying Sa 
he goes out (of his body in his breath); By saying Ha he 
re*enters; hence the jira constantly repeats the mantra, 
‘hamsa* ‘hamsa’, always; six hundred times during the day 
and twenty-one thousand times during the night; this easy japa 
has been ordained by the Deri, difficult to fools.” 

Now is described the conduct of one who possesses this 
japa and vrata. 

XXVIII. PlHAM ItmajnXnam. 

Knowledge op aima is gift. 

His realization of the atraa which has been said to bo 
chaitanya, is his 4ana (charitable gift ordained on all as a 
daily duty). (Now the commentator gives a few fanciful 
derivations and explanations of danam). 

Plyate* means ‘ khandyate’, * there is out off all cognition 
of difference’; ‘ 4ayate’,shoihyate, ‘the nature of maya is made 
clear’; * 4ijatS’ is raksyato, and raksyatS means laksyato, i.e» 
the characteristics of Shivatma obtained by him are well 
described. Or, again, * diyate’, * what is given’ is danam; 
knowledge of self is given by him to his disciples. It is said : 
“ The Yogindiras, who follow steadily tho kulachara, save 
one from the wide ocean of sam^ara by their mere sight or 
touch.” 

When one becomes equal to Shiva, as said (in iii. 25) 
and masters the true Shak-fcichakra by steady vrata (iii. 26), 
japa (iii. 27), and oharya (iii. 28), he alone becomes a fib 
teacher of disciples. This is explained in the next sutra. 

XXIX. To’VIPASTHO JNiHBTUSttOHA. 

And who is avifa is the cause of knowledge. 

Avipa is what protects (pati) pashua (avin, pashun), the 
ShaktiohakrBm> MahSshvari, etc., as .described in the sutra, 
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** Kavarga^i^u mliliSsliTarjSi^ya^ pashun^taraV* (iu* 1^)« He 
who is in' the state oE avipa, who manifests his independence 
on account of the knowledge of his own greatness, is the cause 
of knowledge. * The cause of knowledge’ means, one that is 
able to teach others by means of jnanashakti. How can 
others, who are not masters of themselves being subject to 
shaktichakra, teach disciples ? The word * who’ (yah) in the 
Butra requires the introduction of ‘ he’ (sah) in it. * Oha* in 
the sutra means * hi ’ verily. As the person in avipa is the 
cause of the rise of knovrledge in others, it has been well 
said, “Panamatraajnauam” (iii. 28). 

Others following the Nirukta rule (that by which 
each letter of a sutra is supposed to stand for the 
word of which it is the initial or final letter), interpret 
this sutra as follows‘ Yo * is yogindra; * vi ’ is vijSana ; 
‘pa’is pada; ‘stha’is the last syllable of padastha; jna 
is jnata ; * hS ’ is hoyah ; * tu’ is tuchohhata; visarga is the 
visargashakti ; ‘ cha ’ represents what is not said, i. e., the 
actor (karta); and explain this sutra to mean that the 
Yogindra who has reached the stage of realization of the 
atma by means of vimarshashakti (discriminating inquiry) is 
to be known as the knower and actor. To him all evil 
appears insipid, unfit to be pursued* 

This interpretation does not appeal to us, as the making 
up of the meaning is not elegant, as if each stura were 
to be interpreted thus, thousandfold interpretations could be 
made out. 

To him, 

XXX. SVASHAKTIPUASHAYO’SYA VISHVAM. 

The wobIiD is pilled with his own shakti. 

Because he is said equal to Shiva, “ His shaktis (are) all 
the world ”, as described in the Vedas; the universe is filled 
with his own shak^^i. The world is the manifestation of the 
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«» 

ktiySshaktii whioli flows from his own pore consciodsoess. It 
is sai^ in Mritjujit:" O* p€iTl| since the manifold knowable 
world is filled with knowledge and since this knowledge 
is the salraticH^ (^rS^m) of the limited beings (niyantrito), it 
is called nStra.*^ Also in KSlikakrama: ** Knowledge ipaifi- 
fests itselfi inside and outside, in various forms; objects have 
no existential value (satta) unless they are cognized; hence 
the world is of the nature of knowledge (has an ideal ex¬ 
istence). No concept (bhava, mental image) can be appre¬ 
hended without cognition; hence it has been proved that the 
world is of the nature ef consciousness. By the distinction 
of what is and what is not, joined to command and counter¬ 
mand (in the sphere of duty), by the power of conceiving 
images, the known has the same nature as knowledge. As 
cognition is simultaneous, the knower and the known are 
one.’** 

Not only is it at the time of creation the world is the 
manifestation of his own shakti, but also after (creation). 

XXXI. Sthi.ilatau. 

Maintenance and destruction abe r llep with his own shakit. 

Maintenance ” (sthiti) is the manifestation as object 
for a short time (the moment of cognition) of the world as 
the result of kriyashakti, for the benefit of cognizers. 

Destruction ” (lay a) is the cessation of cognition by the 
cognizer who is cousciousnoss. Both are filled with his shakti. 
This cognized world is identical with consciousness both dur¬ 
ing cognition and during its cessation. Otherwise cogni¬ 
tion would be impossible.., Hence in KSlikakrama; “By 
the discrimination of what is and is not, etc. ” (quoted in the 
commentary on the last su^ra), sthiti and laya are described. 
So it is said: “ He who sees all as pure, knowledge without 

^ The paeaego quoted is very obscure. But the idea is plain enough. Cogni¬ 
tion ondows objoote vath entity, for so long as on object is not cognized it cannot be 
held to esiBt—the fundsmental idealist positioo. 
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(a separate) substratum, (but) idaatioal wites aonsoiouSness of 
Self, is a mukta (liberated soul), though yet Imug iu a body, 
HO doubt.’* 

Now it might be thoiighb that ia the different states of 
Creation, maintenance, and destruction, the atmS becomeii 
differentiated. In reply it is said, 

XXXII. TA'pPB.VVRil'TAVAPrAlTIBiSAH: SAMV^lItTBHlvXT* 

Even when they pebyail, he will not sup fbom thb statb 
OP knoweb. 

Even when the states of creation, etc., rise, this Yogi 
does not slip from being always engaged iu the consciousness 
of the turiya. For when there is a change from that state 
there is no light of consciousness. It is said there: “ When 
the experience of knowledge is destroyed, the real nature of 
the Yogi is not lost, for it is without origiu or destruction; 
therefore the ending of knowledge is not real. Origin and 
destruction are falsely attributed to knowledge ; How can 
one say that is lost which by nature is indestructible ?’* This 
same is described in Spauda-.Karika : “ There are two states 
described, aobiou and agent; action is finite, bub ageiitship 
is deathless. ” Again, “ Effort to do an action ceases, (but 
not the result of it); when the effort ends, the man thinks I 
am lost. That which is gained by introspective meditation 
is the basis of omnisoionoe; that can never be lost, for if so 
all other things would bo lost.” 

To this Yogi, 

XXXIII. S tJKHADUHKHA YOBBAHIEMANANAM. 

The COiNTEMPLATION OF PLBASHBB AND PAIN AS OUTSIDE. 

He recognizes pleasure and pain born from contact with 
the world 'lit., the known), as outside him, as objective to 
him, as blue, etc., aud does not regard them as subjeotiVe 
experiences as the ordinary man of the world does. The 
latter cognizes eveiythiog as subjectite etpeirience (with the 
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light of egoism), assaidin**Sashaktipi*acliayo*syavislivam” (iii. 
30), not as predestined pleasure and pain, etc. How could 
the Yogi who has transcended the consciousness of purya§- 
taka be affeoted by pleasure and pain P So it is said in Pra- 
tyabhijeasutra-vimarshini; ** Pleasure and pain (though due 
to true causes) do not exist for those who have transcended 
the stage of cognizers of relative consciousness and reached the 
the stage when they know the absolute truth; or (it may be) 
pleasure and pain do not rise in them, for the causes of pleas¬ 
ure, etc., do not exist for them. Then the birth of true 
knowledge takes place. ” Hence it is said in Spanda; 
** Where there is no pain, no pleasure, no cognized, no cog- 
nizer, no ignorance, That truly exists ” 

Because to the Yogi who has transcended the conscious¬ 
ness limited by puryastaka there is no connection with pleas¬ 
ure and pain. 

XXXIV, Tadvimuktasitj k2valI. 

Who has given it up is * alone *. 

He who has absolutely transcended pleasure and pain, 
whose mind is not affected even by the relics (samskara) of 
them is kSvali, knower of pure consciousness. It is said in 
Kalikakrama: ** The Yogi who has destroyed the great delu* 
sion of duality which is largely determined by the experience 
of pleasure and pain, gets the fruits of yoga. ” The word 
‘ tu * shows his distinction from him who is going to bo des¬ 
cribed in the next sutra. 

^u in the next sutra indicates the same. 

XXXV. MOHAPEATISAMHAfASTU KAEMATWX. 

He who is OVEBOOMl BY DELUSION IS VBEILY KAEMITMI. 

One who is weighted with moha, t,e., ignorance, and ia 
hence affected by pleasure and pain is karmStmS, always 
stained by good and evih It is said there (ESlikSkrama) : 
’Pleasant and painful things are eyiperieiioed on acccount q£ 
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thafe which being surrounded by ignorance, and impelled by 
changes, soon creates all beings from Shiva downwards* 
From unhappy experiences supreme misery results**. 

When such a karmatmS gains his own independence, on 
account of the grace of the invincible MahSshashakti, (he 
obtains) 

XXXVI. BHEDATIBASKiEE SABOINTABAKABMATVAM, 

When dipebebnoe is ended, obbatobship op anothbe obbA" 

TION. 

On the destruction of differentiated consciousness, which 
is characterized by love of body, prana, etc., as himself, and 
is experienced by Sakalas, Pralayakalas, etc., i,e., when 
limited consciousness is driven away by the rise of absolute 
consciousness, are gradually developed the powers of Mantra, 
MantrSahvara, and Mantramaheshvara, the ability to create 
another universe by mere desire. Thus in Svachchhanda: 
“ By threefold japa, one becomes equal to svachchhanda ’* it 
is said that equality to svachchhanda is attributed to one who 
has transcended limitations., Then: “He becomes the terror 
and refuge of Brahma, Vis^u, Indraand other gods, the lords 
of Siddhas; Daityas and serpents, he also becomes the giver 
of blessings and curses. He destroys the pride of time, fells 
mountains. ” 

This is not impossible, for 

XXXVI. KXbanashaktih svatsnubhIvIt. 

On acoodnt op his own pbowess, kabanashakti. 

By his prowess, both in the desire (of waking moments 
and of) dream, karanashakti, the power of creating extraordi¬ 
nary things, is proved to exist in the atmS. With this in 
view it is said in Pratyabhijna: “ Hence from conception 
and illumination according to his desires, j&Sna and kriyS are 
clearly proved to exist in all living beings Just so; if he 
meditates with great fervour, then is born the power to 
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Ordftte all common things at will It is said in the 
garbha: “ When they shine selt^manifested, skilfnl, weak¬ 
ness is banished when they are engaged in great deedsy and 

their dosires.become like kalpaka trees’l 

« ^ 

As has been* said, the nature of the knower who is pure 
consciousness is Independence, karanashakti, the fourth (state 
of) 5tm5, which relights its nature destroyed by mayashakti. 

XXXVIII. TaiPipipTXNUPaiijANAM. 

Living at the boots or tub thbeb states. 

The three states are called (1) creation, (2) maintenance, 
(3) destruction, which are respectively (1) preparation to birth, 
(2) embracing it, and (3) relapsation of it; their source, the 
turiya, a mass of bliss, though enveloped by mayashk|i on ac¬ 
count of the development of the three, during the momenta 
of enjoyment, shines like lightning. Though it rises but for 
a moment during those moments, it has to be dwelt on, by 
following the differences of introspective meditation; by the 
living power the relighting of the living is to bo done. It is 
said in the Vijnauabhairava : “ The state of the Bhairava 
has for its aim the following of the directions of the changes 
of bliss, it is experienced within, and is full; its pure and oran*- 
present nature has to be truly known ”; beginning with this 
passage, it is further said: “That bliss of brahmatattva, 
which is born on union with shakti and ends on being filled 
with shakti is called sv5rtha. 0 Peygshi, from clear memory 
of the pleasures of woman, licking, churning, one is drowned 
in bliss, even in the absence of power. From the mere 
memory of the pleasure* enjoyed when a great bliss befalls 
a man or when he sees a relative whom he has not seen for a 
long time, one becomes filled with bliss and is drowned in it. 
From the bliss arising from the pleasures* of eating and drink¬ 
ing, one should infer the nature of Bhairava and become 
filled with blisB. To the Togi who is filled with the bliss 
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other than that experienced from sinjcpng and other enjoy¬ 
ments and who is master of his niind,^is born that nature (of 
Bhairava)”, Thus have the means been shown. The same 
is also shown in the passage beginning, ** "Wliether veiy 
angry or highly pleased, hesitating to move or running, 
whatever state a man is in, that state contains span<Ja ** and 
ending with “ The enlightened one is without limitation. ** 
This has been fully explained by me in Spandanirnaya. In 
sutra, Trisu ohaturtham ’’ (iii. 20), it was said that the 
turiya has to be experienced in jagrat, etc. In this stltra it is 
taught that it has to be experienced in the beginning, middle 
and end of all states, indirectly described as creation, main¬ 
tenance and destruction. 

One should not rest content with the interpenetration of 
the three states with the fourth, during introspective medita¬ 
tion alone; but 

XXXIX. CHITTASTHIflVAOHOHnABlRAKABA^ABAHYESU. 

As IN THE FIXED OHITTA, SO IN TOE BODY, ORGANS AND TUB 
OBJECT, 

the accompaniment of the three states by the fourth should 
be practised. As when the ohit^ais fixed during introspective 
meditation, one should practise the interpenetration of the 
three states by the turiya, so too during the (ordinary) 
conscious life of the body, organs and tho object, though the 
mind is turned outward, one should bo fixed in the inner 
consciousness and accompany it (the conscious life) with it 
(the fourth), gradually getting stronger in each stage. It is 
said in VijSanabhairava: ** One should tliink of all the 
universe or of his body as being filled with bliss; he is at 
once filled with supreme bliss on account of his immortality’*. 
Thus while the power of blissful Bidopendenbe' becomes 
uiBuifeBt in all states he becomes able to create according to 
his desires. 
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When he does not experience this cognition accompanied 
by the interior fourth state, then on account of the Snava- 
mala, which is the consciousness * I am finite', due to his 
consciousness of the body, 

XL. AbhuXsIp bahiegatih samyXhtasta, 

HI GOES OUT ON ACCOUNT OP THE DBSIEE OP THE SAMVlHYA 

(jiya). 

SamYShya is one that is led from womb to womb with 
kafi^huka, inner organ, outer organs, tanmatras and bhiltas, 
dominated by the shaktichakra. He is the pashu, of the kind 
called karmStma. Of him it is said in SYachchhanda, Verily, 
desire is in his case mala"; he is always intent on objects, 
because of desire, on account of the anavamala of the nature 
of the consciousness of finiteness, he never cares for the 
practice of introspective meditation. It is said in Kalika- 
krama: “ Pleasant and painful things are experienced on 
account of that which, being surrounded by ignorance and 
impelled by changes, soon creates all beings from Shiva 
downwards. Prom unhappy experience supreme misery 
results. Imagining all sorts of unrealities they suffer in hell, 
etc; their faults burn them as easily as bamboos in fire. 
They suffer from ignorance on account of thoughts full of 
maya; these men attain bodies full of maya, the seat of 
sorrow,” 

When on account of being touched with the shak^i of 
ParamQshvara, he is enlightened and recognizes his real nature 
then desire dies and his mind is not outward-turned, but is 
self-gratified. 

XLT. TiplEUDHAPEAMITiSTAl'KSAYiJJlYASAMKaATAp. 

Pbom the oonsoiousnbss being fixed in it pbom the 

DBSTBUOTION OP IT (dBSIBB), THE JiVA IS DBSTBOTBD. 

“ fixed in it.” It is the a|m5, the knower, already 
described, the fourth state. One fixed on it ” it, is one that 
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possesses the knowledge that rises from a cognition of it. 
** The destruction of it” is (the destruction of) desire ; there¬ 
from results the ending of the jiva, the samtShya, who 
experiences the consciousness of puryastakajie manifests 
the consciousness of chit. As said there : “Jilst as the objects 
seen in a dream are not seen when one awakes from sleep, 
80 by tho yogi who is in meditation, is the world not seen.” 
As also: “ The Yogi who has put a stop to good and bad 
actions, reached tho interior consciousness, destroyed tho 
supreme and non-supreme series of mental images by tho 
consciousness of unity, is eternally satisfied with himself, and 
is devoted to the destruction of time; ho is the Yogi that 
is the experiencer of kaivalya and gets the stato of nirvana”. 
The experiencer of kaivalya is one who is not overcome by 
the senses, tanmatras, etc. 

Now when the jiva is destroyed, he loses his body ; even 
when ha awakes he is not always aware of his body. How 
then can he get any cognition through it ? This is answered 
in the next sutra. 

XLI. BiiOr,\K4NcauKi 'fvpAvmtJK'FO biiuyah patlsamah 

PARAH, 

Enveloped by bhBtas, then, released, paEQUENTLY 

BECOMES EQUAL TO PAfl, SUPREME. 

• Then*, when desire is ended, when the ' love of the 
consciousness limited by puryastaka is dropped, ho is * envel¬ 
oped by bhutas', i.e., the elements which produce the body 
are like an envelope, like a cover, separate from him, not 
touching the seat of ahaiikara. So he is released, he is an 
enjoyer of nirvana; hence he becomes frequently filled with 
the nature of Parameshvara, an absolute consciousness. Hence 
ho is supreme, full. As said in the siitra, “ Shariravrittir 
vratam” (iii. 26), though yet in a body, as (water) on a leaf, 
ho is untouched by the bodily consciousness. It is said in 

8hiv, 65. 
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Kularatnatnala: “When the great gam teaches him well, 
there is no doubt left in him; that very morahnt he becomes 
free, just where he stands. What more need be said of the 
wise who are entirely devoted to the supreme Brahma ? 
The yogi who remains free even for a moment liberates all 
men”. Also in Mrityujit: “What truth is seen even in the 
twinkling of the eye liberates a man from rebirth”. In the* 
Knlasara, too; “Behold the greatness of truth, 0 fair one, 
from mere hearing it one becomes free”. 

Now it is said that this state of being loosely enveloped 
by bhtita is not ended all at once. 

XLIII. Naisaroikah pra^asambandhah. 

CoNNEOnON WITH THE PRAN V IS NATURAL. 

‘ Naisargikah’, from nisarga, the nature of atma, i. e. 
Independence. The blessed lady. Pure Consciousness, 
desiring to manifest the wonders of the universe, attains 
first the consciousness of limitation, then the state of 
knower, i.e., the consciousness of the limited Uni¬ 
verse which is pranana, and then manifests as uni¬ 
verse, the known. Hence her connection with Prana is first 
produced from Independonoe and is natural. In VajasanSya: 
“ She, Shakti, supreme, subtle, pervasive, pure, auspicious, 
mother of Shaktichakra, supreme bliss, of the nature of immor¬ 
tality, MahaghorSshvari, Chanda, the author of creation, and 
destruction, forcibly drags time, the bearer of three, three, 
fold;” thus is Pure consciousness described as the bearer of 
threefold prSna, Soma, Surya and Agni; the manifester of 
threefold time, past, present, and future. It is said in Svach- 
chhanda: “ PrSna is the Being with pr5na; pra^a is for brea¬ 
thing in. She seated in the heart is of breathing beings and 
always fills them with prana”; Prana is said to be ha, flow¬ 
ing spontaneously, of the shape of a plough, hence it is of 
the nature of Svachohhan^a Bhat^rs^; hence it fills in (the 

Shiv, 06. 
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lungs) and empties and is said to be the author of creation 
and destruction* Thus it has been said that the connection 
with prana is natural. The same has been called by Bhatta 
Kallata the power of the operative cause, oajjed, prSna— 
** Being Consciousness at first, she then bec(5fnes prana/*—in 
his Tattvarthaohintamarii. 

Now, the connection with prana having been proved to 
be natural, it is going to be shown that one who controls it, 
and continues to meditate on its innermost part is the great¬ 
est in the world. 

XLIV. Nasikantabmadetasamyamat kimatrv savyapasa- 
vyasausumnBsu. 

Attee control or the middle of the interior op the 

NASIKA IN tec BIOET, LEFT AND MIDDLE NAiDIS, WHAT MORE NEED 
BE DONE? 

Of all the nadis the three most important are savya, 
apasavya and sausumna, otherwise termed right, left and 
middle nadis. Nasika mean^ the pranashakti which moves 
crookedly among these nadis. Nasika is derived from “nasatS” 
meaning (it) moves crookedly. That which is in its (Nasi- 
ka’s) middle is Samvit or the internal consciousness. There 
is nothing more to be said after fixing the internal sight on 
Vimarsa ’ which is inside samvit, which is at the core of 
everything, and is therefore the most important, and which 
is described as follows in Kalikakrama: “ Vimarsa is the 
highest shakti of him who is above the Devas and who is the 
supreme knowledge in form. Vimarsa is all knowing and is 
illuminated by “y^»®*** This shines brilliantly in all states 
and is called NirvyutthSna, the best samadhi. It is said in 
*VijS5nabhairava: The cognition of the seer and the seen is 
common to all embodied beings; the speciality of yogis, how- 
:eyer| is intentness on the connection between the two." 

•Shiv, 6T, 
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Relating the fruits of yoga enjoyed by such a man {hO the 
author) finishes the book. 

XLV. BhuIA? SlXf PEAflNIETl^AM. 

Thebe waji be belapsation again. 

This universe which is derived from the form of ohaitanya 
will completely relapse into chaitanya, since the consciousness of 
difference will be gone. That is to say, the yogi settled in the 
best yoga will assume again his own form of chaitanya. It 
is said in Svachchhanda, **Oh pevi, settling in ‘unmana* 
one must fix the self there. If the atma is thus fixed it 
becomes That.” It is again said in it—-“A stick set on fire 
when well burnt does not resume its former state of wood, so 
atma is removed from Samsara. He who is free from mala, 
karma, kala etc, is released from misery and does not suffer 
though remaining in mala, &o., for ho becomes supremely 
pure.” What the author means by ‘ bliuyalji syat ’ is that 
Shivatva is not a thing to be newly achieved by the yogi: 
it is nature. Mayashakti creates vikalpa or consciousness 
of difference. On account of the evil effects of this he is no^ 
able to know the shining shivatva (in him). By following 
the methods described above ho will have cognition of 
shivatvam. May it prosper! 

This is the description of Anavopaya, the third chapter 
of the Vritti called Shivasutravimarsinl. 

(Closing vebses.) 

1. This Virtti explains the secrets of Shaiva religion and 
is so written as to harmonise Agamas and SpandakarikSs. 

2. Good people jn order to shake off samsara should 
enjoy this Shivasutravimarsinl which is filled with the sweet 
fresh nectar oozing from the explanation of the Secrets of 
Shiva. 

3. It creates interest in the indifferent: it develops the 
mind well: by tasting this death, old age, birth and other dah« 
gers can be averted as by tasting nectar. 
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4. Man bcjiug siiri’ouinled by blio body, p^a'^a, pleasure, 
Ac., cannot cognize his ahnil’s chaitanya which is of 1'ie 
nature of Mahfishvara. He who kno\7S this universe as the 
foam surrounding the milky ocean of knowle IgQ. is alone 
said to be Shiva himself. 

5, Cross the ocean of Samsara soon. Firmly stop mto 
paramapada, ever shining and full (jf felicity. Cirofully think 
over the Sliivasutra full of suorets. It d‘^velops kuowlodije 
backed by sound reasonings. 

Tims ends Sluvasih ivi lutsim (0(t»i»o'jil l >3 KHrnniji v ring 

■ndoi Mnluiii.vht'hv.KA Ka)iii.ik i ShrTmtd Aliliii. i\<igii{)t.i 


Shiv. 09. 
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